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To  the  Right  Honourable 

Philip  Lord  Hardwicke,. 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great- 
Britain*. 
My  Lord, 

AS  no  one  has  exercifed 
the  Powers  of  Speech 
with  jufter  and  more  univerfal 
applaufe,  than  yourfelf  -y  I 
have  preiumed  to  infcribe  the 
following  Treatife  to  your 
Lordfhip,  its  End  being  to 
inveftigate  the  Principles  of 
thofe  Powers.  It  has  a  far- 
ther claim  to  your  Lord- 
fhip's  Patronage,  by  being 
connected  in  fbme  degree  with 
that  politer  Literature,  which, 
in  the  moft  important  fcenes 
A  2,  of 

*  The  above  Dedication  is  printed  as  it  originally  ftood, 
the  Author  being  defirous  that  what  he  intended  as  real  Re* 
foe&  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  living,  fhould  now  be  coxy* 
uclered,  as  a  Teftimony  of  Gratitude  to  his  Memory. 


iv  Dedication, 

of  Bufinefs,  you  have  ftill 
found  time  to  cultivate.  With 
regard  to  my  felf,  if  what  I  have 
written  be  the  fruits  of  that 
Security  and  Leifure,  obtained 
by  living  under  a  mild  and  free 
Government  j  to  whom  for  this 
am  I  more  indebted,  than  to 
yourLordfliip,  whether  I  con- 
fider  you  as  a  Legiflator,  or 
as  a  Magiftrate,  the  firft  both 
in  dignity  and  reputation? 
Permit  me  therefore  thus  pub- 
licly to  aflure  your  Lordfhip, 
that  with  the  greateft  gratitude 
and  reipeft  I  am,  My  Lord, 

Tour  Lord/hip's  moft  obliged, 

and  moft  obedient  bumble  Servant, 


Ptfe  »f Stlifimy, 

pa.  i,  1751. 


James  Harris, 


CM 
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PREFACE. 

*T*HE  chief  End,  propofed  by  the 
•*-    Author  of  this  Treatife  in  mak~ 
ing  it  public,  has  been  to  excite  his 
Readers  to   curiojity  and  inquiry ; 
not  to  teach  them  himfelf  by  prolix 
and  formal  Lectures,  (from  the  effi- 
'cacy  of  which  he  has  little  expectation) 
but  to  induce  them,  if  pojftble,  to  be>- 
come  Teachers  to  them/elves,  by  an  im-  , 
partial  ufe  of  their  own  under jland- 
ings*  He  thinks  nothing  more  abfurd 
than  the  common  notion  of  InJlruBion, 
as  if  Science  were  to  be  poured  into 
the  Mind,  like  water  into  a  ciflern, 
that  pajjively  waits  to  receive  all  that 
comes.  '  The  growth  of  Knowledge  he 
rather  thinks  to  refemble  the  growth 
of  Fruit ;    however  external  caufes 
may  in  fome  degree  .co-operate,  it  is 
the  internal  vigour,  and  virtue  of 
A  3  the 
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the  tree,  that  mufi  ripen  the  juices  t§ 
their  jufi  maturity. 

This  then,  namely,  the  exciting 
men  to  inquire  for  themfelves\  into 
fubjeBs  worthy-oftheir  contemplation^ 
this  the  Author  declares  to  have  been 
his  Jirji  and  principal  motive  for 
appearing  in  print.  Next  to  that, 
as  he  has  always  been  a  lover  of 
Letters,  he  would  willingly  approvt 
his  fiudies  to  the  liberal  and  inge- 
nuous. He  has  particularly  named 
thefe,  in difiinSlion  to  others',  becaufe, 
as  his  fiudies  were  never  profecuted 
with  the  leafi  regard  to  lucre,  fo  they 
are  no  way  calculated  for  any  lucra- 
tive End*  "The  liberal  therefore  and 
ingenuous  (whom  he  has  mentioned 
•already)  are  thofe,  to  whofe  perufal 
he  offers  what  he  has  written.  Should 
■f  hey  judge  favourably  of  his  attempt, 
he  may  not  perhaps  hefitate  to  confefsy 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli.eft. . 

For 
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i^?r  /£*'  he  hopes  be  cannot  be  charged 
•with  the  foolijh  love  of  vain  Praife> 
be  has  no  dejire  to  be  thought  indif- 
ferent, or  infenfible  to  honefl  Fame*. 

From  the  influence  of  thefe  fenti* 
ments^  he  has  endeavoured  to  treat  hi* 
fubjeB  with  as  much  ordery  correal* 
nefsy  and perfpicuity  as  in  his  power  ; 
and  if  he  has  failed,  he  can  fafely 
fay  (according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe) 
that  the  failure  has  been  his  misfor* 
tune,  and  not  his  fault.     He  f corns 
thofe  trite  and  contemptible  methodi 
tf  anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad  per- 
formance, that  "  it  was  the  hafly  , 
"  fruits  of  a few  idle  hours  j  written 
c<  merely  for  private   amufement ; 
"  never  revifed',  publijhed  againfi 
*'  confent,    at    the    importunity    of 
"  friends ,   copies,  (God  knows  how) 
u  having  by  flealth  gotten  abroad*" 
with  other  fl ale  jargon  of  equal  falf 
hood  and  inanity  >.     *May  we  not  ajk 
fuch  Prefacersy  If  what  they  allege     ' 
A  4  U 
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be  true,  what  has  the  world  to  do 
with  them  and  their  crudities  ? 

As  to  the  Book  itfelf,  it  can  t  fay 

this  in  its  behalf,  that  it  does  not 

merely  confine  itfelf  to  what  its  title 

fromifes,  but  expatiates  freely  irito 

whatever t  is  collateral',    aiming  on 

every  occafipn  to  rife  in  its  inquiriesy 

and  to  pafs>  as  far  as  poffible,  from 

fmall  matters  to  the  greateft.     Nor 

is  it  formed  merely  upon  fentiments 

.        ,  that  are  now  in  fafhion,  or  fupported 

only  byfuch  authorities  as  are  modern. 

Many  Authors  are  quoted,  that  now- 

a-days  are  but  little  ft udied  \    and 

fame  perhaps,  whofe  very  names  are 

.     hardly  known. 

The  Fate  indeed  of  antient  Authors 

(as  we  have  happened  to  mention  them) 

is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice*     A 

few  of  them  furvive  in  the  Libraries 

of  the  learned,  where  fome  venerable 

-  Folio,  that  ftill  goes  by  their  name, 

.    .     .     .    M 
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jufi  fufices  to  give  them  a  kind  of 
nominal  exiflence.  The  reft  have 
long  fallen  into  a  deeper  obfcurity, 
their  very  names,  when  mentioned* 
affe&ing  us  as  little,  as  the  names, 
when  we  read  them,  of  thofe  fubordi- 
nate  Heroes, 

Alcandrumque,  Haliumque,  No- 
emonaque,  Prytanimque. 

Now  if  an  Author,  not  content 
with  the  more  eminent  of  antient 
Writers,  foould  venture  to  bring  his 
reader  into  fuch  company  as  thefe 
laft,  among  people  (in  the  fajhion* 
able  phrafej  that  nobody  knows  y 
what  ufage,  what  quarter  can  he 
have  reafon  to  expeElf  Should  the 
Author  of  thefe  fpeculations  have 
done  this  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
has)  what  method  had  he  befi  take  in 
a  circumftance  fo  critical  f — Let  us 
fuppofe  him  to  apologize  in  the  beji 
manner  he  can,  and* in  confequence 
of  this,  tofuggefl  as  follows — 

m 
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He  hopes  there  will  be  found  a 
fleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  an* 
tient  fentiments,  as  the  view  of  an* 
tient  Architecture,  tho  in  ruins,  has 
fomething  venerable,  jfdd  to  this, 
what  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little 
known,  has  from  that  very  circum- 
Jlancethe  recommendation  of  novelty  \ 
Jo  that  here,  as  in  other  inflances. 
Extremes  may  be  faid  to  meet. 
Farther  fill,  as  the  Authors,  whom 
he  has  quoted,  lived  in  various  ages, 
42nd  in  difiant  countries  ;  fome  in  the 
full  maturity  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
Literature  ;  fome  in  its  declenfion  ; 
and  others  in  periods  fill  more  bar* 
barous,  and  depraved',  it  may  afford 
perhaps  no  unp leafing  fpeculation,  to 
fee  how  the  same  Reason  has  at  all 
times  prevailed ;  how  there  is  one 
Truth,  like  one  Sun,  that  has  en* 
lightened  human  Intelligence  through 
every  age,  and  faved  it  from  the 
darknefs  both  of  Sophijlry  and  Er- 
ror, 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge 
the  Mtndy  than  tbefe  extenfive  views 
of  Men y  arid  human  Knowlege  ;  no- 
thing  can  more  effectually  take  us  off 
from  the  foolifh  admiration  of  what 
i  is  immediately  before  our  eyes*  and 
help  us  to  a  jufter  efttmate  both  of 
frefent  Men,  and  prefent  Litera- 
ture. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  the  cafe  with 
the  multitude  in  every  nation,  that  as 
they  know  little  beyond  themj "elves  ,  and 
their  own  affair s ',  fo  out  of  this  nar- 
row fpbere  of knowlege,  they  think  no- 
thing worth  knowing.  As  we  Britons 
by  ourfituation  live  divided  from  the 
whole  world,,  this  perhaps  will  be 
found  to  be  more  remarkably  our  cafe. 
And  hence  the  reafon,  that  ourfiudies 
are  ufually  fatisfied  in  the  works1  of 
our  own  Countrymen ;  that  in  Philo- 
fopby,  in  Poetry,  in  every  kind  of 
fubjecl,  whether  ferious  or  ludicrous, 
whether  facred  or  profane,  we  think 

per- 
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perfe&ion  with  ourfelves,  and  that  it 
isfuperfluous  to  fearch  farther. 

The  Author  of  this  Treatife  would 
by  no  meant  detracl  from  the  jufi 
honours  due  to  thofe  of  his  "Country- 
men',  who  either  in  the  prefenty  or 
preceding  age,  have  fo  illuftrioujly 
adorned  it.  But  tho*  he  can  with  . 
pleafure  and  fincerity  join  in  celebra-  v 
ting  their  defer ts,  he  would  not  have 
the  admiration  of  thefet  or  of  any 
other  few,  to  pafs  thro  blind  excefs 
into  a  contempt  of  all  others.  Wert 
fuch  Admiration  to  become  univerfaly 
an  odd  event  would  follow  5  a  few 
learned  Men,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  would  contribute  in  a  man- 
-  ner  to  the  extinction  of  Letters. 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring 
only  the  authors  of  our  own  age-,  is 
that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of 
one  particular  Science.  There  is  in'. 
deed  in  this  laft  prejudice  fomething 

pecu- 
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peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  that  is, 
the  more  excellent  the  Science,  the 
more  likely  it  will  be  found  to  produce 
this  effecl, 

,  There  are  few  Sciences  more  in- 
trinfically  valuable,  than  Mathe- 
matics. It  is  hard  indeed  to  fay, 
to  which  they  have  more,  contributed* 
whether  to  the  Utilities  of  Life,  or  to 
the  fublimeft  farts  of  Science,  They 
are  the  noblefi  Praxis  of  Logic,  or 
universal  Reasoning.  It  is  thro* 
,  them  we  may  perceive,  how  the  Jlated 
Forms  of  Syllogifm  are  exemplified  in 
one  SubjeSi,  namely  the  Predicament 
3/"  Quantity.  By  marking  the  force 
of  thefe  Forms,  as  they  are  applied 
here,  we  may  be  enabled  to  apply 
them  of  ourf elves  elfe where.  Nay 
farther^  fiill— by  viewing  the  Mind, 
during  its  procefs  in  thefe  fyllogiftic 
employments,  we  may  come  to  know* 
in  part,  what  kind  of  Being  it  is ; 
fince  Mind,  like  other  Powers,  can- 
12  be 
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be  only  known  from  its  Operations. 
Whoever  therefore  will  fludy  Mathe- 
matics in  this  view,  will  become  mt 
only  by  Mathematics  a  more  expert 
Logician,  and  by  Logic  a  more  ra- 
tional Mathematician,  but  a  wifer 
Philofopher,  and  an  acuter  Reafoner, 
in  all  the  pofftble  fubje&s  either  of 
fcience  or  deliberation. 

But  when  Mathematics,  in/lead  of 
being  applied  to  this  excellent  purpofe, 
are  ufed  not  to  exemplify  Logic,  but 
to  fupply  its  place  \    no  wonder  if 
Logic  pafs  into  contempt,     and  if 
Mathematics,  infiead  of  furthering 
fcience,   become  in  faSl  an  obftacle. 
For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of 
that   Reafoning    which   is  univerfal, 
come  to  attach  them/elves  for  years 
to  a  fingle  Species,  a  fpecies  wholly 
involved   in     Lines    and    Numbers 
only ;  they  grow  infenfibly  to  believe 
thefe  lajl  as  infepar able  from  all  Rea- 
foning, as  the  poor  Indians  thought , 
$  every 
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every  horfeman  to  be  infeparable  from 
bis  borfe. 

And  thus  we  fee  the  ufe,  nay  the 
necejpty  of  enlarging  our  literary 
views,  left  even  Knowlege  itfelf 
fbould  obJlruB  its  own  growth,  and 
perform  infome  tneafure  the  part  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity* 

Such  then  is  the  Apology  made  by 
the  Author  of  this  Treatife,  for  the 
multiplicity  of  antient  quotations, 
with  which  he  has  filled  his  Booh  If 
he  can  excite  in  his  readers  a  proper 
fpirit  of  curiofity  ;  if  he  can  help  in 
the  leafi  degree  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  Science ;  to  revive  the  decaying 
tafie  of  antient  Literature  \  to  lejfen 
the  bigotted  contempt  of  every  thing 
not  modern  j  and  to  offer  t  to  Authors 
of  every  age  their  jufl  portion  of 
efteem ;  if  be  can  in  the  haft  degree 
contribute  to  thefe  ends,  he  hopes  it 
may  be  allowed 9  that  be  has  done  a 

fervic$ 
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Jervice  to  mankind*  Should  thisfer-> 
vice  be  a  reafon  for  his  Work  to  fur- 
vive,  he  has  confefi  already >,  it  would 
be  no  unpleafing  event.  Should  the 
contrary  happen^  he  muft  acquiefce 
in  its  fate,  and  let  it  peaceably 
fafs  to  thofe  defined  regions ;  whither 
the  productions  of  modern  Wit  arc 
every  day  pafftng, 

in  vicum  vendentera  tus  et 
odores. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Reader  is  dejired  to  take  notice,  that 
as  often  as  the  author  quotes  V.  I.  p.  &c. 
he  refers  to  Three  Treatifes  puhlijhedfrfi  in 
me  Volume,  O&avo,  in  the  year  1745. 
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cellence of  the^  Laji—Conclu- 
fon.  p.  403  / 
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Page     80,  line  1 7,  for  wordm*,  nod  varoraAxo*. 
131,  Note,  1.  i, /#r  Roman,  readRomixiu 
252,  1.  2  from  the  bottom,  for  An,  read  And. 
328,  1.  3  from  the  bottom,  fir  *<>y*w%  rtad  o0x,*l 
332,  1.  Iaft,  for  i,  rtad  it. 
369,  Note,  1. 15,/irancIeafing,  r*Wunceafing. 
384,  Note,  1. 4,  for  Mi  *v,  riadhhvv. 
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complete  Sets. 
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OR  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 

CONCERNING  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


BOOK     I. 

CHAP.     I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Defign  of  the  Whole. 

IF  Men  by  nature  had  been  framed  Ch.L 
for  Solitude,  they  had  never  felt  an 
Impulfe  to  conveffe  one  with  an- 
other :  And  if,  like  lower  Animals,  they 
had  been  by  nature  irrational,  they  could 
not  have  recognized  the  proper  Subjedts 
of  Difcourfe.  Since  Speech  then  is  the 
joint  Energie  of  our  beft  and  nobleft  Fa- 
"  culties  [a ),  (that  is  to  fay,  of  our  Rea- 

\  B  fan 

. : <-       l_j • 

(a)  See  V.  I.  p.  147  f  169.     See  alfo  Note  xv. 
IK  292,  and  Note  xix.  p.  296,  of  the  lame  Volume. 
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Ch.L  Jon  and  our  facial Affe&ionJ  being  withal 
out  peculiar  Ornament  and  Diftindtion,  as 
Men  i  thofe  Inquiries  may  furely  be  deemed 
interefting  as  well  as  liberal,  which  cither 
fearch  how  Speech  may  be  naturally  re- 
Jblved;  or  how,  when  refolved,  it  majr 
be  again  combined. 

He  r  e  a  large  field  for  fpeculating  opfcnff 
before  us.  We  may  either  behold  Speech, 
as  divided  into  its  conjlituent  Parts,  as  a 
Statue  may  be  divided  into  its  feveral 
Limbs;  or  elfc,  as  refolved  into  its  Matter 
and  Form,  as  the  fame  Statue  may  be  re- 
folded into  its  Marble  and  Figure. 

These  different  Anafyfings  or  Refolu* 
tions  constitute  what  we  call  (A)  Philo- 
sophical, or  Universal  Grammar". 

When 

(b)  Grammaticam  etiam  bipartitam  ponemus,  ut  alia 
fit  literaria,  alia  phflofophica,  &c.  Bacon,  de  Augm* 
Scient.  VL  I.  And  foon  after  he  adds — Verumtamen 
hac  if  fa  re  moniti,  cogitations  complexi  fumus  Grammati- 
cam quondam,  qua  non  ancdogiam  verborum  ad  inviceniy 
jedanahgiam  inttr  verba  ft  res  five  rationem  fedulo  in- 
qttirat*  *      " 
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When  we  have  viewed  Speech  thus  Ch.L 
cnalyfedy  we  may  then  confider  it,  as 
compounded.  And  here  in  the  firft  place 
we  may  contemplate  that  (c)  Syntbefis, 
which  by  combining  Jimpie  Terms  produces 
a  Truth;  then  by  combining  two  Truth* 
produces  a  third ;  and  thus  others*  and 
others,  in  continued  Demonstration,  till 
we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions 
of  Science* 

Now  this  is  thvxjiipetior  and  moft  ex- 
cellent Syntbefis,  which  alone  applies  itfetf 
to  our  IntelkB  or  Reafony  and  which  to 
B  2  condu& 

{c)  Arijlotle  fays— -tow  &  xa}<*  pnitfjuotv  cu/a- 
ttAoxw  Aryopww  »Jf*  in  olXifilg  irt  tyvMt  «Y«V 
*7w  £»fywir&9  Aiux©^,  t^q^£J,  vixft — Of  thofi  words 
x  which  are  fpoken  without  Connections  there  is  no  one 
either  true  or  falfe  -9  as  for  in/lance^  Man>  white, 
runneth,  conquer eth.  Cat*  C.  4»  So  again  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Treatife  De  Interpretatione^  irtp)  yap 
cuv8i(r^  k,  &a'igf(nv  i$-j  ro  i^iu^cf  ti  m)  to  oiXnQif* 
True  and  Falfe  are  feen  in  Compofaion  and  Divijion. 
Compofifion  makes  affirmative  Truth,  Divilion  makes 
negative^  yet  both  alike  bring  Terms  together,  and  fo 
hx  therefore  maybe  called  fynthetical. 
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Ch.I.    conduct  according  to  Rule,  conftituteS 
'        "   the  Art  of  Logics 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  thofe 
(tl)  inferior  Compofitions*  which  arc  pro- 
ductive 


♦  (d)  Ammmius  in  his  Comment  on  the  Treatife 
Ilift  EppwUs)  p.  53,  gives  the  following  ExtraS 
from  Theophraftus^  which  is  here  inferted  at  length,  as 
well  for  the  Excellence  of  the  Matter,  as  becaufe  it  is 
not  (I  believe)  elfewhere  extant.  N 

i  <pi\Q<ro<p<&  ®titg*r&y  tic  re  nP02  TOTS 
AKPOXlMENOTt,  «k  x)  mpaiiw  ri,  xj  tiic 
iiPOi  TA    IlPArMATA,    Jttjj  «y  o  Xiyuit  wu- . 

<ni>  aula  tij>  IIPOE  TOTS  AKPOATA2  xofa^ 
ywovlai  xaroirfixn  x>  fflopixn,  iiori  tf>yov  dv]aTg  fxAc- 
yf  <rflai  ra  <rt{xvoTtga,  ruv  ivofj.xTUvy  *AA«  prj  rci  xoipi 
xj  3tSj\pi\>y.'iva,3    xj  Tavra  ivocgpoviux;  <rvfst,7r\iX£i*  aA- 

AjlA»K,  «f*  J*<*  THTttlf  xj  T«*  T8Tdlf  S7T0jCl£>6>y,  oTdr 
tCtlpMilOtSy  yAuXUT>|T^»,  ft)  T«*  oiXkUV  Ifotilt,  ST*  T£  paJ- 

xpoAoyiafj  xj  (3^a^uXoyi<z^,  xala  x&»f  op  -cravrwv  -ara- 
f  aAajuCaJ'O/Afwy,  ©Tirai'  re  f  ov  axf  oaTW,  x)  *WAiJ£aJ. 
x)  la-pJ?  tw  toi'8«  j^nf  wfoVJa  fJC«i>*  r?f  tf  yi  ilPOS 
TA  IIPArMATA^S  Acy«  <r%i<rtu>$  o  QiXiref&» 
wpgnyspivus  iinfAtXw  elect,  to,  n  ^uJ'©'  JuA«y;c«>» 
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duftivc  of  the  Pathetic,    and  the  Pfca*    Ch.I. 
fant  in  all  their  kinds,  Thefe  latter  Com- 

pofitions 

93  to  aX^Sfc  diroiiiMvs*  .  The  Relation  of  Speech  be- 
ing twofold  (as  the  Phihfopher  Theophrqftus  hath 
fettled  it)  one  to  the  Hearers,  to  whom  it  explains 
fomething%  and  one  to  the  Things,  concerning  which 
the  Speaker  propofes  to  perfuade  his  Hearers  :  JVifb 
rejpeel  to  the  firft  Relation,  that  which  regards  the 
Hearers,  are  employed  Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  Thus 
it  becomes  the  buftnefs  of  thefe  two,  to  feieel  the  mojt 
rejpeclable  Words,  and  not  thofe  that  are  common  and 
of  vulgar  ufe,  and'  to  connetl  Juch  Words  harmonioufly 
me  with  another,  fo  as  thro*  thefe  things  and  their 
confequences,  Juch  ps  Ptrjpicmty^  Delicacy,  and  the 
other  Forms  of  Eloquence,  together  with  Copioifnefs  antf 
Brevity,  all  employed  in  their  proper  feafon,  to  lead 
the  Hearer,  andflriie  him,  and  hold  him  vanquijbed  by 
the  power  of  Perfuajion.  On  the  contrary^  as  to  the 
Relation  of  Speech  to  Things,  here  the  Philofopher 
will  be  found  t$  haye  a  principal  employ,  as  well  in 
Refuting  the  Falfi,  as  in  demonftrating  the  True. 

SanQius  fpeaks  elegantly  on  tfye  fame  Subjeft. 
Creavit  Deus  hominem  rationis  participem-y  cui,  quia 
Sociabilem  ejfe  voluit,  magno  pro  munere  dedit  Sei- 
monem.  Sermoni  autem  perficiendo  tres  opifices  adbi- 
buiU  Prima  eft  Grammatica,  qua  ab  oratione  fola- 
cifmos  fef  barbarifmos  expeffit;  fecunda  Diale&ics, 
qua  in  Sermonis  veritate  verjatur  >  tertia  Rhetorics}, 
qua  ornatum  Sermonis  tantum  exquiriu     Min.  1,    j? 

'  *  B  3 
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Ch.  I.  pofitions  afpire  not  to  the  Intelleft,  but 
being  addreffed  to  the  Imagination,  the 
AffeEtions,  and  the  Senfe,  become  from 
their  different  heightnings  either  Rhe- 
toric or  Poetry. 

Nor  need  we  neceffarily  view  thefe 
Arts  diftinfitly  and  apart ;  we  may  ob- 
ferve,.  if  we  pleafe,  how  perfe&ly  they 
co-incide.  Grammar  is  equally  requi- 
fite  to  every  one  of  the  reft.  And  though  , 
Logic  may  indeed  fubfift  without  Rhe- 
toric or  Poetry,  yet  fo  neceffary  to 
thefe  laft  is  a  found  and  correct  Logic, 
that  without  it,  they  are  no  better  than 
warbling  Trifles. 

Now  all  thefe  Inquiries  (as  we  have 
faid  already)  and  fuch  others  arifing  from 
them  as  are  of  ftill  fublimer  Contempla- 
tion, (of  which  in  the  Sequel  there  may 
be  poflibly  not  a  few)  may 'with  jufttce  be 
deemed  Inquiries  both  interefting  and 
liberal. 


At 
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At  prefent  we  (hall  poftpone  the  whole  Ch .  L 
fynthetical  Part,  (that  is  to  fky,  Logic  and  *■— vW 
Rhetoric)  and  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
analytical,  that  is  to  fay,  Universal 
Grammar.  In  this  we  (hall  follow 
the  Order,  that  we  have  above  laid  down, 
firft  dividing  Speech,  as  a  Whole,  into 
its  constituent  Parts;  thenrefolving 
it,  as  a  Composite,  into  its  Matter 
and  Form  ;  two  Methods  of  Analyfis 
very  different  in  their  kind,  and  which 
lead  to  a  variety  of  very  different  Specu- 
lations. 

Should  any  one  obje<a,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  our  Inquiry  we  fometimes  de- 
fcend  to  things,  which  appear  trivial  and 
low  ;  let  him  look  upon  the  effedts,  to 
which  thofe  things  contribute,  theji  from 
the  Dignity  of  the  Confequences,  let  him 
honour  the  Principles. 

The  following  Story  may  not  impro- 
perly be  here  inferted.  "  When  the  Fame 
B  4  "of 
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"  of  Her  adit  us  was  celebrated  through-* 
"  out  Greece,  there  were  certain  perfons, 
"  that  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  fo  great  a 
Man.  They  came,  and,  as  it  happen- 
ed, found  him  warming  himfelf  in  a 
' €  Kitchen.  The  meannefs  of  the  place 
"  occafioned  them  to  flop ;  upon  which 
"  the  Philofopher  thus  accofted  them— 
"  Enter  (fays  he)  boldly,  for  herb 

"    TOO  THERE  ARE  GoDS  (*)." 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no 
part  of  Nature  too  mean -for  the  Divine 
Prefence ;  fo  there  is  no  kind  of  Subjeft, 
having  its  foundation  in  Nature,  that  is 
below  the  Dignity  of  a  philofophical  In- 
quiry. 

'    {*)  See  Ariflet.  dc  Part,  Animal.  I.  I.  c.  5. 
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CHAP,     II. 

Concerning  the  Analyjing  of  Speech  into  it$ 
fmallefi  Parts. 

THOSE  things,  which  zrtjirft  to  Na~  Ch.IIj 
ture,  are  not firft  to  Man.  Nature 
begins  from  Cau/es,  and  thence  defcends 
to  EffeSts.  Human  Perceptions  firft  open 
upon  EffeStSy  and  thence  by  flow  degrees 
afcend  to  Caufes.  Often  had  Mankind 
feen  the  Sun  in  Eclipfe,  before  they  knew 
its  Caufe.to  be  the.  Moon's  Interpofition  $ 
much  oftner  had  they  feen  thbfe  unceafing 
Revolutions  of  Summer  and  Wintef-,  of 
Pay  and  Night,  bofore  they  knew  the 
£aufe  to  be  the  Earth's  double  Motion  (a). 

Even 


(a)  This  Diftin&ion  of  firfl  to  Many  and  firft  to 
Nature^  was  greatly  regarded  in  the  Peripatetic  PhU 
lofophy.  See  Arift.  Pbyf.  Aufculf.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Themf- 
ttus's  Comment  on  the  fame,  Pqfler.  Jfiafyt.  1.  I. 
c.  2.  De  Anima,  1.  2.  c.  2.  It  leads  us,  when  pro- 
perly regarded,  to  a  very  'important  Diftindion  be- 
,;         '  7    •  tween 
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Even  in  Matters  of  Art  and  &uman  Crea- 
tion, if  we  except  a  few  Artifts  and  cri- 
tical 

1 '  ■       i  ■  ■    ■  <     ■  ■  ■       .     .  .11,  i !■  - 

tween  Intelligence  Divine  and  Intelfigence  Human. 
God  may  be  faidto  view  the  Firft,  as  firft ;  and  die 
Laft,  as  laft ;  that  is,  he  views  Effects  thro'  Caufes  in 
their  natural  Order.  Man*  views  the  Laft,  as  firft ; 
and  the  Firft,  as  laft;  that  is,  he  views  Caufes  tfiror 
Effecls%  in  an  inverfe  Order.  And  hence  the 
JVfeaning  of  that  Paflage  in  Arijlotle :  So-wsp  yip 
rot  tm  vuxlepi'Jwr  o/t*/»*7«  irpoc  ro  $tyl&*- t%tt  ri 
fAtV  ij/*«pa*,  *r«  xj  rJic  *i*.trip*e  ^u^Jff  i  N«f  vpoe 
ta  t?  fu<r«  pavifdrala  iroi£l<av.  As  are  the  Eyes  of 
Bats  to  the  Light  of  the  Day,  fo  is  Maris  Intelligence 
to  thofe  ObjjftS)  that  are  by  Nature  the  hrightejl  and 
moft  confpicuous  of  all  Things.  Metaph.  1.  2.  c.  i.  See 
•Alio  1.  7.  c.  4.  and  Ethic.  Nicom.  1. 1.  c.  4.  Ammomusy 
xeafomng  in  the  feme  way,  fays  very  pertinently  to 
the  Subje&  of  this  Treatife — 'Ayonrnrov  tJJ  a»9pw- 
iriwp  puVti,  ex  twv  olrtXtripuv  x)  0-w9trw  hr\  ra  &- 
*-A«r*p*  x)  nXnirtpa  *?«»««*•  ri  yap  *w*0«Ta/x«AA# » 
cvwGn  %fA.7v}  x)  yvwpi/xwTcpa-  "Outw  ySv  x)  0  votX$ 
iTpai  ph  Aoyov,  x)  (Way,  iwjt^Ttif  «rff  iirojir,  oWr 
Tsroy  St  dmXv<roLt  uq  ctotxot  xj  pif/t*a,  xj  T«?Ta  etc 
<ruAAa&xf,  xdxtTvx  «*V  foi^tix,  gxm*  Human  Na- 
ture may  be  well  contented  to  advance  from  the  more 
imperfeel  and  complex  to  the  more  fimple  and  perfeel ; 
for  the  complex  Subjecls  are  more  familiar  to  usy  and 
better  known.  Thus  therefore  it  is  that  even  a  Child 
knows  how  tofut  a  Sentence  togethery  andfayy  Socrates 
4  walfcetb  $ 
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tical  Obferirers,  the  reft  look  no  higher  Ch.II. 
than  to  the  Practice  and   mere   Work, 
knowing  nothing  of  thofe  Principles,  on 
which  the  whole  depends. 

Thus  in  Speech  for  example— All 
men,  even  the  loweft,  can  fpeak  their 
Mother-Tongue.  Yet  how  many  of  this 
multitude  can  neither  write,  nor  even 
read  ?  How  many  of  thofe,  who  are  thu* 
far  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  Gram- 
mar, which  refpe&s  the  Genius  of  their  ' 
own  Language  ?  How  few  then  mud  be 
thole,  who  know  Grammar  univer- 
sal; that  Grammar,  which  without  re- 
garding the  feveral  Idioms  of  particular 
Languages,  only  refpeSfs  tbofe  Principles, 
that  are  ejfential  to  them  all  ? 

'Tis  our  prcfent   Defign   to  inquire 
about  this  Grammar ;  in  doing  which  we 

fball 

walketh ;  but  how  to  refolve  this  Sentence  into  a  Noun 
and  Verby  and  thefi  again  into  Syllables,  and  Syllables 
into  Letters  or  Elements,  here  be  is  at  a  lofs.  Am.  io. 
Cpm»  dc  Predic,  p.  29. 
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Ch.  II.  (hall  follow  the  Order  confonant  to  human 
Perception,  as  being  for  that  reafon  the 
more  eafy  to  be  und?rftood. 

We"  (hall  begin  therefore  firft  from  a 
Piriod  or  -Sentence,  that  combination  in 
Speech,  which  is  obvious  to  all,  and 
thence  pafg,  if  poffible,  to  thofe  its  pri* 
mary  Parts,  which,  however  effential, 
jtre  only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  refpeft  therefore  to  the  dif-* 
ferent  Species  of  Sentences,  who  is  there 
fo  ignorant,  as  if  \ve  addfefs  him  in  his 
Mother-Tongue,  not  to  know  when  'tis 
we  ajfert,  and  when  we  quejiion;  when  'tis 
yrt  command,  aqd  \vhen  vrepray  or  wi/b  I 

For  exarpple.  when  we  read  ip  Shake* 
£>eare*, 

'  The  Man,  that  hath  no  miific  in  himfelfi 
And  is  not  movd  with  concord  offweet 
Jbunds, 

Is  Jit  for  Treafons      ■  ■ 

Or 

* m   '  *  *      '       ■   ■     .»«    ■  7— i— —"  ■       * 

•  Merchant  of  Venice* 
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Or  in  Milton  *,  •  Ch.IL 

0  Friends,  I  hear  the  ttead  of  nimhk 

feet, 
Hajling  this  w&y—+ 

'tis  obvious  that  thcfe  are  ajfertive^  Sen- 
tences, one  founded  upon  Judgment,  the 
other  upon  Senfation. 

'  When  the  Witch  in  Macbeth  fays  to 
her  Companions, 

Wbrnjhall  we  three  nteel  again 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain  t 

this  ''tis  evident  is  an  interrogative  Sen- 
tence. 

When  Macbeth  fays  to  the  Ghoft  of 
Banquo, 

■  HeriCe,  horrible  Shadow, 
Unreal  Mock'ry  hence  /■   ■   ■ 

he  fpeaks  an  imperative  Sentence,  founded 
upon  the  paffion  of  hatred. 

When 
*  P.  L.  IV.  866. 
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Ch.  IL       When  Milton  fays  in  the  character  of 
his  Allegro, 

*  Haflethee,  Nymph  ,  and  bring  with  t&ee 
Jejl  and  youthful  Jollity, 

he  too  fpeaks  an  imperative  Sentence,  tho* 
founded  oh  the  paflion,  not  of  hatred  but 
/         of  love. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  Para* 
dife  Lojl  we  read  the  following  addreis, 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  doft  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart,  and 

pure, 
Inftruft  me,  for  thou  inowfl— 

this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative 
Sentence,  tho'  perhaps  it  bear  the  fame 
Form,  but  rather  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Word) 
'tis  a  Sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  ?  Are  Senten- 
ces to  be  quoted  in  this  manner  without 
ceafing,  all  differing  from  each  other  in 

their 
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their  ftamp  and  charadter  ?    Are  they  no    Ch.IL 
way  reducible  to  certain  definite  Clafles  ? 
If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  of  rational 
comprehenfioh, — Let  us  however  try. 

'Tis  a  phrafe  often  applied  to  a  man,, 
when  fpeaking,  that  he /peaks  his  mind  ; 
as  much  as  to  fay,  that  his  Speech  or  Dif- 
courfe  is  a  publijhing  of  fome  Energie  or 
Motion  of  bis  Soul.  So  it  indeed  is  in  every 
one  that  fpeaks,  excepting  alone  the  Dif- 
fembler  or  Hypocrite  $  and  he  too,  as  far 
as  pofiible,  afFeds  the  appearance. 

Now  the  Powers  of  the  soul  (over 
and  above  the  meer+nutritive)  may  be  in- 
cluded all  of  them  in  thofe  of  Percep- 
tion, and  thofe  of  Volition.  By  the 
Powers  of  Perception,  I  mean  the 
Senfes  and  the  IntelleSt ;  by  the  Powers  of 
Volition,  I  mean,  in  an  extended  fenfe, 
not  only  the  Will,  but  the  feveral  Pajfions 
and  Appetites ;  in  ftiort,  all  that  moves  to 
ASfion,  whether  rational  or  irrational. 

If 

II'       HIM— —  ■  ■        1      ^  .  1    1     ■  1       11  1   1 

t  Vid,  Ariftot.  de  An.  II.  4. 
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Cft.II.       If  then  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Soul 

w-v-w   be  thefe  two,  'tis  plain  that  every  Speech 

or  Sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  Soul, 

tnuft  of  courfe  refpeft  one  or  other  of 

thefe* 

If  we  ajfert,  then  is  it  a  Sentence  which 
refpedts  the  Powers  of  Percept  ion.  For 
what  indeed  is  to  ajfert,  if  we  confider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publijh 
fome  Perception  either  of  the  Senfes  or 
the  Intellect? 

Again,  if  we  interrogate,  if  we  com- 
mand, if  we  pray,  or  if  vre  wifh,  (which 
in  terms  of  Art  is  to  fpeak  Sentences  in- 
terrogative, imperative,  precative,  or  op- 
tative) what  do  we  but  publilh  fo  many 
different  Vol  i  t  ion  s  ? — For  who  is  it  that 
quejlions  ?  He  that  has  a  Dejire  to  be  in* 
formed.- — Who  is  it  that  commands?  He 
that  has  a  Will,  which  he  would  have 
obey 'd.— What  are  thofe  Beings,  who 
either  wijh  or  pray  ?    Thofe,    who  feel 

certain 
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Certain  wants  cither  for  themfelves,  of  Ch.IL 
others* 

If  then  the  Sours  leading  Powers  be  the 
two  above  mentioned,  and  it  be  true  that 
all  Speech  is  a  publication  of  thefe  Powers* 
it  will  follow  that  everv  Sentence 

WILL  BE  EITHER  A  SENTENCE  OF  AS- 
SERTION, or  A  Sentence  of  Voli- 
tion. And  thus,  .by  referring  all  of 
them  to  one  of  thefe  two  claffes,  have 
we  found  an  expedient  to  reduce  their 
infinitude  (£). 

The 


{b)    *Pu7«0V  XV    tri  TtJ£    J'UJ^J  Tils  1?/A£T£f  XS  $It\x$ 

tots  x)  of fxlixaj  XsyofAwas*  (hiyta  H  yw?Mxg  f*h9 
xxV  a;  ywdarxofAiv  tKXfou  rZv  Struy,  olov  v£v,  J*a- 
>o»av,  $o£xv,  qxyrxvlxv  x)  ai<rflu<n**  Jfcxlsxat  H, 
xxff  a?  optyipsQx  ruv  xyxQuvy  u  twv  ovtwv,  *i  twj> 
foKivrwyOiw  (Zx\n<riv  \iyuy  vrgoocipHnv,  d'ujuoy,  *j  iVi- 
Ou/a/^v)  t«  MEN  rvr\x^ atliri  tS  Aoys  (t«  ©•«£#  to* 
aTro^aj/TiXov)  a?ro  twv  ojtxjjxwv  Svyxfttm  trpoip^ov* 
rxi  Ttf^  t^JC^)  **  *«T?f  xa(P  auTJiv  £vipy«(T»»c,  aKXx 
Wf  of  etc^o*  aTOT£*ro/x8v>if  (to*  <ru/xSaAX£<rOai  ^oxarrof 

IFf  Of  TO  TUj££lV  TT,f  iffitw)    *}  JlTQi    AoyOV  TffXf  dvl* 

.  C  £iT»Vn? 
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Ch.II.       The  Extenfions  of  Speech  are  qui« 
indefinite,  as  may  be  feeh  if  we  compare 

the 


fyrinu  **$***!>  «ri  ™  nTIMATIKOT  j£ 
EPX2THMATIKOT  xaAsjugva  Xoyx,  ri  wfZyfx*, 
•  Xj  tl  zrfocypx,  riroi  aula  ixeivs  ri)%t7v  iq>itfj.ivr\<;,  -orf of 
ov  o  Ao'y^,  <8<r7r£/>  sVl  t5  KAHTIKOT,  S  tiw* 
wap*  aula  Wf  a££«f '  x)  rclvTKy  1}  w*  *sraf  a  xf  «tJo^©*> 
u?  iVl  ti»$  ETXH2,  5  «*  zsraja  Xtlf>oitfo>y  «f  vk\  ri 
xvpiw;  xaXzfAtviv;  JlPOXTA£EX22%  jcaovov  AE  to 
AIIOOANTTKON  aVo  twv  yvwrixaw,  xj  kV*  tSt* 
IJayffXrixoy  tik  ywojAwris  lit  r]{Mv  yvuxrEUS  ruv  *srf ay- 
uktw  u\ti65gy  ri  QotwofJLfauf)  Sio  m)  /u&j/ov  tjcto  J«x7i- 
xov  Ip*  ccXnhix;  r\  $/vj$*s>  rZy  i\  cLxkw  i&iv*  The 
Meaning  of  the  above  paflage  being  implied  in  the 
Text,  we  tate  its  tranflation  from  the  Latin  Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum  igitur  ejly  cum  anuria  nojlra  dupUcem 
pote/latem  kab>aty  cognitionis,  £ff  vitay  qua  etiam  appe- 
titionis  ac  cupiditatis  appellator,  qua  vero  cognitionis  ejty 
vis  eft,  qua  res  fingulai  cognofcimus,  ut  mens,  cogttatio, 
opinio,  phantafia,  fenfus  :  appetitut  vero  facultas  eft,  qua 
bona,  vel  qua  funty  vel  qua  videntur,  concupifcimus,  ut 
funt  voluntas,  confilium>  ira,  eupiditas :  quatuor  orationis 
/pedes,  prater  enwiciantem,  a  partibus  animi  proficifcun- 
tur,  qua  concupifcunt ;  non  cum  animus  ipfe  per  Ji  agit, 
Jed  cum  adaliumfe  convertit,  qui  ei  ad  confequendum  ia\ 
quod  cupit,  conducere  pqffe  videatur ;  atque  ctiam  vel  ra- 
tionem  ab  co  exquirit,  ut  in  oration,  quam  Percunftan- 

tem, 


i 
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the  Eneid  tti  an  Epigram  of  Martial.  But  Ch.II. 
the  hngefi  Extenfion,  with  which  Gram- 
mar has  to  do,  is  the  Extenfion  here 
confidered,  that  is  to  fay,  a  Sentence. 
The  greater  Extenfions  (fuch  as  Syllo- 
gifms,  Paragraphs,  Sections,  and  complete 
Works)  belong  not  to  Grammar,  but  to 
Arts  of  higher  order  %  not  to  mention  that 
all  of  them  are  but  Sentences  repeated. 

Now  a  Sentence  (c)  may  befketch'd 

in  the  following  defcription*— a  compound 

C  2  Quantity 


tern,  aut  Interrogantem  vocant ;  vel  rem :  Jtque  rem, 
vel  cum  ipfum  confequi  cupity  quicum  loquitur^  ut  in  op- 
tantc  oratione,  vel  aliquant  ejus  actionem :  atque  in  hac+ 
vel  ut  a  pra/lantiorey  ut  in  Deprecatione  ;  vel  ut  ab  in-* 
feriorej  ut  in  a,  qui  proprie  Juflus  nominatur.  Sola 
autem  Enuncians  a  cognofcendi  facultate  proficifcitur : 
bacque  nunciat  rerum  cognitionem,  qua  in  nobis  g/7,  out 
veranty  aut  Jimulatam.  Itaque  Haec  fola  verum  falfum- 
que  capit :  praterea  vero  nulla.  Ammon.  in  Libr.  de 
Interprctatione. 

pif*  x*V  dvri  vr^xlvu  n.     Arift.  Poet  c«  20« 
See  alfo  de  Interpret,  c.  4. 
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Ch.  II.  Quantity  of  Sound  fignificant  9  of  which  cef* 
tain  Parts  are  tbemfehes  alfo  fignificant. 

Thus  when  I  fay  [the  Sun  jhinitb]  not 
only  the  whole  quantity  of  found  has  a 
meaning,  but  certain  Parts  alfo,  fuch  as 
[Sun]  and  [Jhineth.] 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  ?  Have  thefe 
Parts  again  other  Parts,  which  are  in  like 
manner  fignificant,  and  fo  may  the  pro- 
grefs  be  purfued  to  infinite  ?  Can  we  fup* 
pofe  all  Meaning,  like  Body,  to  be  divi- 
fible,  and  to  include  within  itfelf  other 
Meanings  without  end?  If  this  be  abfurd, 
then  mud  we  neceflarily  admit,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  Sound  fignificant,  of 
which  no  Part  is  of  itfelf  fignificant.  And 
this  is  what  we  call  the  proper  chara&er 
of  a  (d)  Word.     For  thus,  though  the 

Words 


(d)  tf  «™  <ri»/*amxii, — J*  f"f  &  ifa  fa  x*V  avro 
wmpavmiv.  De  Poetic,  c.  20.  De  Interpret,  c  z 
&  3.    Frisian's  Definition  of  a  Word  (Lib.  2.)  is  as 

follows 
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Words  [Sun]  and  [Jhineth]  have  each  a  Ch.II. 
Meaning,  yet  is  there  certainly  no  Mean- 
ing in  any  of  their  Parts,  neither  in  the 
Syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in  the  Letters  of 
the  other. 

If  therefore  all  Speech,  whether  in 
profe  or  verfe,  every  Whole,  every  Sec- 
tion, every  Paragraph/  every  Sentence, 
imply  a  certain  Meaning,  divifible  into 
other  Meanings ,  but  Words  imply  a 
Meaning,  which  is  not  Jo  divifible :  it  fol- 
lows that  Words  will  be  the  fmallejl  parts 
ofjpeech,'  in  as  much  as  nothing  left  has 
any  Meaning  at  all. 

C  %  To 


follows— -Diclio  eft  pars,  minima  orationis  conftruQa^  id 
eft,  in  ordine  compoftta*  Pars  autem,  quantum  ad  iotum 
inUUigendum^  id  efty  ad  totius  fenfus  inteUtclum*  Hoc 
autem  idea  dittum  eft,  nequis  conetut  vires  in  duas  partes 
divider e^  hoc  eftj  in  vi  &  res  ;  nan  enim  ad  totum  intelli- 
gendum  hac  fit  divijio*  To  Prifcian  we  may  add  Theo-  ( 
dore  Gaza.~—Aifys  31,  pef  ^*  iAaj^if  ov  Kara  dyrafyu. 
Aoya.  Introd.  Gram.  1.  4.  Plato  fhewed  them  this 
chanuaeri^ic  of>  Word— See  O^/w,  n.  385,  EdjtA 
Scrr. 


%%  NERMB  S. 

Ch.II.       To  know  therefore  thejpecies  of  Words \ 
muft  needs  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
Speech,  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  its 
piinutejt  Parts. 

This  therefore  muft  become  our  next 
Inquiry, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     III. 

Concerning  tbefpecies  of  Words,  thefmallejt 
Parts  of  Speech. 

LE  T  us  firft  fearch  for  the  Species  Ch.IIL 
of  Words  among  thofe  Parts  of1 
Speech,   commonly  received  by  Gram- 
marians.    For  example,    in  one  of  the 
paffages  above  cited.— 

The  Man,  that  hath  no  mujic  in  himfelf, 
And  is  not  movd  with  concord  of  fweet 

founds, 
Is  ft  for  treafons— 

Here  the  Word  [The]  is  an  Article  ;— 
[Man]  [No]  [Mufic]  [Concord]  [Sweet] 
[Sounds]  [Fit]  [Treafons]  are  all  Nouns, 
fome  Subftantive,  and  fome  Adjeftive—* 
[That]  and  [Himfelf]  are  Pronouns— 
[Hath]  and  [is]  are  Verbs— [moved]  a 
Participle  —  [Not]  an  Adverb— 
[And]  a  Conjunction  —  [In]  [with] 
C  4  and 
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Ch.III,  and  [For]  arc  Prepositions.  In  one 
fentcnce  we  hftve  all  tfcofe  Parts  of  Speech, 
which  the  Greek  Grammarians  are  found 
tg  apknowledge.  The  Latins  only  dif- 
fer in  having  no  Article,  and  in  feparat- 
ing  thp  Interjection,  as  a  Part  of  it- 
felf,  whjch  the  Greeks  include  among 
the  Species  of  Adverbs. 

What  then  fhall  we  determine  ?  why 
are  there  not  more' Species  of  Words? 
why  fo  many  ?  or  if  neither  more  nor 
fewer,  why  thefc  and  not  others  ? 

To  refolye,  if  pofiible,  thefe  fevcral 
Qjjerjes,  let  us  examine  any  Sentence  that 
comes  in  our  way,  and  fee  what  diffe- 
rences we  can  difcover  in  its  Parts,  For 
example,  the  fame  Sentence  above, 

*the  Man  that  hath  no  Mujtc,  &c. 

One  Difference  foon  occurs,  that  fomc 
Words  are  variable,  and  others  invariable. 
Thus  the  Word  Man  may  be  varied  into 
ManszndMen}  Hath,  into  Have,  Hq/f, 

HadK 
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Had,  &c.   Sweet  into  Sweeter  and  Sweet-  Ch.III. 
eft  1  Fit  into  Fitter  and  Fittejl.     On  the 
Cpntrary,  the  Words,  The,  In,  And,  and 
fome  others,  remain  as  they  are,  and  can* 
not  be  altered. 

s 

ANDyetitmaybequeftioned,  how  far 
this  Difference  is  effential .  For  in  the  firfl 
place,  there  are  Variations,  which  can  be 
hardly  called  neceiTary,  becaufe  only  fome 
Languages  have  them,  and  others  have 
them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the  dual 
Variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the 
Moderns  and  to  the  ancient  Latins,  Thus 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their  Adjep* 
•  tives  by  the  triple  Variation  of  Gender, 
Cafe,  and  Number ;  whereas  the  Englijh 
never  vary  them  in  any  of  thofe  ways,  but 
thro*  all  kinds  of  Concord  preferve  them 
ftill  the  fame.  Nay  even  thofe  very  Va* 
riations,  which  appear  moft  neceffary, 
may  have  their  places  fupplied  by  other 
methods;  fome  by  Auxiliars,  as  when 
forBruti,  or  Bruto,  we  fay,  of  Brutus,  to 

Bru{us ; 
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Ch.III.  Brutus;  fome  by  meer  Portion,  as  when  for 
Brutum  amavit  Caffius,  we  fay,  CaJJius 
lovd  Brutus.  For  here  the  Accu/ative, 
which  in  Latin  is  known  any  where  from, 
its  Variation,  is  in  Englijh  only  known 
from  its  Pqfition  or  place. 

If  then  the  Diftin&ion  of  Variable  and 
Invariable  will  not  anfwer  our  purpofe, 
let  us  look  farther  for  fome  other  more 
effential. 

Suppose  then  we  fhould  diffolve  the 
Sentence  above  cited,  and  view  its  feveral 
Parts  as  they  ftand  feparate  and  detach- 
ed. Some  'tis  plain^/7/ preferve  a  Mean- 
ing (fuch  as  Man,  Mufic,  Sweet,  &c) 
others  on  the  contrary  immediately  lofe  it 
(fuch  as,  And,  The,  With,  &c.)  Not 
that  thefe  laft  ha^e  no  meaning  at  all, 
but  in  fadl  they  never  have  it,  fbut  when 
in  company,  or  officiated. 

Now  it  fhould  feem  that  this  Diftinc- 
tfon,   if  any,    was   effential.      For   all 

Words 
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Words  are  fignificant,  or  elfe  they  would  Ch.III. 
not  be  Words';  and  if  every  thing  not*£- 
fotute,  is  of  courfe  relative,  then  will  all 
Words  be  fignificant  either  abfolutely  or 
relatively. 

With  refpedfc  therefore  to  this  Dis- 
tinction, the  firft  fort  of  Words  may  be 
cziY  A  fignificant  by  tbemfelveti  the  latter 
may  be  call'd  fignificant  by  relation ;  or  if 
we  like  it  better,  the  firft  fort  may  bc# 
call'd  Principals,  the  latter  Acceffories* 
The  firft  are  like  thofe-ftones  in  the  bafis 
of  an  Arch,  which  iwe  able  to  fupport 
themfelves,  even  when  the  Arch  is  d£- 
ftroyed ;  the  latter  are  like  thofe  fton^s 
in  its  Summit  or  Curve,  which  can  no 
longer  ftand,  than  while  the  whole  fub- 
lifts  (e). 

§  This 

(*)  ApoBonius  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the  acuteft  Kw^ 
thors  that  ever  wrote  on  the  fubjedfc  of  Grammar)  il- 
luftrates  the  different  power  of  Words,  by  the  different 
power  of  Letters.  *Eti,  09  rpoiro*  r£v  wxtita* 
ji  p'w  ip  fwnirr*,  *  x)  x*V  iavri  fwn*  &mn\u9 
4  r» 
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Ch.III.      §  This  Diftin&ion  being  admitted*  we 
thus  purfue  our  Speculations.   All  things 

whau 


t»  it  (ru/A^toi/a,  avtg  avtv  ruv  fuvnivlM  ix  i%ti  pur** 
vnv  Ixpwvtxnv.  rov  olvrou  t^qttqv  irw  imvontrcu  x&  vi 
*rw  Ae£ecw«  oil  (Atv  yocg  dvjuv,  tjmtw  tiv*  rZv  pwwjeV- 
ruitj  jurat  iun*  xaOairff  ivk  tuSv  pnfxxTM,  ivofxxruv, 

MTUVVfAlW,  (Vftpj»7>jP«rCW°— 'il    ii}    U<T7rtpl\  (TVpQWOL} 

dvctpivvvi  t«  Qmv$vt&3  8  ivy»[Aivct  xotr  Hi  ay  fnrx 
iik«j— xaflaTrff  m  ryv  -crfofitVfwv,  tw*  ap0/)»i^  twv 
cvviifTfim*  rot  yapTQixvra  an  twv {xogiuv  owtnj/xami. 
In  the  fame  manner^  as  of  the  Elements  or  Letter s^  fome 
ere  fowelsy  which  ofthemfehes  complete  a  Sound  \  others 
are  Gmfonantsy  which  without  the  help  of  Vowels  have  no 
exprefs  Vocality ;  fo  Ukewife  may  we  conceive  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  Words.  Some  ofthern^  like  Vowels^  are  ofthem- 
fehes exprejpvej  as  is  the  cafe  of  Verbs^  Noun$>  Pro- 
nounsy  and  Adverbs ;  others^  like  Confonants^  wait  for 
their  Vowels^  being  unable  to  become  expreffhe  by  their 
own  proper  ftrength^  as  is  the  cafe  of  Prepofitions^  Jrii- 
clesY  and  Conjunctions  j  for  thefe  parts  of  Speech  are  al- 
ways Confignificanty  that  is,  are  only  fignificant^  when  af 
fociatcd  to  fomething  elfe.  Apollon.  de  Syntaxi.  L.  r. 
c.  3.  Itaque  quibufdam  phihfopbis  placuit  nomen  & 
verbum  Solas  esse  partes  Orationis;  catera 
vero.  Adminicular/ Juncturas earum :  quomodo 
rtavium  partes  funt  tabula  iff  trabes>  cater  a  autcm  (id  e/ft 
cera,  Jluppa^  &  clavi  &f  ftmilia)  vincuh  &  conglutina- 
2  tiones 
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Whatever  either  exiji  as  the  Energies,  or  Ch.IIL 
Affections,  ofjbme  other  thing,  or  without 
being  the  Energies  or  AffeStions  of  fame 
other  thing.  If  they  exift  as  the  Energies 
or  Affections  of  fome  thing  elfe,  then  are 
they  called  Attributes.  Thus  to 
think  is  the  attribute  of  a  Man ;  to  be 
white,  of  a  Swan  ;  to  fy,  of  an  Eagle  ; 
to  be  four  footed,  of*  a  Horfe.  If  they 
exift  not  after  this  manner,  then  are  they 
call'd  Substances*.  Thus  Man, 
Swan,  Eagle,  and  Horfe,  are  none  of 
them  Attributes,  but  all  Subftances, 
becaufe  however  they  may  exift  in  Time 
and  Place,  yet  neither  of  thefe,  nor  of 
any  thing  elfe,  do  they  exift  as  Energies 
or  Affedtions. 

And 


t J  ones  part  turn  navis  (hoc  eft,  tabular um  &  trabium)  non 
partes  navis  dicuntur*     Prifc.  L.  XI.  913. 

*  Substances.]  Thus  Ariftotle.  Nu*  ph  2>  ™Vw 
sigircu,  ri  zrcr  tflv  1?  i<r(tt,  on  to  /utr}  Jca6*  Jroxei- 
fiWi,  <*AAa  xaft*  *  t*  aAAa,  Mctaph.  Z.  y# 
p.  106.  Ed.  Sylb* 
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Ch.IIL  And  thus  all  things  whatfoever,  being 
cither  (f)  Subfiances  or  Attributes,  it  fol- 
lows of  courfe  that  all  Words,  which  are 
Jignificant  as  Principals,  muft  needs  be 
fignificant  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
If  they  are  Jignificant  of  Subftances,  they 
are  call'd  Subfiantives ;  if  of  Attributes, 
they  are  call'd  Attributives.  So  that  all 
Words  whatever,  Jignificant  as  Princi- 
pals, are  either  Substantives  or  At- 
tributives. % 

Again,  as  to  Words,  which  are,  only 
fignificant  as  Accejfories,  they  acquire  a 
Signification  either  from  being  ^floriated 
to  one  Word,  or  elfe  to  many.  If  to  one 
Word  alone,  then  as  they  can  do  no  more 
than  in  fome  manner  define  or  determine, 
they  may  juftly  for  that  reafon  be  called 

De- 


(f)  This  divifion  of  things  into  Sub/lance  and  Attri- 
bute feems  to  have  been  admitted  by  Philofophers  of  all 
Sefls  and  Ages.  See  CaUgor.  c.  2.  Metaphyf.  J+. 
VII.  c.  1.    Dt  Cock,  L.  III.  c.  1. 
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Definitives.      If  to  many  Words  at  ChJIL 
once,  then  as  they  ferve  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  conneB,  they  are  called  for 
that  reafon  by  the  name  of  Connec- 
tives. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Words  what- 
ever are  either  Principals  or  Accejforiesi 
or  under  other  Naijies,  either  Jignificant 
from  tbemfelves,  or  Jignificant  by  relation. 
— If  Jignificant  from  tbemfelves,  they  are 
either  Subfiantives  or  Attributives ;  if 
Jignificant  by  relation,  they  are  either 
Definitives  or  Connectives.  So  that  un- 
der one  of  thefe  four  Species,  Sub- 
stantives, Attributives,  Defini- 
tives, and  Connectives,  are  all 
Words,  however  different,  in  a  manner 
included. 

If  any  of  thefe  Names  feem  new  and 
umifual,  we  may  introduce  others  more 
ufual,  by  calling  the  Subfiantives,  Nounsj 
the  Attributives,  Verbs  ;  the  Definitives, 

Arti- 
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Ch.III.  Articles  i   and.the  Connectives,  Con-» 

JUNCTIONS. 

.  Shou'd  it  be  afk'd,  what  then  becomes 
of  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Prepojitions,  and 
Interjections ;  the  anfwer  is,  either  they 
jnuft  be  found  included  within  the  Spe«- 
cies  above-mentioned,  or  elfe  muft  be 
admitted  for  fo  many  Species  by  them- 
felves. 

§  There  were  various  opinions  in  an* 
cient  days,  as  to  the  number  of  thefc  Parts, 
or  Elements  of  Speech. 

Plato  in  his  *  Sophift  mentions  only 
two,  the  Noun  and  the  Verb.  Arijtotle 
mentions  no  more,  where  he  treats  of 
•j-  Propofitions.  Not  that  thofeacute  Phi- 
lofophers  were  ignorant  of  the  other  Parts, 
but  they  fpoke  with  reference  to  Logic  or 

Dia+ 

*  Tom.  I.  p.  261.  Edit.  Ser* 
+  De  Interpr.  c.  2  &  3* 
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DialeBic  (g)>  confidcring  the  Effence  ot  Ch.III. 
Speech  as  contained  in  thefe  two,  becaufe  v"-v— ^ 
tbtfe  akne  combined  make  a  perfedl  offer* 
tive  Sentence,  which  none  of  the  reft 
without  them  are  able  to  effcft.  Hence 
therefore  Ariftotle  in  his  •  treatife  of  Poe- 
try (whert  he  was  to  lay  down  the  ele- 
ments 

■    '    ■'■    i  — ^— —  "■    ■     I  I    ■«  1   1     ■    ■■   1    !■■     mm  .         1        ■  , 

(g)  Partes  igihtr  oratioms  font  fecundum  DialecJieos 
-dua,  NomeN  13  Verbum  ;  quia  hafola  etiam  per 
fe  conjuncla  plenam  faciimt  orationem ;  aSas  autem  partes 
irvJfca7iiyofit/(AaT&9  hoc  eft,  conjignificantia  appellator*. 
Prifcian.  1.  2.  p.  574-  Edit,  Putfchii.  Exifik  hie  qua- 
dam  quaftio,  cur  due y  tantum,  Nomen  (if  Verbum, 
fe  (Ariftotelts  fc.)  determinare  promittat,  cum  plures  par* 
Us  oratioms  effe  videantur.  ghtihts  hoc  dicendum  eft,  tan- 
turn  Ariftotelem  hoc  libro  diffmijfe,  quantum  ills  ad  id, 
quod  inftituerat  tra8are>  fuffech.  Traclat  namque  de 
Jimplici  enuntiativa  oratione,  qua  fciUcet  hujufmodi  eft,  ut 
junSHs  tantum  Verbis  et  Nominibus  componatur. — ^uare 
fuperfluum  eft  quarere,  cur  alias  quoque,  qua  videntur 
oratioms  partes,  mm  propofuerit,  qui  non  totius  fimpUdter 
wationis,  fed  tantum  fimplicis  oratioms  inftittdt  elementa 
partiri.  Boethis  in  Libr.  Vie  Interprets  p.  295. 
Jpolhnius  from  the  above  principles  elegantly  calls  the 

Noun  and  Verb,  r»  iptywxp™*  t**t*  T*  **y»* 
the  moft animated  parts  of  Speech.  De  Syntaxi,  L  1.  c.  JT 
p.  24.    See  alfo  Plutarch.  $>uaft.  Platan,  p.  1009. 
*  Poet.  Cap.  20. 

D 
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Ch.in.  mcnts  of  a  more  variegated  fpeech)  adds* 
%m~ymmJ  the  Article  and  Conjunction  to  the  Noun 
and  Verb,  and  fo  adopts  the  fame  Parts, 
with  thofe  eftablifhed  in  this  Treatifc^ 
To  Ariftotles  authority  (if  indeed  better 
can  be  required)  may  be  added  that  alfo 
of  the  elder  Stoics  (&)  ♦ 

The  latter  Stoics  inftead  of  four  Parts 
made  five,  by  dividing  the  Noun  into  the 
-  Appellative  and  Proper.  Others  increafed 
the  number,  by  detaching  the  Pronoun 
from  the  Noun  ;  the  Participle  and  Ad- 
verb from  the  Verb ;  and  the  Prepofition 
from  the  Conjunction.  The  Latin  Gram- 
marians went  farther,  and  detached  the 
Interjeftion  from  the  Adverb,  within 
which  by  the  Greeks  it  was  always  in-» 
eluded,  as  a  Species. 

We 


(A)  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Dionyfius  of 
Halkarnqffusy  De  Strufi.  Orat.  Self.  2.  whom  J§W»- 
tilian  follows,  In/l.  L  i.  e.  4.  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Prijiian  make  them  always  to  have  admitted  five  Parts. 
See  Prifciany  as  before,  and  Laertius9  Lit.  VII. 
Segm.  57. 
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We  are  told  indeed  by  (i)  Dionyfius  of  Ch.III. 
Halicamaffus:  and.  Quintilian,  that  Arijio- 
tie,  with  TbeodeSies,  and  the  more  early 
writers,  held  but  three  Parts  of  fpeech, 
the  Noun,  the  Verb,  and  the  ConjunSiion. 
This*  it  muft  be  owned,  accords  with 
the  oriental  Tongues,  whofe  Grammars 
(We  are  (i)  told)  admit  no  other.  But 
as  to  Ariftotle,  we  have  his  own  authori- 
ty to  aflert  the  contrary,  who  not  only 
enumerates  the  four  Species  which  we 
•  have  adopted,  but  afcertains  them  each 
by  a  proper  Definition  *• 

D  2  To 

I  I         ■         II I ■■  H|    ■  .III!  I«  ■* 

(/)  See  the  places  quoted  in  the  note  immediately 
preceding. 

(i)  Attiquifftma  eorum  eft  opinio,  qui  tres  clajjes  fa* 
ciunt.  Eftque  hac  Arabum  quoque  fententia-*-Hebrai 
quoque  (qui,  cum  Arabes  Grammaticamfcribere  definerent, 
artcm  earn  demum  fcribere  caeperunt,  quod  ante  annos  conti- 
git  circiter quadringentos)  Hebrai,  inquam,hac  in  refecuti 
funt  magiftrosfuos  Arabes.— Immo  vero  trium  clajjium  nu-> 
merum  aRa  etiam  Orientis  lingua  retinent.  Dubium, 
utrum  ea  in  re  tOrientaks  imitatifunt  antiques  Gracorum, 
anhipotiusfecuti  funt  Orientaiium  exemplum.  Utut  eft, 
etiam  veteres  Graces  tres  tantum  partes  agnoviffe,  non 
folum  tutor  eft  Dionyfius,  &c.  Voff.  de  Analog.  1.  I. 
.£•  I,    See  alio  Sanclii  Minerv.  L  I.  c.  2. 

*   Sup.  p.  34. 
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Ch.III.  To  conclude— the  Subjed  of  the  foU 
ljm^rmJ  lowing  Chapters  will  be  a  diftinft  and  ft«- 
parate  confideration  of  the  Noun,  the 
Verb,  the  Article,  and  theCoNjUNc- 
tionj  which  four,  the  better  (as  we 
apprehend)  to  exprefs  their  refpedivc 
natures,  we  chufe  to  call  Substan- 
tives, Attributives,  Definitives, 
and  Connectives. 


CHAP. 


! 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Concerning  Subfiantives,  proper fy fo  called. 

Substantives,  arc  all  tbofe  principal  Ch.IV. 
Words,  which  are  fignificant  of  Sub- 
fiances •,  confideredas  Subftances. 

The  firft*  fort  of  Subjiances  are  the 
natural,  fuch  as  Animal,  Vegetable, 
Man,  Oak. 

There  are  other  Subftances  of  our  own 
making.     Thus  by  giving  a  Figure  not' 
natural  to  natural  Materials,  we  create 
fiich  Subftances,  as  Houfe,  Ship,  Watch, 
Telefcape,  &c. 

Again,  by  a  mre  refined  operation  of 
our  Mind  alone i  we  abfiraSl  any  Attribute 
from  its  neceffary  fubjeft,  and  confider  it 
apart,  devoid  of  its  dependence.  For 
example,  from  Body  we  abftradt  to  Fly; 
D  3  from 
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Ch.IV,  from  Surface,  the  being  White-,  from  Soul* 
Km0~*mma   the  being  Temperate. 

And  thus  it  is  we  convert  even  Attri- 
butes into  SubJIances,  denoting  them  on 
*  this  occafion  by  proper  Subftantives,  fuch 
as  F light,  Whit enefs,  Temperance;  or  elfe 
by  others  more  general,  fuch  as  Motion 9 
Colour,  Virtue.  Thefe  we  call  ab- 
stract Substances  ;  the  fecond  fort 
we  call  artificial. 

Now  all  thofe  feveraj  Subflances  have 
their  Genus,  their  Species,  and  their  In- 
dividuals. For  example,  in  natural  Sub- 
fiances,  Animal  \%  a  Genus;  Man,  a  Spe* 
cies;  Alexander,  an  Individual •  In  arts- 
^/tf/Subftances,  Edifice  is  a  Genus;  Pa~ 
lace,  a  Species;  the  Vatican,  an  Indivit 
dual.  In  abjlraSl  Subftances,  Motion  is  a 
Genus ;  Flight,  a  Species ;  this  Flight 
or  that  Flight  are  Individuals. 


M 
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v  As  therefore  every  (a)  Genus  may  be  Ch.IV. 
found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its  w  '  -* 
Species ;  (for  thus  Man,  Horfe,  and  Dog, 
are  each  of  them  diftinttly  a  complete  and 
intire  Animal)  and  as  every  Species  jnay 
be  found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its 
Individuals;  (for  thus  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Xenopbon,  are  each  of  them  completely 
and  diftindtly  a  Man)  hence  it  is,  that 
every  Genus,  tho*  One,  is  multiplied  into 
Many j  and-every  Species,  tho*  One,  is 
alfo  multiplied  into  Many,  by  reference 
to  tbofe  beings,  which  are  their  proper  fub- 
ordinates.  Singe  thep  no  individual  has 
anyfuchfubordinates,  it  can  never  in  ftridt-  . 
nefs  be  confidered  as  Many,  and  fo  is 
truly  an  Individual  as  well  in  Nature- 

as  in  Name* 

D  4  Fkom 
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(a)  This  is  what  Plato  feems  to  have  exprefled  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  myfterious,  when  he  talks  of  /*»'** 
liiap  $1%  vroAAuv,  ivog  txctrx  xtifAW*  £t*f  *C,  voii\%' 

t£<M)6i¥  mptxepivaf.  Sophtft.  p.  253.  Edit.  Serranu 
For  the  common  definition  of  Genus  and  Species,  feeth* 
liagoge  or  Introduction  of  Porphyry  to  Ariftotlf%  Logic, 
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Ch.IV.  From  thefe  Principles  it  is,  that  Word* 
following  the  nature  and  genius  of  Things* . 
fUch  Subjtantives  admit  of  Number  as 
denote  Genera  or  Species,  while  thofc, 
which  denote  (i)  Individuals,  in  ftrifl> 
nt£s  admit  it  not. 

Besides 

(b)  Yet  fometimes  Individuals  have  plurality  or  Num* 
her,  from  the  caufes  following.  In  the  firft  place  die 
Individuals  of  the  human  race  are  fo  large  a  multitude, 
even  in  the  fmalleft  nation,  that  it  would  be  difficult  tQ 
invent  a  new  Name  for  every  new-born  Individual, 
Hence  then  inftead  of  one  only  being  calPd  Marcus^  an<l 
one  only  Antonius>  it  happens  that  many  are  called  Mar-, 
€us  and  many  called  Anionius  j  and  thus  'tis  the  Romans 
had  their  Plurals,  Marci  and  Antoniij  as  we  in  later  days 
have  our  Marks  and  our  Anthonies.  Now  the  Plurals  ' 
of  this  fort  may  be  well  called  accidental^  becaufe  it  is 
merely  by  chance  that  the  Names  coincide. 

There  feems  more  reafon  for  fuch  Plurals,  as  the 
Ptolemiesy  Scipios^  Catos^  or  (to  inftance  in  modfcrrt' 
names)  the  Howards^  Pelhams^  and  Montagues  j  be- 
caufe a  J&aee  or  Family  is  like  zfmaBer  firr  of  Species  \ 
fo  that  the  family  Name  extends  to  the  Kindred,  as  the 
fpectfic  Name  extends  to  the  Individuals. 

A  third  caufe  which  contributed  to  make  proper 
Names  become  Plural,  was  the  high  Chara&er  or  Emi- 
nence of  fome  one  Individual,  whofe  Name  became  af- 
terwards a  kind  of  com/rum  Appellative^  to  denote  al} 
9  thofe,. 
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Besides  Number,  another  character-  Ch.IV* 
iftic,  vifible  in  Subftances,  is  that  of  Sex, 
Every  Subftance  is  either  Male  or  Female ; 
or  both  Male  and  Female ;  or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refped  to 
Sexes  and  their  Negation,  all  Sub/lances 
concefaeable  are  comprehended  under  this 
fourfold  consideration, 

NW  the  exiftence  of  Hermaphrodites 
being  rare,  if  not  doubtful ;  hence  Lan- 
guage, only  regarding  thofc  diftintftions 

which 


thofe,  who  had  pretenfions  to  merit  in  the  feme  way, 
Thus  every  great  Critic  was  call'd  an  Ariflarchus% 
every  great  Warrior -,  an  Alexander ;  every  great  Beauty 
a  HeUfiy  &cP 

A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment !  yea  a  Daniel, 
•fries  Shybck  in  the  Play,  when  he  would  exprefe  the 
wj0om  of  the  young  Lawyer. 

So  Martial  in  that  well  luunyn  verfe, 

SintMxcENATESyftondeerunt)  Flacce%  Marones, 
So  LuciliuS) 
AiriAIIlOI  mantes^  JEthuje  omnes,  a/peri  A- 

THONES. 

yfeoi  *AEeONTEX,  tf  AETKAATnNEJ.  Lucia* 
IP  Timon.  T,  I,  p.  108, 
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Ch,  IV.  which  arc  more  obvious,  considers  Words 
denoting  §ubftance$  to  be  either  MASCO-* 
i,ine,  Feminine,  or  Neuter*. 

As  to  our  own  Species,  and  all  thofe 
animal  Species,  which  have  reference  to 
common  Life,  or  of  Which  the  Male  and 
the  Female,  by.  their  fize,  form,  colour* 
©V.  are  eminently  dijtinguijhed,  moft  Lan- 
guages have  different  Subftantives,  to  de- 
note the  Male  and  the  Female.  But  as  to 
thofe  animal  Species,  Which  either  left 
frequently  occur,  or  of  which  one  Sex  is 
lefs  apparently  dijlinguijhed  ivom  the  other, 
in  thefe  a  fingle  Subifcntivc  commonly 
ffryes  for  both  Sexes. 


In 


*  After  this  manner  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  Arijlb+. 
tic*  Tuu  ovo[mc£tm  roi  fAv  appevxy  rot,  i\  S^Afos,  ret  i\ 
lAiTot^i.  Poet.  cap.  21.  Protagoras  before  him  had 
eftablifhed  the  fame  Diftin&ion,.  calling  them  &tftvoty 
SriXiX)  x)  trxsutj.  Ariftot.  Rhiet.  L.  III.  c.  5.  Where 
mark  what  were  afterwards  called  iiirtget^  or  Neuter^ 
were  by  thefe  called  t«  (Atrajfi  ^  rot  V4» 
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+  In  the  Englijh  Tongue  it  feems  age-  Qh.  IV* 
neral  rule  (except  only  when  infringed  by 
a  figure  of  Speech)  that  no  Subftantive  isi 
r  Mafculine,  but  what  denotes  a  Male  ani- 
mal Svbjtance ;  none  Feminine,  but  what 
denotes  a  Female  animal  Subjiance  $  and 
that  where  the  Subftance  has  no  Sep,  the 
Subftantive  is  always  Neuter*. 

.  But  'tis  not  fo  in  Greek,  Latin,  an4 
ipany  of  the  modern  Tongues.  Thefe  all 
of  them  have  Words,  fomc  mafculine, 
fome  feminine  (and  thofe  too  in  great 
ipuititudes)  which  h^ve  reference  to  Sub- 
fiances,  where  Sex  never  had  exigence* 
1*0  give  one  inflate  for  maay.  Mind 
is  furely  aeither  male,  nor  female ;  yet 
is  NOT£*  in  Greek,  mafculine,  and  mens, 
ip  Latin,  feminine. 


\+Nam  quicquid  per  Naturam  Sexni  turn  adjignatury 
neutrum  haberi  oporteret^  Jed  id  jfrst  £cc.  Content,  apud 
P utfeh.  p.  2023,  2024. 

The  whole  Paflage  from  Generp  Hominum,  qui*  na* 
\ur$afimt,  &c,  is  worth  pending, 


^1 
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Ch  JV.  In  fbme  Words  thcfe  diflindtions  feem 
%m0m^mmJ  owing  Jo  nothing  elfe,-  than  to  the  mere 
cafual  ftrudture  of  the  Word  itfelf :  It  is 
of  fuch  a  Gender,  from  having  fuch  a 
Termination;  or  from  belonging  perhaps 
to  fuch  a  Declenfion .  In  others  we  may 
imagine  a  more  fubtle  kind  of  reaforiing, 
a  reafoning  which  difcerns,  even  in  things 
without  Sex,  2l  diftant  analogy  to  that  great 
natural  Distinction,  which  (ac- 
cording to  Milton  J  animates  the  World  J. 

I*t  this  view  we  may  conceive  fiich- 
Substantives  to  have  been  confidered- 
as  Masculine,  which  were  "  confpicu~ 
*  bus  for  the  Attributes  of  imparting  or 
€<  colnmunicating;  or  which  wfcre  by  na- 
**  ture  a&ive,  ftrong-,  and  efficacious,  and 
"  that  indifcriminately  whether  to  good 
u  or  to  ill ;  or  which  had  claim  to  Emi- 
"  nence,  either latrdatrie  or  utliei  wife."  ~" 

\     'tux 

~%        i -  ^ 

%  Mr.  Linnaus^  the  celebrated  Botamft,  has  traced 
flie  Dfjtiriftion  of  Sexes  throughout  the  whole  Vegetable 
Worlds  and  made  it  the  Bafis  of  his  Botanic  Method.    • 
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The  Feminine  on  the  contrary  were  Ch.IV« 
44  fuch,  as  were  conspicuous  for  the  At- 
44  tributes  either  of  receiving,  of  con- 
44  taining,  or  of  producing  and  bringing 
44  forth ;  or  which  had  more  of  the  paf- 
44  five  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  adtive; 
44  or  which  were  peculiarly  beautiful 
"  and  amiable ;  or  which  had  refped  to 
H  fuch  ExcefTes,  as  were  rather  Femi- 
44  nine,  than  Mafculine." 

Upon  thefe  Principles  the  two  greater 
Luminaries  were  conftdered,  one  as  Maf- 
culine,  the  other  as  Feminine ;  the  Sun 
(*HX/0»,  Sol)  as  Mafculine,  from  com- 
municating Light,  which  was  native 
and  original,  as  well  as  from  the  vigorous 
warmth  and  efficacy  of  his  Rays ;  the 
Moon  (zsXvpy,  Luna)  as  Feminine,  from 
being  the  Receptacle  only  of  another's 
Light,  and  from  fhining  with  rays  more 
delicate  and  foft. 

Thus 
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Ch.IV.     Thus  Milton, 

Pirft  in  ms  Eaft  the  glorious  Lamp  wdsfceh, 
Regent  of  Day,  and  all  th$  Horizon  round 
Invejled  with  bright  rays ;  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  throp  Heavtis  high  road': 

the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc%d, 
Shedding  fweet  influence.     Lefs  bright  the 

Moon 
But  oppoftte,  in  levelled  Weft  wasfeti 
His  mirror-,  with  full  face  borrowing  her 

Light  * 
From  h  i  m  -,for  other  light  she  needed  nont* 

P.  U  VII.  370. 

By  Virgil  they  were  considered  as  Bro- 
ther and  Sifter,  which  ftill  preferves  the 
fame  diftindtion. 

NecF  r  at  RisradiisobnoxiafurgerehvK  A  4 

G.  I.  396. 

The  Sky  orETHER  15  in  Greek  andZ,*T 
tin  Mafculine,  as  being  the  fource  of  thofe 
fliowers,  which  impregnate  the  Earth. 

The 
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*  The  Earth  on  the  contrary  is  univer-  Ch.IV. 
fally  Feminine,  from  being  the  grand  Re- 
ceiver, the  grand  Container,  but  above  all 
from  being  the  Mother  (either  mediately 
or  immediately)  of  every  fublunary  Sub- 
fiance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Thus  Virgil, 

Turn  Pater  omnipotent  fcecundis  im- 

bribus  jEther 
Conjugis  in  gremium  lmtjr  defcendit, 

&  omnes 
Magnus  a/i t  magno  commixtus  corporefcetus. 

C.  II.  325. 
Thus  Sbakejpear, 

%  Common  Mother,  Thou 
Wbofe  Womb   unmeafurable,  and  infinite 

Breaji 
Teems  and  feeds  all— Tim.  of  Athens. 

So  Mi/ton, 
Whatever  Earth,    all-bearing  Mo- 
ther, yields.  P.  L.  V. 

So 

■■  ■      ■  ■      ■■■■   ■  ■    ■    %  '**\ 

*  Senccx  Nat.  $u*JI.  III.  14/ 

X  jn*/*/*5iT©p  y*  %x7g i— Grac.  Anth.  p.  281* ' 
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Ch.IV.      SoFirgU, 

Non  jam  mater  alit  Tellus,  virefqut 
miniftrat  (c).  Mn.  XI.  71. 

Among  artificial  Snbftances  the  Ship 
(Naifc,  Navis)  is  feminine,  as  being  fb 
eminently  a  Receiver  and  Container  of  va- 
rious things,  of  Men,  Arms,  Provifions, 
Coods,  &c.  Hence  Sailors,  fpeaking  of 
their  Veffel,  fay  always,  "she  rides  at 
*c  anchor"  4€  she  is  under  fail." 

A  City  {Tlchic,  Civitas)  and  a  Coun- 
try (Tlxrptc,  F atria)  are  feminine  alfo, 
by  being  (like  the  Ship)  Containers  and 
Receivers,  and  farther  by  being  as  it  were 
the  Mothers  and  Nurfes  of  their  refpedfcive 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 


(c)  —  J10  x}  {»  to  oA»  w  I"HX  f  if<nv,  efr  0HAT 
^MHTEPA  *op'£*<ni/oTPANON  ft  7^  HAION, 
-wj  ft  n  rwv  tXKm  rw  Tour-ruy,  «s  FENflNTAE  ftp 
IWTEPA2  wf  ocayopwWi.    Arift.  de  Gcncr,  Anim. 

*.  C.  2* 
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Thus  Firgih  Ch.IV. 

Salve,  magna  Parens  fkvgvm,  Satur-  ,"-v"",J 

nia  TeUus,    ■ 
Magna  Virum— — .       Gcor.  II.  173. 

So,  in  that  Heroic  Epigram  on  thofe. 
brave  Greeks,  who  fell  at  Cbaronea, 
Tcux  le  Ua.Tptc  /#«  wXrotc  tw  rXeTg-x  K«t- 

flOVTUV 

Their  parent  CounTAY  in  her  bofom 

holds 
Their  wearied  bodies.--*  v 

So  Milton, 
The  City,  which  Tboufeefi,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  Queen  of 
the  Earth.  Par.  Reg"  L.  IV. 

t 

As  to  the  Ocean,  tho'  from  its  being 
the  Receiver  of  all  Rivers,  as  well  as  the 

Container 


*  Demoft.  in  Qat  de  Coroni. 
E 
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Ch.IV.  Container  and  ProduSirefs  of  fo  many  Ve- 
getables and  Animals,  it  might  juftly  have 
been  made  (like  the  Earth)  Feminine;  yet 
its  deep  Voice  and  boifterous  Nature  have,  in 
fpight  of  thefe  reafons,  prevailed  to  mako 
it  Male.  Indeed  the  very  found  of  Homer* 

would  fuggeft  to  a  hearer,  even  ignorant 
of  its  meaning,  that  the  Subjedt  was  in- 
compatible with  female  delicacy  and  foft- 
nefs. 

Time  (Xpov&)  from  his  mighty  Effica- 
cy upon  every  thing  arqund  us,  is  by  the 
Creeks  and  Englijh  juftly  confidered  as 
Mqftuline.  'Thus  in  that  elegant  difticb, 
fpoken  by  a  decrepit  old  Man, 

*  fO  yctp  X/H3V©*  11  SKXfl^,  TSKTW  tf  f  0$oV, 

"Akclvtx  5'  ipyx%dfjLSv&  d<rtsveg6p&  -j-. 
Me  Time  hath  Sent,  that  for  ry  Artijl,  he 
That  fur efy  make*>  whatever  he  bundles, 
morje. 

Sp 

Graec.  Anth.  p.  290. 
f  Styb.  Ed.  p.  591. 
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So  too  Sbakejpear,  fpeakiog  likewifc  of  Ch.IV; 
Timp, 

Orl.  Whom  doth  h  e  gallop  witbal  t 
Rof.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows. — 

As  you  like  it. 

The  Greek  ®fa&r'&  or  Ai&jc,  and  the 
EngHJh  Death,  fcem  from  the  fame  ir- 
refiftible  Power  to  have  been  confidered 
as  Mafculine.  Even  the  Vulgar  with  us 
are  fo  accuflomed  to  this  notion,  that  h 
Female  De'ath  they  would  treat  as 
ridiculous  (d). 

Take  a  few  examples  of  the  mafcu* 
line  Death. 

E  2  Gallic 


(J)  Well  therefore  did  Mlton  in  his  Paradife  Loft 
not  only  adopt  Death  as  a  Pcifon^  but  confider  him 
as  Mafculine :  in  which  he  was  fo  far  from  introducing 
a  Phantom  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a  Gender  not 
/imported  by  Cujlom^  that  perhaps  he  had  as  much  the 
Sanation,  of  national  Opinion  for  his  Majcubne  Deatby  as 
the  ancient  Poets  had  for  many  of  their  Deities. 
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Ch.IV.      Callimachus  upon  the  Elegies  of  his 
w"v~*;   Friend  Heraclitus— 

\A/  Sf  Tf 04  £ttB(T/V  dl$0V€S,  fltf/V  6  7TAVTWV 

yet  thy  fweet  warbling  fir ains 
Still' live  immortal,  nor  on  tbemJballDK  at  R 
His  band  eer  lay,  tbo  Ravager  of  alL 

In  the  Alcejlis  of  Euripides,  Qxvxr 
or  Death  is  one  of  the  Perfons  of  the 
.drama ;  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made 
up  of  dialogue  between  Him  and  Apollo  i 
and  towards  its  end,  there  is  a  fight  be- 
tween Him  and  Hercules,  in  which  Her- 
cules is  conqueror,  and  refcues  Alcejlis 
from  his  hands. 

It  is  Well  known  too,  that  Sleep  and 
Death  are  made  Brothers  by  Homer. 
It  was  to  this  old  Oorgias  elegantly  ailud- 
"ed,  when  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life* 
he  lay  flumbering  on  his  Death-bed.  A 
Friend  aiked  him,  "  How  he  did?"— 

««  Sleep 
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€C  Sleep  (replied  the  old  Man)  is  juft  Ch.IV. 
M  upon  delivering  me  over  to  the  care  of 
€€  bis  Brother  (e)." 

Thus  Sbakefyear,  fpeaking  of  Life, 

— — merely  Thou  art  Death's  Fool% 
For  him  Thou  labour Ji  by  t by  flight  to 

Jhun, 
And  yet  run  ft  towards  him  ftill. 

Meaf.  for  Meaf.  * 

So  Milton, 

Dire  was  the  tojjing,  deep  the  groans  1 

Defpair 
Tended  the flck,  bufieftfrom  couch  to  couch: 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his 

dart 
Shook ;  but  delay  d  toftrike 

P.  L.  XL  489  (/)• 
The 

(*)  *H$n  pi  O  TIIN02  if xtr**  * v&fPuutrmrL 
OidUi  T'  AAEA*X1I.     Stob.  EcL  p.  600. 

(/)  Suppofe  in  any  one  of  thefe  examples  we  intro- 
duce a  female  Death ;  fuppofe  we  read, 

£  3  A4 
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Ch.IV.  Thb  fupreme  Being  (Gor>,  0*oc,  Deut, 
Km0m^mmJ  Dieu,  &c.)  is  in  all  languages  Mafcu/ine, 
in  as  much  as  the  mafculine  Sex  is  the 
fupericr  and  more  excellent ;  and  as  fit 
is  the  Creator  of  all,  the  Father  of  Gods 
and  Men.  Sometimes  indeed  We  meet 
with  fuch  words  as  To  IIpcSTcv,  Th  Q&icv, 
Numen,  Deity  (which  laft  we  Englifh 
join  to  a  neuter,  faying  Deity  it/elf  J 
fometimes  I  fay  we  meet  with  thefe 
Neuters.  The.reafon  in  thefe  inftances 
feems  to  be,  that  as  God  is  prior  to  all 
things,  both  in  dignity  and  in  time, 
this  Priority  is  better  characterized  and 
expreft  by  a  Negation,  than  by  any  of 
thofe  Diftinftions  which  are  co-ordinate 
witbfome  Ofpojite^  as  Male  for  example 

is 


Jhtd  over  them  if  itufipbutit  JJcatb  HER  dart 

What  »  filling  eff!  How  are  the  nerves  and  ftrength 
of  the  whole  Senttment  weakened! 
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is  co-ordinate  with  F.emale,  Right  with  Ch.IV. 
Left,  &c.  &e.  (g). 

Virtue  ('Apery,  Virtus)  as  well  as 
moft  of  its  Species,  are  all  Feminine,  per- 
haps from  their  Beauty  and  amiable  Ap- 
pearance, which  are  not  without  effedt  e- 
y«n  upon  the  moft  reprobate  and  corrupt. 
E  4.  ahaftid 

(g)  Thus  Ammonia  fpeaking  on  the  fame  "Subject 
—TO  IIPXITON  XiyofAtv,  if  5  pi  ©H  twv  hi 
fAuSoAoyj'a?  zrag olSmvuv  np>w  Tfitf  SteXoyias  £ToA/xrj<ri 
r%%  5  »pptw*ev>  i»  $ufonr{Hri)  (lege  $nXu?r£ «"l)  £'*- 
pifQuxrw  (piotiv*  x)  tSto  i*acoT«f  t£  /*£>  yap  »p~ 
pm  to  S^SXu  cvro^oy'  to  (lege  tw)  £fc  IIANTHI 
AIIAHS  AITIXII  ruroix9'  «J».  «AX*  *)  ?t« 
afroixai?  TON  0EON  ovopcityfAtVy  [yr^oe']  ri 
vtfAvirifov  twv  -yfvwv  T8  vfufxivx  -GrgoTt/Acwrff,  *twj 
aurov  wpo<rayop£uo/xfv.  Primum  didmusi  quod  nemo 
etiam  eorutn^  qui  theologian*  nohit  fabuhrum  integumentis 
obvolutam  tradidermt,  vel  maris  vel  faerrd&e  fpetie  firtgere 
aufus  eft:  jdque  mtrito:  conjugstum  enim  mzrifarmitti- 
num  eft.  Causa  autem  omnin*  absolute  ac  sim- 
plici  m£j/  ^  conjugation.  Irnmo  veto  cum  Dkum 
mafculino  gentre  appellants,  ita  tpfum  nominamus,  genus 
preeftantius  fubmiffb  atque  bumili  proferentem  Ammos. 
in  Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  30.  b.— 11  ?*p  hauriou  r5 
Hfwrw  8#v.     Ariftot  Metaph.  A.  p.  210.  Syib« 

% 
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Ch.IV.     — - abaft 9d tbe  Devil Jtoodf 

And  felt  bow  awful  Goodnefs  is,  and  Jaw 
Virtue  in  her  Jhape  bow  lovely ;  faw, 

and  pin  d 
Hiskfs—* 

P.  L.  IV.  846. 

This  being  allowed,  Vice  (Kftx/ft)  be-r 
comes  Feminine  of  courfe,  as  being,  in 
the  tTvqoix'ix,  or  Co-ordination  of  things. 
Virtue's  natural  Oppofite  (b). 

The  Fancies,  Caprices,  and  fickle 
Changes  of  Fortune  would  appear  but 
awkwardly  under  a  Character  that  was 
Male:  but  takep  together  they  make  a 

very 


(A)  They  arc  both  reprefented  as  Females  by  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  celebrated  Story  of  Hercules,  taken  from 
Prodicus*  See  Meimrab.  L.  II.  c.  1.  As  to  the 
cvfoiyl*  here  mentioned,  thus  Varro—— Pythagoras 
Samius  ait  omnium  rerum  instia  ejja  bina :  ut  Jbntum  V 
infinitum,  bonum  iff  malum,  vitam  &  mortem,  diem  & 
noftem.  De  Ling.  LaL  L.  IV.  See  alfo  Arift.  Me- 
fafh,  L.  I.  c.  ^K&&QcUfiaJlktis,  Chap.  bdi»  ver.  24, 
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very  natural  Female,  which  has  no  fraall  Ch  JV. 
refemblance  to  the  Coquette  of  a  modern 
Comedy,  beftowing,  withdrawing*  and 
drifting  her  favours,  as  different  Beaus 
fucceed  to  her  good  graces. 

Tranjmutat  incertos  bonores. 

Nunc  mibi)  nunc  alii  benigna.       Hor. 

Why  the  Furies  were  made  Female, 
is  not  fo  eafy  to  explain,  unlefs  it  be  that 
female  Paflions  of  all  kinds  were  confi- 
dered  £s  fufceptible  of  greater  excefs,  than 
male  Paflions  ;  and  that  the  Furies  were 
to  be  reprefented,  as  Things  fuperlatively 
putrageous. 

ftaltbus  AleBo  diffis  exarfit  in  iras. 

jit  Juveni  oranti  fubitus  tremor  occupat 

art  us  ; 
Diriguere  oculi:   tot  Erinnys  Jibilat  Hy- 

dris, 
fantaque  fe  fades  aperit:  turn  jkmrne* 

foryutns 

J^umina 
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Ch.IV.  .  Lumina  cun&antem  C3  quarentem  dicert 
flura 
Repulit,  6?  gemin9S  erexit  crinibus  an- 

guts, 
Verberaque  injbnuit,  rabidoque  bac  ad- 
didst  ore  : 
En  I  Ego  viffajttu,  &c. 

Mn.  VIL  455  (*)• 

He 


(i)  The  Words  above  mentioned,  Time,  Deaths 
Fortune,  Virtue,  &c.  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  moft 
modern  Languages,  though  they  are  dhreriified  with 
Genders  in  the  manner  defcribed,  yet  never  vary  die 
Gender  which  they  have  once  acquired,  except  in  a  few 
inftances,  where  die  Gender  is  doubtful.  We  cannot 
lay  ij  ol(  tin  or  S  aftln,  hac  Virtus  or  hie  Virtus,  la  Ver- 
tu  or  le  Vertu,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  it  is  otherwife 
in  EngUJh.  We  in  our  own  language  (ay,  Virtue  is 
its  Own  Reward,  or  Virtue  is  her  own  Reward ;  Time 
maintains  its  wonted  Pace,  or  Time  maintains  his 
wonted  Pace. 

There  is  a  lingular  advantage  in  this  liberty,  as  it 
enables  us  to  mark,  with  a  peculiar  force,  die  Diftinc- 
tion  between  the  fevere  or  Logical  Stile,  an4  the  orna- 
mental or  Rhetorical.  For  thus  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
above  Words,  and  of  all  others  naturally  devoid  of  Sex, 
8  as 
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He,  that  would  fee  more  on  this  Sub-  Ch.IV. 
je&,  may  confult  Ammonius  the  Peripate- 
tic, 


as  Neuters,  we  (peak  of  them  as  they  are%  and  as  be- 
comes a  Agio?/  Inquiry.  When  we  give  them  Sex,  by 
making  them  MafcuUne  or  Feminine,  they  are  from 
thenceforth  perfowfied\  are  a  kind  of  intelligent  Beings^ 
and  become,  as  fuch,  the  proper  ornaments  cither  of 
Rhetoric  or  of  Poetry. 

Thus  Mhon, 

—Tbettunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  light* mng  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  bath/pent  msjhafis     «       P.  Loft.  I.  174. 

The  Poet,  having  juft  before  called  the  Haily  and 
Thunder,  God's  Minifters  rf  Vengeance,  and  fo  perfoni- 
fied  them,  had  he  afterwards  laid  its  Shafts,  far  his 
Shafts,  would  have  deftroyed  his  own  Image,  and  ap- 
proached withal  fo  much  neater  to  Profe. 

The  following  Paflage  is  from  the  fame  Poem* 

Should  intermitted  Vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  band     -  P.  I*  II.  174. 

In  this  Place  His  Haod  is  clearly  preferable  either  to 
tier's  or  Its,  by  immediately  referring  us  J(p  God  him- 
self, the  Avenger. 

IfhaO 
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Ch.IV.  tic,  in  his  Commentary  oh  the  Treatife 
de  Interprctatione*  where  the  Subjedt  is 
treated  at  large  with  rcfpe&  to  the  Greek 
Tongue.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  as 
all  fuch  Speculations  are  at  beft  but  Con- 
jedtures,  they  fliould  therefore  be  receiv- 
ed 


I  (ball  only  give  one  inftanct  more,  and  quit  this 
Subjed* 

At  bis  command  tbf  up-rooted  Hills  retired 
Each  to  His  place:  they  heard  his  voice  and  went 
Obfequious:  Heav'n  His  wonted  face  renew*  a\ 
jtnd  withjrejbjlourets  Hill  and  Valley  fmiVd. 

P.  L.  VJ. 

See  alfo  ver.  54,  55,  of  the  fame  Book. 

*  Here  all  things  are  perfonified ;  the  Hills  hear,  the 
Valleys  /mile,  and  the  Face  of  Heaven  is  renewed, 
Suppofe  then  the  Poet  had  been  neceffitated  by  the  laws 
of  his  Language  to  have  iaid— i&icA  Hill  retired  to  its 
Place— Heaven  renewed  its  wonted  face— how  profaic 
and  lifelefi  would  thefe  Neuters  have  appeared ;  how 
detrimental  to  the  Profopepeia>  which  he  was  aiming  to 
eftablifh!  In  this  therefore  he  was  happy,  that  the 
Language,  in  which  he  wrote,  impofed  no  fuch  necef- 
fity;  and  he  was  too  wife  a  Writer,  to  impofe  it  on 
himfelf.  It  were  to  be  wiihed,  his  Cotvedors  had  bee* 
^as  wife  on  their  pvts. 
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cd  with  candour,  ftther  than  Icrutlnized  ChJV* 
with  rigour.  Varrd%  words  on  a  Subject 
near  akin  are  for  their  aptnefs  and  elegance 
well  worth  attending-  Non  mediocr.es 
enim  tenebra  infhd,  ubi  beec  capt/mda^ 
neque  eb,  qui  pervenire  volumus,  femite 
trita  i  neque  non  in  tramitibus  qucedam  ob- 
je8ax  qua  euntem  retinere  pojfunt  * . 

To  conclude  this  Chapter.  We  may 
colled  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
both  Number  and  Gender  appertain  to 
Words,  becaufe  in  the  firft  place  they 
appertain  to  Things  ;  that, is  to  fay,  be- 
caufe Subfiances  are  Many,  and  have  either  . 
Sex,  or  no  Sex;  therefore  Subftantives have 
Number,  and  are  Mqfcu/ine,  Feminine,  or 
Neuter.  There  is  however  this  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  Attributes :  Num- 
ber in  ftrlftnefs  defcends  no  lower,  than 

to 


♦  De  Ling.  Lat  L.  IV. 
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Ch.1V.  to  tie  hfi  Rank  of  Species  (i) ;  Gender 
on  the  contrary  ftops  not  here,  but  de- 
fends to  every  Individual,  however  di- 
▼crfified.  And  fo  much  for  SUBSTAN- 
TIVES* PROPERLY  SO  CALLED*   . 


(k)  The  reafon  why  Number  goes  no  lower,  » 
that  it  does  not  naturally  appertain  to  Individuals;  the 
caufe  of  which  fee  before,  p.  39, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  Subjiantives  of  the  Secondary 
Order. 

WE  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  Secon-   Ch.V. 
da*y  Race  of  Substantives, 
a  Race  quite  different  from  any  already 
mentioned*  and  whole  Nature  may  be  ex* 
plained  in  the  following  manner* 

Every  Objcft  which  prefents  itfelf  to 
the  Senfes  or  the  Intellect,  is  either  then 
perceived  for  the  Jirjl  time,  or  elfe  is  re* 
cognized  as  having  been  perceived  be* 
fore.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  called  an 
'Objedfc  tijc  irpQTw  yvuxrew,  of  the  firjt 
knowledge  or  acquaintance  {a)  ;  in  the  Ut- 
ter 


(*}J5ee  ApoU.  de  Syntax!,  1.  I.  c.  1 6.  p.  49.  1.  2. 
c.  3.  p.  103.  Thus  Prifcian—Intereftautim  inter  de- 
■monftrathntm  &  rdatimem  hoc\  qu*d  demonJbrattOy'  in* 
tcrrcgatumi   rtddita>    Primary    Cognitioncm  o/irwtit'. 

Qui* 
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Ch.  V.  tcr  it  is  called  an  Objeft  rifc  fovrepac  yw*- 
%00**mmJ  tr$w9  of  the  fecdnd  knowledge  or  acquaint* 
once. 

Now  as  all  Convcrfation  paffes  between 
Particulars  or  Individuals,  thefe  will  often 
happen  to  be  teciprocally  Obje&s  tJjc  t/kj- 
1  .  thc  yv«flr£w,  that  is  to  fay,  till  that  injiant 
unacquainted  with  each  other.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  ?  How  {hall  the  Speaker  ad- 
drefs  the  other*  when  he  knows  not  his 
Name  ?  or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his 
own  Name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly 
ignorant?  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed; cannot  anfwer  the  purpofe*  The 
J&rft  expedient  upon  this  occafion  feems 
to  have  been  A^/c,  that  is,  Pointing ,  or 
Indication  by  the  Finger  or  Hand,  fome 
graces  pf  which  are  ftill  to  be  obferved,  as 
a  part  of  that  Aflrion,  which  naturally  at- 
tends our  fpeaking.     But  J$ie  Authors  of 

Language 


Quis  fecit  ?  Ego :  relatio  vero  Sccundam  Cognitio- 
xiem  Jignificat>  ut,  Is,  dc  quo  jam  dixi.  .  Lib.  XIL 
p.  936.  Edit.  Putjibii. 
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Language  were  not  content  with  this.  Ch.  V* 
They  invented  a  race  of  Words  to  fupply 
this  Pointing ;  which  Words,  as  they  al- 
ways jiood  for  Subftantives  or  Nouns,  were 
characterized  by  the  Name  of  'AvTQWfiioUi 
or  Pronouns  (A)*  Thefe  alfo  they  dis- 
tinguished into  three  feveral  forts,  calling 
them  Pronouns  of  the  Firjl,  the  Second* 
and  the  TJbird  Per/on,  with  a  view  to  cer- ' } 
tain  diftin&ionSj  which  may  be  explained 
as  follows. 

Suppose  the  Parties  converting 'to  be 
wholly  unacquainted,  neither  Name  not 
Countenance  spn  either  fide  known,  and 

the 


(£)    *ExfIVo    H¥   \AvT»MJfU«,   TO    fAiTCt   AEI5EAX 

H  wcupofSs  'ANTONOMAZOMENON.  AJ»1L 
de  Synt.  L.  II.  c.  5.  p.  106.  Prifcian  feems  to  con- 
fider  them  fo  peculiarly  deftined  to  the  expreffion  of/tf- 
dividuals,  that  he  does  not  fay  they  fupply  the  place  of 
any  Noun,  but  that  of  die  proper  Name  only.  And 
this  undoubtedly  was  their  original,  and  foil  is  their 
true  and  natural  ufe.  Pronomen  eft  pars  oratimst 
qua  pro  nomine  proprio  uniufcujufque  acctpittcr.  Prifc. 
L,  XII.    See  alfo  ApoU.  L.  H.  c.  9.  p.  127, 218. 

F 
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the  Subjeft  of  the  Converfation  to  be  the 
Speaker  himfelf.  Here,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  Pointing  by  a  Word  of  equal  Power, 
they  furnifhed  the  Speaker  with  the  Pro- 
noun, I.  I  write,  I  Jay,  I  defre,  &c.  and 
as  the  Speaker  is  always  principal  with 
refpeft  to  his  own  difcourfe,  this  they 
called  for  that  reafbn  the  Pronoun  of  the 
Firjt  Per/on. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  Subje£  of  the 
Converfation  to  be  the  Party  addreft. 
Here  fbr  fimilar  reafons  they  invented 
the  Pronoun,  Thou,  Thou  nvritejl,  Thou 
walkejt,  &c.  and  as  the  Party  addreft  is 
next  in  dignity  to  the  Speaker,  or  at  leaft 
comes  next  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
courfej  this  Pronoun  they  therefore  call- 
ed X&*  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Per/on. 

Lastly,  fuppofe  the  Subject  of  Con- 
verfation neither  the   Speaker,  nor  the 
Party  addreft,  but  fome  Third  QbjeEt,  dif- 
ferent from  both.    Here  they  provided  an- 
other Pronoun,  He,  Shb,  or  It,  which 

in 
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in  difiindtion  to  the  two  fortner  was  called  Ch.  V. 
the  Pronoun  of  the  third  Per/on. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Pronouns  came  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  their  refpe&ive  Per- 
sons (c). 


As 


(c)  The  Defcription  of  the  different  Persons  here 
given  is  taken  from  Prifcian^  who  took  it  from  Jpollo- 
nius.  Perfona  Pronominum  futtt  tres  \  prima^  fecunday 
tertia.  Prima  eft^  cum  tpfay  qtuc  bquitur^  do  fe  pronun- 
tiatj  Secunda,  cum  di  ed  pnmunciaty  ad  quam  dire£to 
fermone  loquitur ;  Tertia,  cum  de  eay  quae  nee  loqui- 
tur, nee  ad  fe  directum  accipit  Sermonem*  L.  XIJ. 
p.  940.  Theodore  Gaza  gives  the  fame  Diftin&ions. 
TlfZrav  (wfcewroy  fc.)  «  xsri/a*  l«u]a  0p*£f»  i  hiyvt* 

iTff«.    GasE.  Gram.  L,  IVYp.  15a. 

This  account  of  Perfons  is  far  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon one,  which  makes  the  Firft  the  Speaker  5  the  Se- 
cond, the  Party  addreft\  and  the  Third,  the  Subject* 
For  tho*  the  Firft  and  Second  be  as  commonly  defcrib- 
cd,  one  the  Speaker,  the  other  the  Party  addreft ;  yet 
till  they  become  fubjecls  of  the  difcourfe^  they  have  no 
exiftence.  Again  as  to  the  Third  Perfon's  being  th* 
fubjedy  this- is  a  character,  which  kjhares  in  emmn 
F  2  Wth 
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Gh.  V.       As  to  Number,  the  Pronoun  of  each 
Perfon  has  it :  (I)  has  the  plural  (we), 

becaufe 


with  both  the  other  Perfons^  and  which  can  never  there- 
fore be  called  a  peculiarity  of  its  own.  To  explain  by 
an  inftance  or  two.  When  Eneas  begins  the  narrative 
of  his  adventures,  tbefecond  Perfon  immediately  appears, 
becaufe  he  makes  Dido,  whom  he  addrejfes^  the  imme- 
diate fubjefl:  of  his  Difcourfe. 

Infandum^  'Regina,  jubes,  renovare  dohrem. 

From  hence  forward  for  1500  Verfes  (tho*  file  be  all 
that  time  the  party  addreft)  we  hear  nothing  ferther  of 
this  Second  Perfon^  a  variety  of  other  Subjects  filling  up 
the  Narrative. 

In  the  mean  time  die  Firft  Perfon  may  be  feen  every 
where,  becaufe  the  Speaker  every  where  is  himfelf  the 
Subjeft.  They  were  indeed  Events,  as  he  fays  him* 
felf, 

—quaque  ipfe  rmferrtma  viat, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui-—— 

Not  that  the  Second  Perfon  does  not  often  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Narrative ;  but  then  it  is  aliyays  by  a  Fi- 
gure of  Speech,  when  thofe,  who  by  their  abfence  are 
in  fad  fo  many  Third  Perfons,  are  converted  into  Se- 
cond 
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becaufe  there  may  be  many  Speakers  at  Ch.  V. 
once  of  the  fame  Sentiment ;  as  well  as 
one,  who,  including  himfelf,  fpeaks  the 
Sentiment  of  many.  (Tuou)  has  the 
plural  (you),  becaufe  a  Speech  may 
be  fpoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one. 
(He)  has  the  plural  (they),  becaufe 
the  Subject  of  difcourfe  is  often  many  at 
once. 

But  tho*  all  thefe  Pronouns  have  Num- 
ber, it  does  not  appear  either  in  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  any  modern  Language,  that 
thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Perfon  carry 
the  diftindtions  of  Sex.  The  reafon  feems 
F3  to 


cond  Perfons  by  being  introduced  as  prefent.     The  real 
Second  Perfon  (Dido)  is  never  once  hinted. 

Thus  far  as  to  Virgil.  But  when  we  read  Euclid, 
we  find  neither  Firjl  Perfon,  nor  Second,  in  any  Part  of 
the  whole  Work.  The  reafon  is,  that  neither  Speaker 
nor  Pajty  addreft  (in  which  light  we  may  always  view 
the  Writer  and  his  Reader)  can  poffibly  become  the 
Subje&  of  pure  Mathematics,  nor  indeed  can  any  thing 
elfe,  except  abftraft  Quantity,  which  neither  fpeaks 
frfelf,  nor  is  fpoken  to  by  another. 


/ 
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Ch.  V.  to  be,  that  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  being 
L^'~,_'  generally  prefent  to  each  other,  it  would* 
have  been  fuperfluous  to  have  oiarked  a 
diftin&ion  by  Art,  which  from  Nature 
and  even  Drefs  was  commonly  (d)  appa*- 
rent  on  both  fides.  But  this  does  not 
hold  with  refped:  to  the  third  Perfon, 
of  whofe  Character  and  Diftin&ions,  (in- 
cluding Sex  among  the  reft)  we  •  often 
•  know  no  more,  than  what  we  learn  from 
the  difcourfe.  And  hence  it  is  that  in 
moft  Languages  the  third  Per/on  has  its 
Genders j  and  that  even  Englijh  (which  al- 
lows its  Adjedtives  no  Genders  at  all) 
has  in  this  Pronoun  the  triple  (e)  diftinc-> 
tion  of  He,  She,  and  //. 

Hence 


(d)  Demonftratio  tpfa  fecum  genus  oftendit.  Prifcian. 
L.  XII.  p.  942*  See  Jpoll.  de  Syntax.  L.  II.  c*  7. 
p.  109, 

{e)  The  Utility  of  this  Diftinftion  may  be  better 
found  in  fuppofing  it  away.  Suppofe  for  example  we 
(hould  read  in  hiftory  thefe  words— i&  cauftd  him 

to 

Z 
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Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  why  a  Ch.  V\ 
Jingle  Pronoun  (f)  to  each  Per  fori,  an  I 
F4  to 


U  dejiroy  &otz— and  that  we  were  to  be  informed  the 
[He],  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  flood  each  time 
for  fomething  different,  that  is  to  fay,  for  a  Man,  for 
a  Woman,  and  for  a  City,  whofe  Names  were  Alex- 
andery  Tbaisy  and  Perfepolis.  Taking  the  Pronoun  in 
this  manna*,  divefted  of  its  Genders,  how  would  it  ap- 
pear, which  was  deftroyed ;  which  was  the  deftroyer ; 
and  which  the  cauie,  that  moved  to  the  deftruftion  ? 
But  there  are  not  fuch  doubts,  wheg  we  hear  the  Gen* 
ders  diftinguifhed ;  when  inftead  of  the  ambiguous 
Sentence,  He  caufed '  him  to  deftroy  himy  we  are  told 
with  the  proper  diftin&ions,  that  she  caufed  him  to 
deftroy  it.  Then  we  know  with  certainty,  what 
before  we-  could  not :  that  the  Promoter  wa§  the 
'  Woman ;  that  her  Inftrument  was  the  Hero ;  and 
that  the  Subjeft  of  their  Cruelty  was  the  unfortunate 
City. 

(f)  §h&ritur  tamen  cur  prima  quidem  Perfona  &f 
fecunda  fingula  Pronomina  habeant^  tertiam  vero  (ex  di- 
verge indicent  voces?  Ad  quod  rejpondendum  eft^  quod 
prima  quidem  &f  fecunda  Perfona  ideo  non  egent  diver/is 
vocibus,  quod  femper  prsefentes  inter  fe  funt,  &f  demon- 
flrativa ;  tertia  vero  Perfona  modo  demonjlrativa  eft^  uty 
Hk,  Ifte ;  modo  relative  ut  Jsy  Ipfe^  &c.  Prifciam 
L.  XII.  p.  933^ 
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Ch.  V.  to  the  Firjl,  and  a  Thou  to  the  Second,  ar* 
abundantly  fufficicnt  to  all  the  purpofes  of 
Speech.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  refped  to 
the  Third  Perfon.  The  various  relations 
of  the  various  Dbjedts  exhibited  by  this 
(I  mean  relations  of  near  and  diftant,  pre- 
fent  and  abfent?  fame  and  different,  de- 
finite and  indefinite,  &c.J  made  it,  necefT 
fary  that  here  there  Ihould  not  be  one, 
but  many  Pronouns;  fuch  as  He,  This, 
That,  Other,  Any,  Some,  &c. 

It  muft  be  confefled  indeed,  that  all 
thefe  Words  do  not  always  appear  as 
Pronouns.  When  they  ftand  by  them-r 
felves,  and  reprefent  fome  Noun,  (a? 
when  we  fay,  This  is  Virtue f  or  $f/xr/xw» 
Give  ^  That)  then  are  they  pronouns* 
But  when  they  are  afTociated  to  fom? 
Noun  (as  when  we  fay,  This  Habit  is 
Virtue;  or  hi-truM,  That  Man  der 
frauded  me)  then  as  they  fupply  not  the, 
place  of  a  Noun,  but  onjy  ferye  to  afcer- 
tain  one,  they  fall  rather  into  the  Species 
of  Definitives  or  Articles.     That  thereSs 

indeed 
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indeed  a  near  relation  between  Pronouns  Ch.V* 
and  Articles,  the  old  Grammarians  have 
all  acknowledged,  and  fome  WQrds  it  has 
been  doubtful  to  which  Clafs  to  refer. 
The  beft  ru)e  to  diftinguifh  thenj.  is  this 
«*-The  genuine  Pronoun  always  Jiands 
by  itfelf,  affuming  the  Power  of  a  Noun, 
and  fupplying  its  place-*- The  genuine 
Article  never  Jiands  by  itfelf,  but 
appears  at  all  times  aflbciated  to  fome- 
thing  elfe,  requiring  a  Noun  for  its  fup- 
port,  as  much  as  Attributives  or  (g)  Ad«* 
je&ivcs, " 


As 


(g)  To  "Affyov  /t*tj*  ivip.a\fo»,  xj  £  'Aflwvpitx 
d*T  wip*l&.  The  Article  Jiands  with  a 
Noun',  but  the  Pronoun  Jiands  for  a  Nouru 
Apoll.  L.  I.  c.  3.  p.  22.  *Au7a  *v  r«  «f  Of  a,  rni 
vrpof  tcc  ivifxoclx  vvvxprvwius  ollrofolvrx,  tU  riu 
yiroTtTaypiifW  cZyrMvptoty  lAtrairMu*  Now  Arti- 
ticks  tbemfeheSy  when  they  ^quit  their  Connexion  with 
Nouns,  pafs  intofuch  Pronoun,  as  is  proper  upon  the  oeca- 
fion.  Ibid,  Agauv-^Orav  ro  *Ap8pon  juij  /ajt*  ivo~ 
puTty  va}<xhoc[AGeivnTQU,  xartwo'ijfcft  it  vwrotfyv  ivo~ 
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Ch.V.       As   to.  the  Coalefcence  of  thefe  Pro* 
%~~*mmJ  nouns,  it  is,  as  follows.    The  Firft  or 

Second 


ivftia*  iAila\%Qin<r$TCLi,  tiyt  in  iyhvofAtvov  /lut  ow- 
jwr^*  JvvdfAU  olyr)  iw(A*T(&>  vxgtXJiptiii.  When 
the  Article  is  ajfumed  without  the  Noun,  and  has  (as  we 
explained  before)  the  fame  Syntax,  which  the  Noun  has  i 
it  mujl  ofabfolute  neceffity  be  admitted  for  a  Pronoun,  becaufe 
it  appears  without  a  Noun,  and  yet  is  in  power  ajfumed  for 
$ne.  EjufcLL.  II.  c.  8.  p.  113.  L.  I.  c.  45.  p.  96. 
Inter  Pronomina  W  Articulos  hoc  inter efty  quod  Pronomina 
gaputantur,  qua,  cum  fola  fint,  vicem  nominU  complent^ 
ttt  QUis,  ille,  iste  :  ArticuU  vero  cum  Pronominibus, 
nut  Nominibus,  aut  Participtis  adjunguntur.  Donat. 
Gram.  p.  1753- 

Prifcian,  ipeaking  of  the  Stoics^  fitys  as  follows: 
Articuus  autem  PronomiKa  connianerantes,  fi- 
ititos  ea  Articulos  appellabant\  ipfos  autem  Ar- 
ticulos, quibus  nos  carcmus,  infinitos  Articulos 
dicebant.  Vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  Artkulol  connumerabant 
Pronominibus,  fcf  Articularia  eos  Pronomina 
vocabant,  &c.  Prifc.  L.  I.  p.  574.  Varro,  fpeaking 
of  2>uifque  and  Hie,  calls  them  both  Articles,  the 
firft  indefinite,  the  fecond  definite.  De  Ling.  Lot. 
L.  VI L  See  alfo  L.  IX.  p.  132.  VcJIius  indeed  in 
his  Analogia  (Lt  I.  c.  1.)  oppofes  this  Doftrine,  be- 
cade  Hie  has  not  the  feme  power  with  the  Greet  Ar- 
ticle, 
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Second  will,  cither  of  them,  by  them-  Ch.  V* 
felves  coalefce  with  the  Third,  but  not  * — r~~-1 
with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is 
good  fenfe,  as  well  as  good  Grammar4,  to 
fay  in  any  Language— I  am  He— Thou 
art  He— but  we  cannot  fay— I  am 
Thou— nor  Thou  art  I.  The  reafon 
is,  there  is  no  abfurdity  for  the  Speaker  to 
be  the  SubjeSt  alfo  of  the  Difcourfe,  as 
when  we  fay,  I  am  Hey  or  for  the  Per/on 
uddrejl ;  as  when  we  fay,  TAou  art  He. 
But  for  the  fame  Perfon,  in  the'fame  cir- 
cumftances;  to  be  at  once  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Party  addreft,  this  is  impoffible  j 
and  fo  therefore  is  the  Coalefcence  of  the 
Firft  and  Second  Perfon. 

And  now  perhaps  we  have  feen  enough 
of  Pronouns,  to  perceive  how  they  differ 

from 


tide,  o.  But  he  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  antient 
Writers  on  this  Subject,  who  considered  all  Words,  as 
Articles,  which  being  officiated  to  Nouns  (and  not 
Jlanding  in  their  place)  ferved  in  any  manner  to  afccrtain, 
ca id  determine  their  Signification. 
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from  other  Subftantives.  The  others  are 
Primary >,  thefe  are  their  Subjiitutes ;  a 
kind  of  fecondary  Race,  which  were  ta- 
ken in  aid,  when  for  reafons  already  (6) 
mentioned  the  others  could  not.  be  ufed. 
It  is  moreover  by  means  of  thefe,  and  of 
Articles >  which  are  nearly  allied  to, them, 

that 


(b)  See  thefe  reafons  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap-  < 
tcr,  of  which  reafons  the  principal  one  is,' that  w  no 
u  Noun,  properly  fo  called,  implies  its  own  Prefence. 
tt  It  is  therefore  to  a/certain  fuck  Prefence,  that  the  Pro- 
w  noun  is  taken  in  aid ;  and  hence  it  is  it  become* 
u  equivalent  to  Jf!£if >  that  is,  to  Pointing  or  Indication 
cc  by  the  Finger."  It  is  worth  remarking  in  that  Verit 
cfPerfiuS)      -  > 

Sed  pulchrum  eft  digito  monsTRARI,  &  dicier, 

HlC  EST. 

how  the  St%it)  and  the  Pronoun  are  introduced  toge- 
gether,  and  made  to  co-operate  to  the  fame  end.  "- 

Sometimes  by  virtue  of  Aei£k  "the  Pronoun  of  the 
•third  Perfon  ftands  for  thc/ry?. 

§htodji  militibus  parccs,  erit  Hie  yuoque  Miles. 
-  That  is,  /  alfi  will  be  a  Soldier. ' 

Tibul.  L.  II.  El.  6.  v.  7.  Sec  Vulpius. 

It 
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that  "  Language,  tho'  in  Jtfelf  only  Ch.V. 
"  iignificaht  of  general  Ideas  >  is  brought 
"down  to  denote  that  infinitude  of  Par- 
"  ticulars,  which  are  for  ever  arifing,  and 
i€  ceafing  to  be/'  But  more  of  this  here- 
after in  a  proper  place. 

As  to  the  three  orders  of  Pronouns  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  may  be  called  Pre- 
pofitive,  as  may  indeed  all  Subftantives,  , 
becaufe  they  are  capable  of  introducing 
or  leading  a  Sentence,  without  having 
reference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  be- 
fides  thofe  there  is  another  Pronoun 


It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  even  in  Epiftolary 
Correfpondence,  and  indeed  in  all  kinds  of  Writing, 
where  the  Pronouns  I  and  You  majce  their  appear- 
ance, there  is  a  fort  of  implied  Prefence^  which  they 
ire  fuppofed  to  indicate,  though  the  parties  are  in  hSt 
at  ever  fo  great  a  diftance.  And  hence  die  rife  of 
that  diftindion  in  Apolknius^  tak  pit  rw  ttf/fw  i2V«* 
fui;«C,  rag  31  t5  *S>  that  fame  Indications  are  ocu- 
lar, endfome  are  mental*  De  Syntaxi,  L.  II,  c.  3. 
p.  104. 
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Ch.  V.  (in  Greek  U>  o*/s  (i)  $  in  Latin,  $%ui;    in 
w-^'  Engli/b,  Who,  Which,  That)  a  Pronoun 
having  a  chara&er  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows. 

Suppose  I,  was  to  fay— Light  is  a 
Body,  Light  moves  with  great  celerity.—* 

TJiefe 


(i)  The  Qreeksy  it  muft  be  confeft,  call  this  Pro- 
noun v7roTaxlt}tov  i% 9f  ov,  the  fubjunclive  Article*  Yet, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  this  is  but  an  improper  Appella- 
tion. Apolloniusy  when  he  compares  it  to  the  ?m- 
rxxlixov  or  true  prepofttrue  Article^  not  only  confefles 
it  to  differ,  as  being  expreft  by  a  different  Word, 
and  having  a  different  place  in  every  Sentence  j  but 
in  Syntax  he  adds,  it  is  wholfy  different.  De  Syntax. 
L.  I.  c.  43.  p,  91.     Theodore  Gaza  acknowledges 

the  lame,  and  therefort  adds ofa  in  xj  *  xupiV 

•>  m  ifyov  t*uI# — ~/&r  thefe  .reafons  Ms  (meaning 
the  Subjunctive)  cannot  property  be  an  Article.  And 
Juft  before  he  fays>  xu/u«?  yt  pw  afyov  to  *r/a*TaxJi-' 
*&—— however  properly  fpeaking  it  is  the  PrepofiUve  is 
the  Article.  Gram.  Introd.  L.  IV.  TheJLatirts  there- 
fore have  undoubtedly  done  better  in  ranging  it  witfc 
tiie  Pronouns,  .  . 
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Thefe  would  apparently  be  two  diftindfc  Ch,  V# 
Sentences.     Suppofe,  inftead  of  the  Se-   ^^ 
cond,  Light*  Iwcrt  to  place  the  prepo- 
fitive  Pronoun,  it,  and  fay — Light  is  a 
Body ;  it  moves  with  great  celerity — the 
Sentences  would  ftill  be  diftindt  and  two. 
But  if  I  add  a  Connective  (as  for  Example   ' 
an  and)  faying — Light  is  a  Body,  and 
it  moves  with  great '  celerity— 1  then  by 
Connection  make  the  two  into  one,  as 
by  cementing  many  Stones  I  make  one 
Wall. 

Now  it  is  in  the  united  Vowels  of  a  Con- 
nective, and  another  Pronoun,  that  we  may 
fee  the  force,  and  character  of  the  Pro- 
noun here  treated.  Thus  therefore,  if 
in  the  place  of  and  it,  we  fubftitute 
that,  or  which,  faying  Light  is  a 
Body,  which,  moves  with  great  celerity 
1  — thef  Sentence  ftill  retains  its  Unity  and 
Perfection,  and  becomes  if  poffible  more 
compact  than  before.  We  may  with  juft: 
reafon  therefore  call  this  Pronoun  the 
Subjunctive*  becaufe  it  cannot  (like 

the 
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Ch.V.  the  Prepofitive)  -  introduce  an  original 
^Lir"v"l-J  Sentence,  but  only Jerves  to  fubjoin  one  M 
Jbme  other 9  which  is  previous  (A)* 

'      •  The 


(k)  Hence  we  fee  why  the  Pronoun  here  mentioned 
is  always  neceffarify  the  Part  of  fome  complex  Sentence, 
which  Sentence  contains,  either  expreft  or  understood) 
two  Verbs,  and  two  Nominatives. 

Thus  in  that  Verfe  o£  Horace, 

Qui  metuens  vivit^  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 

We  non  erit  liber— \s  one  Sentence ;  qui  metuens  vmt— • 
is  another.     We  and  2>ui  are  the  two  Nominatives  )  - 
Erit  and  Vivit,  the  two  Verbs\   and  fo  in  all  other 
inftances. 

The  following  paflage  from  AfoUonius  (though 
fomewhat  corrupt  in  more  places  than  one)  will  ferve 
to  fhew,  whence  the  above  Speculations  are  taken. 
To  u7roTxJixov  aptpov  Itt\  pyfAx  "ho*  Qtgtroti)  cvvts* 
itfxivov  hi  t»k  avoifofZq  tw  -nrpoxufjkivcp  inpuTi*  7^ 
IwtiuSiv  oivXiv  Xoyov  £  tsotfitMti  xofld  tw  twit  iu§ 
fUfXtiruy  avflafcw  (Acyw  rriv  iv  tw  qvS[aocti}  k)  tv  cr 
dura  tw  apfyw)  oirtp  woLxiv  wapiiirtro  tw  KAI  vvp- 
tir/Au.     Kowv  p\v  (lege  TO  KAI  yotp  xoivov  fAv) 
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The  AppIicationofthisSuBjuNCTivE,  Ch.  V. 
like  the  other  Pronouns,  is  univerfal.    It 

may 

!■    m    m  A—m        m      ■  *     ■   ml      ■   ■!■.'.        .    t  ■   I  I      i  *  ■  t  ■  .     •* i  i  ■  k, 

%r*gf\a(Ji£<xve  to  ovopa  ro  ,nrpoxei/u*j>oir,  cvpTrXixop 
it  it tfiov  Xoyoy  i^divTcoq  k)  trtpov  ptfpa  Tz-ctpf\x(jt.£a,vE9 
x)  *t«  to,  IIAPErENETO  O  TPAMMATIKOr, 
OS  AIEAESATO,  fvpapBi  rou  avrov  airorthsk  t3 
(fori*,  tm)  O  TPAMMATIKOS  IIAPErENETO, 
KAI  AIEAEHATO.  Tfo  fubjunclive  Article,  (that 
ii^  the  Pronoun  here  mentioned)  is  applied  to  a  Verb  oj 
its  own,  and  yet  is  connected  withal  to  the  antecedent 
Noun.  Hence  it  can  never  ferve  to  confiitute  a  fimple 
Sentence,  by  reafon  of  the  Syntax  of  the  two  Verbs,  I  mean 
that  which  rejpeds  the  Noun  or  Antecedent,  and  that 
which  rejpeds  the  Article  or  Relative.  TJxJame  too  fol- 
lows as  to  the  Conjunction,  and.  This  Copulative  af 
fiimes  the  Antecedent  Noun,  which  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  many  Subjccls,  and  by  conneftitig  to  it  a  new  Sen* 
tence,  of  necejpty  afjiimes  a  new  Verb  alfo.  And  hence  it 
is  that  the  IVords—the  Grammarian  came,  who  dif- 
€ourfed— -form  in  power  nearly  the  fame  fenience,  as  if 
we  were  to  fay-*~t\\&  Grammarian  came,  and  di£- 
courfcd.  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  L.  L  c.  43*  p.  92.  See 
alfo  an  ingenious  French  Treatife,  called  Grammaire' 
generate  &  raiformee,  Chap.  IX. 

•The  Latins,  in  their  Structure  of  this  Subjun&ive, 
feem  to  have,  well  reprefented  its  compound  Nature  of 
part  Pronoun,  and  part  Connective,  in  forming  their 

G  QUI 
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Ch-  V*  may  be  the  Subftitute  of  all  kinds  of  Sub- 
u-v-"/  ftantives,  natural,  artificial,  or  abftraft; 

as  well  as  general,  fpecial,  or  particular. 

We  may  fay,  the  Animal,  Which,  &c.  the 

Man,  Whom,  &c.  the  Ship,  Which,  &c. 

Alexander,  Who,  &c.  Bucephalus,  That, 

tec.  Virtue,  Which,  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  Subftitute  of 
all  the  other  Pronouns,  and  is  of  courfe 
therefore  expreffive  of  all  three  Perfons. 
Thus  we  fay,  I,  who  now  read,  have  near 
Jinijhed  this  Chapter-,  Thou,  who  now 
readeji:  He,  who  now  readetb,  &c.  &c. 

And  thus  is  this  Subjunctive  truly 
a  Pronoun  from  its  Subjlitution,  there  be- 
ing 

mi    m    .1  ■■        ■  i  ■— —      ■  m 

qui  and  Quia  from  <jue  and  is,  or  (if  we  go  with  Sea- 
tiger  to  the  Greek)  from  KAI  and  '0£,  KAl  and 
O.     Seal,  di  Cavf.  Ling.  Lot.  c.  127. 

Homer  alio  exprefles  die  Force  of  this  Subjunclive$ 
Pronoun  or  Article^  by  help  of  the  Prepofitrue  and  a 
Connective^  exa&ly  confonant  to  the  Theory  here  efta- 
blifhed.  See  Iliad,  A.  ver.  270,  553.  N.  571.  II. 
54>  157*  I58- 


tttg  no  Subftantive  exifting,  in  whofe  Ch*V* 
place  it  may  not  (tend.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  effentialfy  dijiinguifhed  from  the 
other  Pronouns,  by  this  peculiar*  that  it 
is  not  only  a  Subftitute>  but  withal  a  Con- 
nective (/). 

And 


(/)  Before  we  qUit  this  Subjedl,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper** remark,  that  m  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues 
die  two  principal  Pronouns,  that  is  to  fey,  the  Firft 
and  Second  Perfcn,  the  Ego  and  the  Tu>  are  implied  in 
the  very  Form  of  Ac  Verb  itfdf  (y{*^y,  yjapf*?* 
fcriboy  firibis)  and  are  for  that  reafon  never  expreft^ 
unlefii  it  be  to  mark  a  Contradiftin&ion;  fuchas  if* 

Nos  patriamfugimufi  Tu,  5Tfyr*>  6w**f  in  wwW 
Formofam  refonare  docesy  &c. 

This  however  is  true  with  refped  only  to  the  Gj/ks 
r<£tar,  or  Nominative  of  theft  Pronouns,  but  not  with 
refpeS  to  their  oblique  Cafes,  which  muft  always  be 
added,  became  tho'  we  fee  the  Ego  in  Am*>  and  the 
To  in  AmaSy  we  fee  not  the  Ts  or  Me  in  Amaty  or 
AmauU 

Yet  evdn  thefe  oblique  Cafes  appear  in  a  different 
manner,  according  as  they  mark  Contradiftin&ion, 
~  or  not.     If  they  contradiftinguilh,  then  are  they  com- 
monly placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sentence,  or  at 
leaft  before  the  Verb,  or  leading  Subftantive. 

Ga  Thus 
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Ch.-V.        And  now  to  conclude  what  we  have 
faid  concetvning  Subftaiitives.  -  All  Sub- 

*    r  ./   .         S.TANTIVES 

Thus  Virgily, 

— —  Quid  Thefea^  magnum 
Quid  memorem  Alcidm  f  Et  Ml  genus  ab  Jovefumme. 
Thus  Homer,  -   -  - 

CTMIN  (Av  $tp)  <fo»W--—    ... 
litkiia  Si  MOI  XuWrf  g*W*-*r-    .:  JU.  A* 

where  the  *Tf>iV  and  the  TftA  fhfid,  as  fcoBttad&hi- 
giiiflied,  and  both  have  precedence  of  their  refpe&ive 
Verbs,  the  'Tf*lW5  even  leading-  the1  whole  Sentence. 
In  other  inftahces,  thefe  Pronouns  commonly,  take  their 
place  behind  the  Verb,  as  may  be'feen  in*  examples 
every  where  obvious.  TheGreet  Language  went  far- 
ther ftill.  WKen  the  oHiqAe  Cafe  of  thefe  Pronouns 
happened  to  contradiftinguifh,  they  aflumed  a. peculiar 
Accent  of-thcincown,"  which  gave*hem  the  name  of 
i^orovsfAiifCti^drPron&uns  uprightly  accented.  When 
they  marked  no  fuch  opposition,  they  not  only  took 
their  place  behind  the  Verb,  but  even  govt  it  their  Ac- 
cent',  and  (as  it  were)  inclined  themfehcs  upon  it.  And 
hence  they  acquired  the  name  of  EyxXmxai,  that  is, 
Leaning  or  Inclining  Pronouns.  The  Greets  too  had  in 
the  firft  perfon  'E/*s,  'Jfyto/,  '£/*£  for  Contradi/linftives, 
and  Ms,  Mo»,  U\  for  Enclitics.  And  hence  it  was  that 
ApoUonua  contended,  that  in  the;paffage  above  quoted 

from  the  firft  Iliad,  we  (hould  read  w»#*  f  'EMOI, 

for 
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stantives  are  either  Primary,  or  &-  Ch.  V, 
cendary,  that  is  tb  fay,  according  to  a  Lan- 
guage more  familiar  and  kno\<m,  are  ei- 
ther Nouns  or  Pronouns.  The  Nouns 
denote  SubJIances,  and  thofe  either  Na- 
tural, Artificial,  or  Abfiraft*.  They 
moreover  denote  Things  either  General, 
or  Special,  or  Particular.  The  Pro- 
nouns, their  Substitutes,  are  either  Pre* 
pofitive,  or  Subjunftive.  The  Preposi- 
tive is  diftinguifhed  into  three  Orders 
called  the  Firjl,  the  Second,  and  the  third 
Perfbn.  The  Subjunctive  includes 
G  3  the 

for  waiiot  it  MOI,  on  account  of  the  Contradiftinc- 
tion,  which  there  occurs  between  the  Grecians  and 
Cbryfes.  See  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  L.  L  c.  3.  p.  20. 
L.  II.  c.  2.  p.  102,  103. 

This  Diverfity  between  the  Contradiftin&ive  Pro- 
nouns, and  the  Enclitic,  is  not  unknown  even  to  the 
Ehglijh  Tongue.  When  we  fay,  Give  me  (intent, 
the  (Me)  in  this  cafe  is  a  perfeft  Enclitic.  But  when 
we  fay,  Give  Mi  Content,  Give  Him  his  thoufands^  the 
(Me)  and  (Him)  are  no  Enclitics,  but  as  they  ftand  in 
oppofition,  affume  an  Accent  of  their  own,  and  fo  be- 
come the  true  of  QoTQvzpwou* 

*  See  before,  p.  37,  38. 
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Ch.V.  the  powers  of  all  thofe  three,  having 
fuperaddedy  as  of  its  own,  the  peculiar 
force  of  a  Qonneftivt* 

Having  done  with  Substantives, 
we  now  proceed  to  ATTRisyT*ys*» 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 
Concerning  Attributives* 

ATtributives  are  all  tboje  princi-  Ch.VI. 
pal  Words,  that  denote  Attributes  > 
confidered  as  Attributes.  Such  for  exam- 
ple are  the  Words,  Black,  White,  Great, 
Little,  Wife,  Eloquent,  Writetb,  Wrote, 
Writing,  &c.  (a). 

How- 


(a)  In  die  above  lift  of  Words  are  included  what 
Grammarians  called  /tdjeflives^  Verbs^  and  Participles^ 
in  as  much  as  all  of  them  equally  denote  the  Attributes 
vf  Sub/lance.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from 
their  very  nature  the  Predicates  in  a  Proportion  (being 
all  predicated  of  fome  Subject  or  Subftance,  Snow  is 
svbitey  Cicero  writeth>  &c.)  hence  I  fay  die  Appella- 
tion PHMA  or  Verb  is  employed  by  Logicians  in  an 
extended  Senfe  to  denote  them  all.  Thus  Ammonius  ex- 
plaining the  reafon,  why  Arijloile  in  his  Tract  de  In- 
terpretation* calls  Afiuto;  a  Verb^  tells  us  wao-av  promt, 
x*Tnyopiif*>tvov  opov  iv  zrooTCtvu  •aroiis<r*p>  'PHMA 
MMW&i,  that  every  Sound  articulate^  that  forms  the 

G  4  Pr <- 
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Ch.VL  However,  previoufly  to  thcfe,  and  to 
every  other  poffible  Attribute,  whatever  a 
thing  may  be,  whether  black  or  white, . 
fquare  or  round,  wife  or  eloquent,  writ- 
ing or  thinking,  it  muft  jirji  of  neceflity 
exist,  before  it  cah  poffibly  be  any  thing 
clfe.  For  Existence  may  be  confidered 
as  an  univerfal  Genus  >  to  which  all  things 
of  all  kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred. 
The  Verbs  therefore,  which  denote  it, 
claim  precedence  of  all  others,  as  being 
eflential  to  the  very  being  of  every  Pro- 
pofition,in  which  they  may  ftill  be  found, 
either  expreft,  or  by  implication ;  expreft, 
?s  when  we  fay,  T'Ae  Sun  is  bright ;  by 

im- 


Predicate  in  a  Proportion,  is  called  a  Verb,  p.  24. 
.Edit.  Ven.  Prifciarts  obfervation,  though  made  on 
another  occafion,  is  very  pertinent  to  die  prefent.  No* 
Peclinatioy  fed  proprietas  excutienda  eft  ftgnificationis, 
]L.  II.  p.  576.  And  in  another  place  he  fays—  turn 
Jimilitudo  declinationis  omnimodo  cOnjungitveldifcernit  partes 
erationis  inter  fe7  fed  vis  ipftus  ftgnificationis.  L.  XHJ, 
p.  970, 
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implication,  as  when  wte  fay,  The  Sun  Ch.VI. 
rifes,  which  means,  when  refolved,  The 
Sun  is  rijing  (£). 

The  Verbs,  Is,  Growetb,  Becometb, 
Eft,  Fit,  wrxp%ei  i$i,  Tceket,  y/yvrra/,  are 
all  of  them  nfed  to  exprefs  this  general 
Genus.  The  Latins  have  called  them 
Verba  Subftantiva,  Verbs  Subftantive,  but 
the  Greeks  'VfoxTa.  'Tt&pktmx,  Verbs  of 
Exiftence]  a  Name  more  apt,  as  being 
of  greater  latitude,  and  comprehending 
.equally  as  well  Attribute,  as  Subftance. 
The  principal  of  thofe  Verbs,  and  which 
we  fhall  particularly  here  confider,  is  the 
Verb,  *Eqi,  Eft,  Is. 

Now  all  Existence  is  either  abfo- 
lute  or  qualified — abfolute,  as  when  we 
fay,  B  isj  qualified,  as  when  we  fay,  B 
is  an  animal*  b  is  black,  is  koundr 

With 

{b)  See  Meiapbyf.  ArtfloU  L.  V.  c.  7.  Edit.  Du~Vatl< 
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Ch.Vl.  With  refpedt  to  this  difference,  the 
Verb  (is)  can  by  itfelf  exprefs  abfolute 
Exijlence,  but  never  the  qualified,  with- 
'  out  fubjoining  the  particular  Form,  be- 
caufe  the  Forms  of  Exigence  being  in 
number  infinite,  if  the  particular  Form 
be  not  expreft,  we  cannot  know  which  is 
intended.  And  hence  it  follows,  that 
when  (is)  only  ferves  to  fubjoin  fome 
fuch  Form,  it  has  little  more  force,  than 
that  of  a  mere  Ajfertion.  It  is  under  the 
fame  character,  that  it  becomes  a  latent 
part  in  every  other  Verb,  by  exprefiing 
that  Aflertion,  which  is  one  of  their  Ef- 
fentials.  Thus,  as  was  obferved  juft  be- 
fore, Rifetb  means,  is  rifingi  Writetb% 
is  writing. 

Again— As  to  Existence  hi  gene- 
ral, it  is  either  mutable,  or  immutable  \  mu- 
table, as  in  the  ObjeSls  of  Senfation ;  im- 
mutable, as  in  the  Objefts  of  IntelleSlion 
and  Science.  Now  mutable  Objedts  exift 
all  in  Time,  and  admit  the  feveral  Di* 

ftindtiona 
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(Un&ions  qf  prefent,  pad,  and  future.  Ch.VL 
But  immutable  Objects  know  no  fucb  Di- 
jiinfiions,  but  rather  ftand  oppofed  to  all 
things  temporary* 

And  hence  two  different  Significations 
of  the  fubftantive  Verb  (is)  according 
as  it  denotes  mutable,  or  immutable  Be- 
ing. 

For  example,  if  we  fry,  Tbis  Orange 
is  ripe,  (is)  meaneth,  that  it  eoeijletb  fa 
now  at  this  prefent,  in  oppofition  to  pajt 
time,  when  it  was  green,  and  to  future 
time,  when  it  will  be  rotten* 

But  if  we  fay.  Tie  Diameter  of  the 
Square  is-  incommenfurable  with  its  fde, 
we  do  not  intend  by  (is)  that  it  is  incom- 
menfurable now,  having  been  formerly 
commenfurable,  or  being  to  become  fo 
hereafter ;  on  the  contrary  we  intend  that 
Perfetfion  of  Exijtence,  to  which  l'ime 
and  its  Dijlinttions  are  utterly  unknown. 
It  is  under  the  fame  qaeaning  we  employ 

this 


1 
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this  Verb,  when  we  fay,  Truth  is, 
or,  God  is.  The  oppofition  is  not  of 
Time  prefect  to  ether  Times,  hut  of  necef- 
fary  Exijlence  to  all  temporary  Exijlence 
whatever  (c).  And  fo  much  for  Verbs 
of  Exijlence  r  commonly  called  Verbs  Sub- 
jtantive. 

We  are  now  to  defcend  to  the  com- 
mon Herd  of  Attributives,  fuch  as  black 
and  white,  to  write,  to  /peak,  to  walk, 
&c.  among  which,  when  compared  and 
oppofed  to  each  other,  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  diftindtions  appears  to  be  this. 
Some,  by  being  joined  to  a  proper  Sub- 

ftantive 


(c)   Cum  enim  dicimus,  Deus  est,  non  eum'dicifHus 

nunc  esse,  fed  tantum  in  Substantia   esse,   ut 

hoc  ad  immutabilitatem  potius  fub/iantia,  quam  ad  tempos 

aliquod  referatur.     Si  autem  dicimus,  dies  ESTyadnuI- 

lam  diei  fubftantiam  pertinet^  niji  tantum  ad  temporis  con- 

Jlitutionem ;  hoc  enimy   quod  ftgnificat,  tale  eft^  tanquant 

fi  dicamusy  nunc  est.     Square  cum  diamns  esse,  ut 

fubftantiam  defignemusy  fimpliciter  est   addimus  ;    cum 

vero  ita  ut  aliquid  prafens  Jignificetur^  fecundum  Tempus% 

Eoeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  307.   Sec  alfo  Plat.  Tim* 

P«  37>  38.  Edit.  Serrani. 
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ftantive  make  without  farther  help  a  per-  Ch.VI# 
jbft  tofferifoei  Sentence $  while  the  reft,  V-v-^ 
tho*  othqrwife  perfeft,  are  in  this  refteSt 
deficient*.1  .  *, 

To  expltih  by  an  exatapte.  Wheri> 
we  fay,  Gictxo  eloquent,  Cicero  toi/e,  the& 
are  itapfcMe&iSeiitences,  though  they  de- 
note a  Siibftanccand  an  Attribute.  "The* 
reafon  is,  that  they »•  want*  an*  Ajjtrtion}- 
to  fliew  that  rfuch  Attribute  appertains  to 
fuch  Subftance.  fWexauftrthereferecalf 
in  the  help  of  an  Affertion  elfewhere,  an 
(is)  or  a  (was)  to  complete' the  Sentence, 
faying  Cicero  is  wife,  Cicero  was  eto'~ 
quent.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  fay,' 
Cicero  writeth,  Cicero  ivalketb,  in  inftan- 
ces  like  thefe  there*  is  no  fuch  occafi6n,  J 
becaufe  the  Words  (ivriteth)  and  (waik~ 
eth)  imply  m  their  own  Form  not  an  At- 
tribute only,  but  an  Affertion  likewife. 
'Hence  it  is  ,they  may  be  refolved,  the  one 
into  Is  and  Writing,  the  other  into  ii 
and  Walking* 


No 


w 
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Ch.Vl.  Now  ill  thofc  Attributives,  which  have! 
this  complex  Power*  of  denoting  both  an 
Attribute  and  an  Aflertion,  make  that 
Specie^  of  Words,  which  Grammarians 
call  Verbs.  If  we  rcfolvc  this  complex 
PoWer  into  its  diftinft  Parts,  and  take  the 
Attribute  alone  without  the  Aflertion, 
then  hare  wc  Participles*  All  other 
Attributives,  befides  the  two  Species  be- 
fore, are  included  together  in  the  general 
Name  of  Adjectives. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  all  Attribu- 
tives are  either  Verbs,  Participles, 
or  Adjectives. 

Besides  the  Diftindtions  abovemen- 
tioned,  there  are  others,  which  deferral 
notice.  Some  Attributes  have  their  Ef~ 
fence  in  Motion ;  fuch  are  to  walk,  to  fly, 
toflriie,  to  live.  Others  have  it  in  the 
privation  of  Motion ;  fuch  are  to  flop,  to 
refl,  to  ceafe,  to.  die.  And  laftly,  others 
have  it  in  fubje&s,  which  have  nothing  to 
S  do 
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Aq  with  either  Motion  or  its  Privation  j  Ch.VI* 
fuch  are  the  Attributes  of,  Great  and  Lit- 
tle* White  and  Black,  Wife  and  Foolijb, 
and  in  a  word  the  feveral  Quantities  and 
polities  of  all  Things.  Now  thefe  laft 
are.  Adjectives  3  thofe  which  denote 
Motions,  or  their  Privation,  are  either 
Vejibs  or  Participles, 

And  this  Circumftanee  leads  to  a 
farther  Diftindion,  which  may  i>e  ex- 
plained as  follows.  That  all  Motion  is  in 
Time,  and  therefore,  wherever  it  exifts* 
implies  Time  as  its  concomitant,  is  evi- 
dent to  to  all,  and  requires  no  proving. 
But  befides  this,  all  Reft  or  Privation  of 
Motion  implies  Time  likewife.  For  how  can 
a  thing  be  fafd  to  reft  or  ftop,  by  being 
in  one  Place  for  one  Inftant  only? — fo  too 
is  that  thing,  which  moves  with  the 
grcateft  velocity.  -|-  To  ftop  therefore  or 
reft,  is  to  be  in  one  Place  for  more  than  one 

Inftant, 

t  Thus  Proclus  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Treatife 
concerning  Motion.  Hptfxnv  cri  to  irgirtpoy  x)  Srsfoy 
tv  tw  #utw    reiru  «!*,  xj  avro,  xj  ra  pipn. 


H 
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Ch.  VI.  Inftant,  that  is  to  fay,  during  an  Extenjtoft 
between  :tw& Injiantsi  Zh&lt&is  of  courfe 
gives  us  the  Idea  of  Time.  As  therefore 
Motions  and  their  Privation  imply  Time  as 
their  concomitant,  fp  Ver  bs»  which  der 
note  them," come  to  denote  Time  alfix(i). 
And  hence  the  originWd-ufe  of  Tenses, 
€€  which  are  fo  fliany  different  forms*  af- 
€€  figned  to  each  Verb,  to  (hew,  without 
*{  altering  its  principal  meaning,  the  va- 
*c  rious  Times  in  which  fuch  meaning 
"  may  exift."  Thus-  Scribh,  ScripjSt, 
Scrififerat,  and  Scribet,  denote  all  equally 
the  Attribute,  To  Write,  while  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  is,  that  they,  de- 
note Writing  in  different  Times. 

Should 

■       ■■ ..   .        ■         1  «  .      1 

(d)  The  antient  Authors  of  Diale&ic  or  Logic  have"* 
well  defcribed  this  Property,  The  following  is  part 
of  their  Definition  of  a  Verb— — pi?/**  it  er*  to  wpo<r- 
GnpoLiVM  xpww*  a  ^erk  w  fanetking)  which  Jignifies 
Time  over  and  above  (for  fuch  is  the  force  of  the 
Prepofition,  flpcf.)  If  it  fliould  be  alked,  ovef  and 
above  what  ?  It  may  be  anfwered,  over  and  above  its 
principal  Signification,  which  is  to  denote  fame  jnoving 
and  energizing  Attribute.  See  AfiJI.  de  Interpret,  c.  3, 
together  with  his  Commentators  Ammonim  and  Boc- 
tbius. 


\ 
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Should  it  be  afked,  whether  Time  it-  Ch.  VI. 
felf  may  not  become  upon  occafion  the 
Verb's  principal  Signification;  it  is  an- 
fwered,  No.  And  this  appears,  becaufe 
the  fame  Time  may  be  denoted  by  diffe- 
rent verbs  (as-  in  the  words,  writetb  and 
Jpeaketb)  and  different  Times  by  the  fame 
Verb  (as  in  the  words,  writetb  and  wrote  J 
neither  of  which  could  happen,  were 
Time  any  thing  more,  than  a  mere  Conco- 
mitant. Add  to  this,  that  when  words 
denote  Time,  not  collaterally,  but  prin- 
cipally, they  ceafe  to  be  verbs,  and  be- 
come either  adjedtives,  or  fubflantives. 
Of  the  adje&ive  kind  arc  Timely,  Yearly, 
Dayly,  Hourly,  &c.  of  the  fubflantive  kind 
are  Time,  Tear,  Day,  Hour,  &c. 

The  moft  obvious  divifion  of  Time  is 
into  Prefent,  Paft,  and  Future,  por  is  any 
lapguage  complete,  whofe  verbs  have 
pot  Tenses,  to  mark  thefe  diftindtions. 
But  we  may  go  ftill  farther.  Time  paft 
and  future  are  both  infinitely  extended. 
H  Hence 
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Ch.  VI.  Hence  it  is  that  in  unroerfal  Time  pajt  'we 
may  affume  many  particular  Times  pafi, 
and  in  unroerfal  Time  future*  many  parti- 
cular Times  future,  fome  more,  fome  Icfs 
remote,  and  correfponding  to  each  other 
under  different  relations.  Even  prefent 
Time  itfelf  Is  not  exempt  from  thefe  dif- 
ferences, and  as  neceffarily  implies  fome 
degree  of  Extenfion,  as  does  every  given 
line,  however  minute. 

Here  then,  we  are  to  fcek  lor  the 
reafon,  which  firft  introduced  into  lan- 
guage that  variety  of  Tenfes.  It  was  not 
it  feems  enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or 
by  Aorifts)  mere  Prefent,  Paft,  or  Fu- 
ture, hut  it  was  neceffary  on  many  occa- 
fions  to  define  with  more  precifion,  what 
kind  of  Paft,  Prefent,  or  Future.  And 
hence  the  multiplicity  of  Futures,  Pre- 
terits, and  eveu  Prefent  Tenfes,  with 
which  all  languages  are  found  to  abound* 
and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  afcertain  our  Ideas* 

Haw- 
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MowEVEft  as  the  knowledge  of  Ten-  Ch.VL 
*es  depends. on  the  Theory  of  Time, 
and  this  ,is  a  fubjedt  of  no  mean  fpecula- 
tion,  we  fliall  referve  it  by  itfelf  for  the 
following  chapter* 


Ha  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Concerning  Time,  and  Tenfes. 

C.VII.  y  |  iiME  and  Space  have  this  in  com- 
*mmm*mmJ  JL  mon,  that  they  are  both  of  them  by 
nature  things  continuous,  and  as  fuch  they 
both  of  them  imply  Extenfion.  Thus  be- 
tween London  and  Salijbury  there  is  the 
Extenfion  of  Space,  and  between  Tefterday 
and  To-morrow,  the  Extenfion  of  Time. 
But  in  this  they  differ,  that  all  the  parts  of 
Space  exift  at  once  and  together,  while  thofe 
,  of  Time  only  exift  in  Tranfition  or  Sue- 
tejjion  (a).  Hence  then  we  may  gain  fome 
Idea  of  Time,  by  confidering  it  under  the 

notion 

(a)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  275.  Note  XIII.  To  which  we 
may  add,  what  is  Cud  by  Jmmonius—ivSl  yolp  0  xpw& 
cX®*  otjua  vfir&Toti,  olx\*  n  xari  pow  to  NTN" 
I»  yoif  tw  yiWOai  x)  f  ficif  co-Oai  ro  uvott  ?£«.  Time 
doth  notfubjifi  the  whole  at  once,  ltd  only  in  a  Jingle  Now 
or  Instant  j  for  it  hath  its  Exiftence  in  becoming  and  in 
eeafing  to  be.    Amm.  in  Predicam.  p.  82.  br 
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notion  of  a  tranfierit  Continuity.  Hence  C.VIL 
alfo,  as  far  as  the  affections  and  proper- 
ties of  Tranfition  go,  Time  is  different 
from  Space ;  but  as  to  thofe  of  Ext  en- 
fan  and  Continuity*  they  perfectly  co- 
incide* 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  fuch  a  part 
of  Space,  as  a  Line.  In  ^very  given  Line 
we  may  aflume  any  where  a  Point,  and 
therefore  in  every  given  Line  there  may  be 
affumed  infinite  Points.  So  in  every  giv- 
en Time  we  may  afifume  any  where  a 
.  Now  or  Infianty  and  therefore  in  every 
given  Time  there  may  be  affumed  infinite 
flows  or  Inflants. 

Farther  ftill— A  Point  is  the  Bound 
of  every  finite  Line;  and  a  Now  or  In- 
stant, of  every  finite  Time.  But  altha* 
they  are  Bounds,  they  are  neither  of  them 
Parts,  neither  the  Point  of 'any  Line,  no* 
the  Now  or  Injiant  of  any  Time.  If  this 
appear  ftrange,  we  may  remember,  that 
the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are  necef- 
H  3  farily 
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C.VII.  farily  extended  alfo,  it. being  effential  to 
their  character,  that  they  jhould  meafura 
(heir  Whole,  But  if  a  Point  or  £fov>  were 
extended,  each  of  them  would  contain 
within  itfelf  infinite  other  Points,  and  #r- 
jinitf  other  Nqips  (for  thefe  may  be  aflum-r 
cd  infinitely  within  the  minuteft  Extent 
fion)  and  this,  it  is  evident,  would  beab* 
fur4  and  impoffible, 

These  aflertions  therefore  being  ad* 
fnitted,  and  both  Points  and  Npups  being 
taken  zsBounds,  but  not  as  farts  (b),  it  wil) 

follow, 


(.3)  —-fanpov  orl  &i\  pofipv  to  NTN  t5  x?°p9i  ' 
Sorcp  a<F  «f  ny^a*  r?f  ypftu/uifc*  dt  ft  ypapjuai  <fo'o 
rils  pot*  /u,opia.  A  f>  evident  that  a  Now  or  Inftant 
is  no  more  a  part  ofTime^  than  Points  *r*  of  *  Line. 
The  parts  indeed  tf  one  Line  are  two  other  Lines.  Natujr. 
Aufc.  L.  IV.  ^  i?.  And  not  long  before—To  £\ 
NTN  8  pit ©»•  p$r( «*,  r$  y&p  to  pcfQ*,  *)  o-uy- 
|e£*<r6af  W  to  oAoy  fx  rw  fxtpuv'  o  it  XPONOZ  i 
ioxtT  o*uyxf*o"8a*  Ik  rm  NTN.  .//Now  is  no  Part  of 
Time ;  for  a  Part  is  able  to  meafure  its  Wholey  and  the 
JVhoIe  is  neceffarify  made  up  of  its  Parts  \  but  TiM£  ao\h 
tut  appear  to  be  made  up  of  Now  s.    H>id.  c,  14. 
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follow,  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  farm  C.  VII. 
Point  may  be  the  End  of  one  Line,  and  the 
Beginning  of  another,  Jo  the  fame  Now  or 
Injiant  may  be  the  End  of  one  Time, 
and  the  Beginning  of  another.  Let  us 
fuppofe  for  example,  the  Lines,  A  B,  B  C. 

B 


A  C 

I  fay  that  the  Point  B  is  the  End  of  the 
Line  A  B,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Line, 
B  C.  In  the  fame  manner  let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  BC  to  reprefent  certain  Times,  and 
let  B  be  a  Now  or  Injiant.  In  Tuch  cafe 
I  fay  that  the  Injiant  B  is  the  End  of  the 
Time  A  B,  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
Time  BC.  I  fay  likewife  of  thefe  two 
Times,  that  with  refpeft  to  the  Now  or 
Injiant ,  which  •they  include,  the  firft  of 
them  is  necefTarily  Past  Time,  as  being 
previous  to  it;  the  other  is  nece/Tarily  Fu- 
ture, as  \>€in% fubfequent.  As  therefore 
H  4  every 
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jC.VII.  every  Now  or  Instant  always  exifts  in 
Time,  and  without  being  Time,  is  Times 
Bound  i  the  Bound  of  Completion  to  the 
Pajl,  and  the  Bound  of  Commencement  to 
the  Future;  from  hence  we  may  conceive 
its  nature  or  end,  which  is  to  be  the  Me- 
dium of  Continuity  between  the  Pajl  and  the 
Future,  Jo  as  to  render  Time,  thro  all  its 
Parts,  one  Intire  and  P*tfe£l  Whole  {c)  • 

Fro  14  the  above  fpeculations,  there 
follow  fome  conclufions,  which  -may  be 
perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have 
been  attentively  confidered.  In  the  firft 
place  there  cannot  (ftri&ly  (peaking)  be  any 

fuch 

(tf)  To  it  NTN  Wi  <rvi>i%u*  yjov*,  Hcwtp  iXrj^- 
Ju.   cvviyti  yap  tov  Xfivw,  rov  -GraptxQovTOt  x)  lvop.t- 

t3  it  TtXtvry.  A  Now  or  Inflanl  is  (as  was /aid  be- 
fore) the  Continuity  or  holding  together  of  Time ;  for  it 
makes  Time  continuous,  thepaft  and%  the  future^  and  is  in 
general  its  boundary,  as  being  the  beginning  of  one  Time 
and  the  ending  of  another.  Natur.  Aufcult.  L.  IV. 
c.  19.  Iumx"«  in  this  place  means  not  Continuity,  as 
{landing  fpr  Extenfwn,  but  rather  that  Junftion  or  Hold- 
ing together,  by  which  Extenfion  is  imparted  to  other 
things. 
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Jitcb  thing  as  Time  prefent..  For  if  all  Time  C.VIL 
be  tranfient  as  well  as  continuous,  it  cannot 
like  a  Line  be  prefent  all  together,  but 
part  will  neceffarily  be  gone,  and  part  be 
coming.  If  therefore  any  portion  of  its 
continuity  were  to  be  prefent  at  once,  it 
would  fo  far  quit  its  tranfient  nature,  and 
be  Time  no  longer.  But  if  no  portion  of 
its  continuity  can  be  thus  prefent,  how 
can  Time  poffibly  be  prefent,  to  which 
fuch  Continuity  is  effential  ? 

Farther  than  this— If  there  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  Time  Prefent,  there  can  be  na 
Senfation  of  Time  by  any  one  of  the  fenfes^ 
For  ajllSensation/j  of  the  ^Prefent  on* 
ly,  thePaft  bej ng  preferved  not  by  Senfe  but 
by  Memory,  and  the  Future  being  antici- 
pated by  Prudence  only  and  wife  ForefigfitJ 

But  if  no  Portion  of  Time  be  the  ob-. 
je<Sfc  of  any  Senfation  j  farther,  if  the  Pre- 
fent 


-f*  Totvrn  y*f  («*a-W«*  lb.)  ourc  to  fiiAAov,  iW« 
Af  if.  vtg J  Mvfip.  A.  a. 
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C. VII.  fent  never  cxrft ;  if  the  Paft  be  no  mare  * 
if  the  Future  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  thefe 
are  all  the  parts,  out  of  which  Time  is 
compounded  :  how  ftrange  and  ihadowy 
a  Being  do  we  find  it?  How  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  a  perfeft  Non-entity  (d)  ? 
Let  us  try  however,  fifiqe  the  fenfes  fail 
us,  if  we  have  not  faculties  of  higher 
power,  to  feize  this  fleeting  Being. 

The  World  has  been  likened  to  a  va- 
riety of  Things,  but  it  appears  torefem- 
ble  no  one  more,  than  fome  moving  fpec- 

tacle 


Ik  t£*  ii  tic  »y  u*W7f  urm*  to  /as*  yap  *u?S  yryon, 

Xj  S*  l$V    TO  «    /AfiAAf*,    Xj    MTU  Sf»*'     fX  tfft  T8T«*  *J 

•  .flwr«{ 0»  x£  o  a* J  h»[A^xyofX£vi^>  %fw&>  rvTxHrat* 
to  f  lx  jubj  optcm  ru/xt  *]uf  m*  iSivetrov  olv  iifau  xar«- 
^«p  wot*  i<ri*fs  That  therefore  Time  exifls  not  at  ally 
or  at  haft  has  but  a  faint  and  obfeure  exigence,  ode  may 
fufpeft  from  hence v  Apart  of  it  has  been%  and  is  no  more  j 
a  fart  of  it  is  coming,  and  is  not.  as  jet  j  and  out  of  thefe 
h  made  that  infinite  Time,  which  is  ever  to  be  aJJumedJiiU 
farther  and  farther.  Now  that  which  is  made  up  of  no* 
thing  but  Non-enthUs)  it Jhotdd feemwas  impoj/ible  ever  to 
participate  of  Entity.'  Natural.  Aufc,  L.  IV.  c.  14* 
See  alfoPhilop.  M.  S.  Com.  ui  Nitomach,  p.  10. 
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facie  (fach  as  a  proceffion  or  a  triumph)  C.VII. 
that  abounds  ift  every  part  with  fplendid 
objedts,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  departing, 
as  faft  as  others  make  their  appearance. 
The  Senfes  lock  op,  while  the  0ght  paffes, 
perceiving  is  much  as  is  immediately prefent9 
which  they  report  with  tolerable  accuracy  to 
the  Soul's  fuperior  powers.  Having  done 
this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being  con- 
cerned with  nothing,  fave  what  is  prefent 
and  inftantaneous.  But  to  the  Memory,  to 
the  Imagination,  and  above  all  to  the  InteU 
le£l>  the  feveral  Nowsor  Injiantsvct  not  loft, 
as  to  the  Sen/es,  but  are  preferved  and  made 
Objects  oijieady  comprehenfion,  however  in 
their  own  nature  they  thay  be  tranfitory  and 
faffing.    «  Now  it  is  from  contemplating 
"  two  or  more  of  thefe  Inftants  under  one 
"view,   together  with  that  Interval  of 
"  Continuity,   which   fqbfifts    between 
♦'them,  that  we  acquire  infehfibly  the 
"Idea  of  Time  (*)."  For  example;  The 

Sun 

1  '  ■      1  11      11  m 

(*)  Tort  $MfXt¥  ytyovivxi  Xl°*0**  ****  T*  *rp**h* 
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C.VII.  Sunrifesi  this  I  remember:  k  rifes  again  $ 
this  too  I  remember.  Thefe  Events  ate 
not  together;  there  is  an  Extenfion  be* 

tween 

it  tw  ocWo  Xf  aXXo  vwoXotGtTv  dvroc,  Xj  fAtra^v  n 
«utwv  irtgov*  qtoiv  yap  r»  axf  a  trig  a  tS  [xicx  vofou- 
f*i9y  x,  ^u«  ttvn  i  ^X*  T*  NTN,  ro  fAtv  zrportfo*, 
ro  it  vn(***  tort  *)  rZr<k'  Qxpiu  tfvou  XPONON. 
It  is  then  we  fay  there  has  been  Time,  when  we  eon  ac- 
quired Senfation  of  prior  and  fubfequent  in  Motion.  But 
we  dijiinguijb  and  fettle  thefe  two,  by  confidering  onefitff, 
then  the  other,  together  with  an  interval  between  them  dif- 
ferent from  both.  For  as  often  as  we  conceive  the  Extremes 
to  be  different  from  the  Mean,  and  the  Soul  talks  of  two 
Nows,  one  prior  and  the  other  fubfequent,  then  it  is  we  fay 
there  is  Time,  and  this  it  is  we  call  Time.  Natural. 
Aufcult.  L.  IV.  c.  1 6.  Tbemi/lius's  Comment  upon 
this  paflage  is  to  the  fame  purpofe.  "Oruv  yap  i  *g? 
«va/A?*l<r8£»f  t»  NTN,  o  %Q\s  uirtv,  tregov  isi\iy  tiim 
ro  rnptpov,  rirt  xj  X?°**v  *u^f  htvon<rtv}  viro  ruu  Ho 
NTN  ifigofjuvov,  iTov  vvo  zriparw  ivo?v9  xj  *t«  Xiytiv 
%X*h  •Tl  m<ro*  ****  vtVTtxoiii£K.Oi  «f Sv,  %  hxotifrxa, 
pvov  l£  dirupx  ypoLpprx  zrcj^va/aif  ivo  <nj/*E*W  «V«* 
vift,voftv&**  For  when  the  Mina\  remembering  the 
Now,  which  it  talked  of  yejlerday,  talks  again  of  another 
Now  to-day,  then  it  is  it  immediately  has  an  idea  ofTiiAE^ 
terminated  by  thefe  two  Nows,  as  by  two  Boundaries ;  and 
thus  is  it  enabled  to  fay,  that  the  Quantity  is  of  fifteen,  or 
effixteen  hours^  as  if  it  were  to  fever  a  Cubit's  length 
from  atf  infinite  Line  by  two  Po\nts,  Themiffc.  Op.  cdi^ 
Aldi.  p.  45.  b. 
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tween  them— not  however  of  Space,  for  C.VIL 
we  may  fuppofe  the  place  of  rifing  the 
fame,  or  at  leaft  to  exhibit  no  fenfible  dif- 
ference. Yet  ftill  we  recognize  Jbme  Ex- 
tenfion  between  them.  Now  what  is  this 
Extenfion,  but  a  natural  Day  ?  And  what 
is  that,  but  pure  Time?  It  is  after  the  fame 
manner,  by  recognizing  two  new  Moons, 
and  the  Extenfion  between  thefe:  two 
vernal  Equinoxes,  and  the  Extenfion  be- 
tween thefe ;  that  we  gain  Ideas  of  other 
Times,  fuch  as  Months  and  Tears,  which 
are  all  fo  many  Intervals,  defcribed  as  a- 
bove  i  that  is  to  fay, pqffing  Intervals  of  Con- 
tinuity between  two  Injiants  viewed  together. 

And  thus  it  is  the  Mind  acquires  the 
Idea  of  Time.  But  this  Time  it  muft  be 
remembered  is  Past  Time  only,  which 
is  always  theory?  Species,  that  occurs  to 
the  human  intellect.  How  then  do  we 
acquire  the  Idea  of  Time  Future  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  we  acquire  it  by  Anticipation. 
Should  it  be  demanded  ftill  farther,  And 
what  is  Anticipation  ?  We  anfwer,  that  in 

this 
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C.Vll,  this  cafe  it  is  a  kind  of  reafoning  by  analogy 
from  fimilar  to  fimilar  j  from  fucceffiona 
of  events,  that  ate  paft  already,  to  fimilar 
fucceflkms,  that  are  prefumed  hereafter. 
For  example  :  I  ohftrve  as  far  back  as  my 
memory  can  carry  me,  how  every  day  haa 
been  fiicceeded  by  a  night;  that  night,  by 
another  dayi  that  day,  by  another  night* 
and  fo  downwards  in  order  to  the  Day  that 
is  now.  Hence  then  I  anticipate  aJtmUar 
juccejfion  from  the  prefent  Day,  and  thus 
gain  the  Idea  of  days  and  nights  in  futuri- 
ty. After  the  fame  manner,  by  attending 
to  the  periodical  returns  of  New  and  Full 
Moons ;  of  Springs,  Summers*  Autumns 
and  Winters,  all  of  which  in  Time  paft  I 
find  *never  to  have  failed,  I  anticipate  a 
tike  orderly  and  diverged  fuccejfion,  which 
makes  Months,  and  Seafons,  and  Years, 
in  Timtjuture. 

We  go  farther  than  this,  and  not  only 

thus  anticipate  in  thefe  natura /Periods,  but 

ieven  in  matters  of  human  and  civil  concern. 

For  example :  Having  obferved  in  many 

10  ^     paft 
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pad  inftances  how  health  had  fucceeded  C.  YIL 
to  exercife,  and  ficknefs  to  Hoth ;  we  an- 
ticipate/rtfwv  health  to  thofe,  who,  being 
now  fickly,  ufe  exercife ;  zn^  future  fick- 
nefs to  thofe,  who,  being  now  healthy,  are 
flothful.  It  is  a  variety  of  fuch  obfervati- 
ons,  all  refpe&ing  one  fubjedt,  which  when 
fyftematized  by  juft  reasoning,  and  made 
habitual  by  due  practice,  form  die  charac- 
ter of  a  Mafter-Artift,  or  Man  ofpraftical 
Wifdom.  If  they  refped  the  human  body 
(as  above)  they  form  the  Phyfician ;  if  mat- 
ters military,  the  General;  if  matters  na- 
tional, the  Statefman;  if  matters  of  private 
life,  the  Moralift ;  and  the  fame  in  other 
fubjeds.  All  thefe  feveral  characters  in 
their  refpedive  ways  may  be  faid  to  poffefs 
a  kind  of  prophetic  difcernment,  which  not 
only  prefents  them  the  barren  proJpe&  of 
futurity  (a  profped  not  hid  from  the  mean- 
eft  of  men)  but  fhews  withal  thofe  events, 
which  are  likely  to  attend  k,  and  thus  en- 
ables them  to  ad  with  fuperior  certainty 
and  rectitude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  (if  we 
except  thofe,  who  have  had  diviner  affiftr 

ances) 
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C.  VII*  ances)  we  may  j  uftly  fay,  as  was  faid  of  old, 
He's  the  beji  Prophet %  who  conjegures 
wll{f).  ' 

From 

-    -  ■■        \  -..-.-  ■«■ 

(/)  M«pti*  f  »(*&{,  if'*  uxAgti  u*k2{4 
SoM/ton. 

Till  old  Experience  do  attain 
Tofoniething  like  Prophetic  Strain. 
Etfkcik  exiftimari  poteft,  Prudentiam  ejfe  quodam* 
modo  Divinaticnem. 

Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Attici. 
There  is  nothing  appears  fo  clearly  an  dbjefl  of  the 
Mind  or  Intellect  only,  as  the  Future  does,  fince 
we  can  find  no  place  for  its  exigence  any  where  elfe.^ 
Not  but  the  feme,  if  we  confider,  is  equally  true  of  /£< 
Pajl.     For  tho*  it  may  have  once  had  another  kind  of 
being,  when  (according  te  common  Phrafe)  it  aftuatiy 
tvasj  yet  was  it  then  fomething  Prefent^  and  not  fome- 
thing  Paft.     As  Pqfty  it  has  nq  exiftence  but  in  thk 
Mind  or  Memory,  fince  had  it  in  fa<ft  any  other,  it 
could  not  properly  be  called  Paft.    It  was  this  intimate 
connexion  between  Time,  and  the  Soul,  that  made 
fome  Philofophers  doubt,  whether  if  there  was  no  Soul, 
there  could  he  any  Timey  fince  Time  appears  to  have  its 
Being  in  no  other  region.     Tlir$oo»  it  /a*  itrn;  <£uvJjc 
in  oty  o  xg*W>  oliropfomv  &v  tk,  x.  r.  A.     Natur. 
Aufcult.  L.  IV.  c.  20.     Tbemi/liuS)  who  comments 
the  above  paflage,  expreffes  himfelf  more  pofitively. 
Ei  toiW  iixSs  Xiytroti  tin  deiQpiTov  x)  to  do ify**- 
fttw*,  to  ph  to  olpiQpnrov  tnXottn  fovdpu,  to  il  it- 
*P7* •Vs  t^wt*  il  *k  m  Jiror**»,  pri  Irrot  t*  dfdfAit- 
;  -  courts 
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.  From  what  has  been  reafoned  it  ap-  C.VIL 
pears,  that  knowledge  of  the  Future 
comes  from  knowledge  of  the  Paft ;  as 
does  knowledge  of  the  Paft  from  know- 
ledge of  the  Prefent,  fo  that  their  Order 
to  us  is  that  of  Present,  Past,  and 
Future. 

Of  thefe  Species  of  knowledge,  that  of 
the  Prefent  is  the  loweft,  not  only  nsjirft 
in  perception,  but  as  far  the  more  extcn- 
five,  being  neceflarily  common  to  all  ani- 
mal Beings,  and  reaching  even  to  Zoo- 
phytes, as  far  as  they  poffefs  Senfation. 
Knowledge  of  the  Paft  comes  next* 
which  is  fuperior  to  the  former,  as  being 
confined  to  thofe  animals,  that  have  M?- 
mory  as  well  as  Senfes.    Knowledge  of  the 

Future 


i  xjlvoq  fin,  fA.fi  £<rns  4"%**  *     Them.  p.  48.  Edi{. 
Aldi.  Vid.  etiam  ejufd.  Comm.  in  Lib.  de  An.  p.  94. 

I 
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C.VII.  Future  comes  laft,  as  being  derived  from 

VrfiTte  *^e  other  two>  an(*  which  is  for  that  rea- 

An. II.  3.  fon  the  mofi  excellent  as  well  as  the  mofi 

p'  2  '       rare,  fince  Nature  in  her  fuperadditions 

rifes  from  worfe  always  to  better,  and  is 

never  f6und  to  fink  from  better  down  to 

worfe  *. 

And  now  having  feen,  how  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  Time  pafi,  and  Time  fu- 
ture ;  which  is  firft  in  perception,  which 
firft  in  dignity;  which  more  common, 
which  more  rare  j  let  us  compare  them 
both  to  the  prefent  Now  or  Infiant,  and 
examine  what  relations  they  maintain  to- 
wards it. 

In  the  firft  place  there  may  be  Times 
both  pajl  and  future,  in  which  the  prefent 
Now  has  no  exiftence,  as  for  example  in 
Tefierday,  and  To-morrow. 

Again, 


See  below*  Note  (r)  of  this  Chapter* 
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Again,  thcprefent  Now  may  fo  far  be-  C.VIL 
long  to  Time  of  cither  fort,  as  tq  be  the 
End  of  the  paft,  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
future ;  but  it  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  either*  For  if  itwerepofiible, 
let  us  fuppofe  C  the  prefent  Now  included 


B 


within  the  limits  of  the  paji  Time  A  D. 
In  fuch  cafe  C  D,  part  of  the  paft  Time 
AD,  will  be  fubfequent  to  C  the  prefent 
Now,  and  fo  of  courfe  be  future.  But 
by  the  Hypothefis  it  is  paji,  and  fo  will  be 
both  Paft  and  Future  at  once,  which  is 
abfurd.  In  the  fame. manner  we  prove 
that  C  cannot  be  included  within  the  li** 
mits  of  a  future  Time,  fuch  as  BE* 

♦What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  fuch  Times, 

as  this  Day,  this  Month,  this  Year,  this 

I  2  Cen- 
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C.VII.  Century,  all  which  include  within  them 
the  prefent  Now  ?  They  cannot  be  pafi 
Times  or  future,  from  what  has  been 
proved  j  and  prefent  Time  has  no  exigence y 
as  has  been  proved  likewife  *.  Or  (hall 
we'  allow  them  to  be  prefent,  from  the 
frefent  Now,  which,  exifis  within  them ; 
fo  that  from  the  prefence  of  that  we  call 
thefe  alfo  prefent,  tho'  the  fhortefl  among 
them  has  infinite  parts  always  abfent  ?  If 
fo,  and  in  conformity  to  cuftom  we  allow 
{wchTimes prefent  ,zs  prefcntDays,Months, 
Years,  and  Centuries,  each  muft  of  necef- 
fity  be*  compoundof  the  Pajl  and  the  Future, 
divided  from  each  other  by  fome  prefent 
Now  or  Inftant,ahd/W^/^rcalledPR  e  s  e  n  t, 
while  that  Now  remains  within  them.  Let  us 
fuppofe  for  example  the  Time  X Y,  which 


,'XABCDEY 


let 


*  Sap.  p.  104* 
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kt  us  call  a  Day,  or  a  Centtiry ;  and  let  C. VII. 
the  prefent  Now  or  Injiant  exift  at  A. 
I  fay,  in  as  much  as  A  exifts  within 
XY,  that  therefore  XA  is  Time  paft, 
and  A  Y  Time  future,  and  the  whole 
XA,  AY,  Time  prefent.  'The  fame 
holds,  if -we  fuppofe  the  prefent  Now  to 
exift  at  B,  or  C,  or  D,  or  E,  or  any 
where  before  Y.  When  the  prefent  Now 
exifts  at  Y,  then  is  the  whole  XY  Time 
paft,  and  ftill  more  fo,  when  the  Now 
gets  to  gy  or  onwards.  In  like  manner 
before  the  Prefent  Now  entered  X,  as 
for  example  when  it  was  atf,  then  was 
the  whole  XY  Time  future;  it  was  the 
fame,  when  the  prefent  Now  was  at 
X.  When  it  had  paft  that,  then  XY 
became  Tir^e  prefent.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Time  is  present,  while  pafling,  in  its 
present  Now  or  Instant.  It  is  the 
fame  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  Space.  A 
Sphere  pafling  over  a  Plane,  and  being 
for  that  reafon  prefent  to  it,  is  only  pre- 
fent  to  that  Plane  in  afingle  Point  at  once, 
1 3  while 
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C.VII.  while  during  the  whole  progreffion  its 
parts  abfent  are  infinite  (g). 

From   what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
perceive  that  all  Time,  of  every  deno~ 

mination% 


(g)  Place,  according  to  the  antients,  was  cither 
mediate,  or  immediate.     I  am  (for  example)  in  Europe, 
becaufe  I  am  in  England ;  in  England,  becaufe  in  Wilt- 
shire \  in  Wikjhire,  becaufe  in  Sali/bury;  in  Salijbury^ 
becaufe  in  my  own  boufe ;  in  my  own  houfex  becaufe  in 
tnyfiudy.    Thus  for  Mediate  Place.     And  what  is 
my  immediate  Place  ?    It  is  the  internal  Bound  of 
that  containing  Body  (whatever  it  be)  which  co-incides 
with  the  external  Bound  of  my  own  Body.     Ts  «r?f  u^of- 
*oq  urioas,  x«0'  o  Tirif  ii^e*  to  vt^t^ofityov.     NoW  as 
this  immediate  Place  is  included  within  the  limits  of  all 
the  former  Places,  it  is  from  this  relation  that  thofe  me- 
diate Places  alfo  are  called  each  of  them  my  Place,  tho* 
the  leaft  among  them  fo  far  exceed  my  magnitude.  To 
apply  this  to  Time.     The  Prefent  Century  is  prefent  in 
the  prefent  Year  \  that,  in  the  prefent  Month  j   that,  in 
the  prefent  Day  ;  that,  in  the  prefent  Hour;  that,  in  the 
prefent  Minute.     It  is  thus  by  circumfcription  within 
pircumfcription  that  we  arrive  at  that  real,  and 
indivisible  Instant,  which  by  being  itfelf  the  very 
Bffence  of  the  Prefent  diffufes  Presence  throughout 
*~  a  all 
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mination;  is  divijibk  and  extended.     But  if  C.  VII. 
fo,  then  whenever  we  fuppofe  a  definite 
Timey  even  though  it  be  a  Timeprefent,  it 
muft  needs  have  a  Beginning,  a  Middle, 
and  an  End.     And  fo  puch  for  Time. 

Now  from  the  above  dodtrine  of  Time, 
we  propofe  by  way  of  Hypothecs  the  fol- 
lowing Theorie  of  Tenses. 

The  Tenses  are  ufed  to  mark  Prefent, . 
Paft,  and  Future  Time,  either  indefinitely 
1 4  with- 


all  even  the  largeft  of  Times,  which  are  found  to.  in- 
clude it  within  their  rejpeclrue  limits.  Nicephorus  Blem~ 
mides  fpeaks  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  'Ewrw;  S* 
%j>ovo$  i?\v  0  t(p  ixxrtpa  ,urocp<xx,£i[Afpo;  tw  xvpioj; 
NTN'  Xf°y°S  jLtfP,X0^3  *H  'srapfArjAuOoTO?  hJ  pix\QVTQ$ 
Q-vvtruS)  x)  hot  rriv  zs-gbs  ro  xujtw?  NTN  ysflvixa-iv, 
NTN  Xzyopivos  x)  toulo^.  Present  Time  there- 
fore is  that  which  adjoins  to  the  real  Now  or  Instant 
on  either  Jide,  being  a  limited  Time  made  up  of  Pajl  and 
Future^  and  from  its  vicinity  to  that  heal  Now  faid  to 
be  Now  alfo  itfelf.  'EiriJ.  $\)<nx.r\<;  K*p •  ©'.  See  alfo 
drift*  Pbyftc.  L.  VI.  c.  2,  3,  &c. 
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C.VII.  without  reference  to  any  Beginning, 
Middle,  or  End;  or  elfe  definitely,  in 
reference  to  fuch  diftindtions. 

If  indefinitely*  then  have  we  three 
Tenses,  an  Aorift  of  the  Prefent,  an 
Aorift  of  the  Paft,  and  an  Aorift  of  the 
Future.  If  definitely*  then  have  we  three 
Tenfes  to  mark  the  Beginnings  of  thefe 
three  Times ;  three,  to  denote  their  Mid- 
dles ;  and  three  to  denote  their  Ends ;  in 
all  Nine, 

The  three  firft  of  thefe  Tenfes  we 
call  the  Inceptive  Prefent,  the  Inceptive 
'Paft,  and  the  Inceptive  Future.  The 
three  next,  the  Middle  Prefent,  the  Mid*- 
die  1?aft,  and  the  Middle  Future.  And 
the  three  laft,  the  Completive  Prefent, 
the  Completive  Paft,  and  the  Completive 
Future, 

And  thus  it  is,  that  the  Tenses  in  their 
natural  number  appear  to  be  twelve  ; 

*  three 
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three  to  denote  Time  abfolute,  and  nine  to  C.VII. 
denote  it  under  its  rejpeQvoe  dijiinftions.       *  —■* 

Aorift  of  the  Prefent* 
rpflfcpco.     Scribo.     I  write. 
Aorift  of  the  Paft. 
*Eyp*4,a.    Scripfi.     I  wrote, 

Aorift  of  the  Future. 
TpcL\,u.    Scribam.     I  ihall  write. 

Inceptive  Prefent. 
.MhAXco  ypcbQm.    Scripturusfum.     lam 
going  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Prefent, 
Tuy%av«  ypfti$uv.      Scribo  or  Scribens 
Jum.     I  am  writing. 

C<?mpletive  Prefent. 
JeypotfpoL,     Scripfi.     I  have  written. 

Inceptive  Paft. 
'EfjisMov  ypo^f/v.     Scripturus  eram.     I 
was  beginning  to  write. 

Middle 
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C.VII.  Middle  or  extended  Paft. 

♦  "Eypxtyov  or  irvyjffivcit  ypouQtov.  Scribebatk* 
I  was  writing. 

Completive  Paft. 
'EyeypxQuv.      Scripfefam.     I  had  done 
^writing. 

■»■■  *  *  l       !■ - 

Inceptive  Future. 

MeKhfou  ypxtysiv.     Scripturus    ero.     I 
fhall  be  beginning  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Future. 

rfE<rcfJirt/  ypoL$w.     Scribens  erq.     I  (hall 
be  writing. 

Completive  Future. 

*E<roii&i  ysypa^wc.     Scripfero.     I  fhall 
have  done  writing. 

It  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  the  above    N 
Hypothefis  ftiould  be  juftified  through  all 
inftances  in  every  language.  It  Tares  with 

Tenfes, 
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Tenfes,  as  with  other  affe&ions  of  fpeech ;  C.VII. 
be  the  .Language  upon  the  whole  ever  fo 
perfeft,  much  mufi  be  left,  in  defiance  of 
all   analogy,  to  the  harfh  laws  of  mere 
authority  and  chance. 

It  may  not  however  be  improper  to 
inquire,  what  traces  may  be  difcovered  in 
favour  of  this  fyftem,  either  in  languages. 
themfelves,  or  in  thofe  authors  who  have 
written  upon  this  part  of  Grammar,  or 
laflly  in  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things. 

In  the  firil  place,  as  to  Aorists. 
\tf.orijts  are  ufually  by  Grammarians  re- 
ferred to  the  Pa/2;  fuch  are  Jjxfiov,  I  went} 
tTTSscv,  I  fell 3  &c.  We  feldom  hear  of 
them  in  the  Future,  and  more  rarely  ftill 
in  the  Prefent.  Yet  it  feems  agreeable  to 
reafon,  that  wherever  l'ime  is  JignifiedK 
without  any  farther  circumfcription,  than 
that  of  Simple  prefent,  pajl,  or  future,  the 
Tenfeis  an  Aorist.* 

Thus 
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C.VII.       Thus  Milton, 

Millions  qfjpiritual  creatures  walk  the 

earth 
TJnfeen,   both  when  we  wake,  and  when 

we  Jeep.  P.  L.  IV.  277. 

.  Here  the  verb  (walk)  means  not  that 
they  were  walking  at  that  injlant  only, 
when  Adam  /poke,  but  cLopifM  indefinitely, 
take  any  inftant  whatever.  So  when  the 
fame  author  calls  Hypocrify, 

the  only  Evil,  that  walks 
Invifible,  except  to  God  alone, 

the  Verb  (walks)  hath  the  like  aorijlical 
or  indefinite  application.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  in  general  of  all  Sentences  of  the  Gno- 
mologic  kind,  fuch  as 

,Ad  pcenitendum    properat,   cito  qui 

judical. 
Avarus,    nifi  cum  moritur,    nil  re&e 

facit,  &c.t 

All 
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All  thcfe  Tenfcs  are £0  many  Aoris ts  C. VII. 

OP   THE  PRESENT.  , 

Gnomologic  Sentences  after  the   fame 
'manner  make  likewife  Aorists  of  the 
Future. 

<Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te,  formidine 
fjcena*  Hor. 

So  too  Legijlative  Sentences,  T&ou 
shalt  not  kill,  ttou  shalt  not  Jleal, 
&c.  for  this  means  no  one  particular  fu- 
ture Time,  but  is  a  prohibition  extend- 
ed indefinitely  to  every  part  of  Time  fu- 
ture (/&). 

We 


(h)  The  Latin  Tongue  appears  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily deficient,  as  to  the  article  of  Aorifts.  It  has  no 
peculiar  Form  even  for  an  Aorift  of  the  Pajl^  and  there- 
.  fore  (as  Prifcian  tells  us)  the  Prateritum  is  forced  to  do 
the  double  duty  both  of  that  Aorifts  and  of  the  perfeQ 
Prefent^  its  application  in  particular  inftances  being  to 

be 
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C.VII.      We  pafs  from  Aori/ls,  to  the  incep- 
tive TENSES. 

These  may  be  found  in  part  fupplied 
(like  many  other  Tenfes)  by  verbs  au- 
xiliar.  MEAAH  ypxtysiv.  ScripturussvM. 
I  Ai/i  going  to  write.  But  the  Latins  go 
farther,  and  have  a  fpecies  of  Verbs,  de- 
rived from  others,  which  do  the  duty  of 
thefe  Tenfes,  and  are  themfelves  for  that 
reafon  called  Inchoatives  or  Inceptives. 
Thus  from  Caleo^  t  am  warm,  comes  Gx- 
le/co,  /  begin  to  grow  warm ;  from  Tumeo, 
I /well,  comes  Tumefco,  I  begin  to  JweH. 
Thefe  Inchoative  Verbs  are  fo  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  Beginnings  of  Time, 
that  they  are  defective  as  to  all  Tenfes, 
which  denote  it  in  its   Completion,  and 

there- 


be  gathered  from  the  Context.  Thus  it  is  that  feci 
means  (as  the  fame  author  informs  us)  both  wwomix* 
and  tiroi'mr*,  I  have  done  if,  and  /  did  it ;  vidi  both 
iwpax*  and  £iiov>  I  have  juftfeen  ity  and  Jfaw  it  once. 
Prifc.  Gram.  L.  VIII.  p.  814,  838.     Edit.  Put/iL 
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therefore  have  neither  PerfeStum,  Plus  C.VII., 
qHam-perfe£tum>  or  Perfect  Future.  There 
is  likewife  a  fpecies  of  Verbs  called  in 
Greek  'E^t/hA,  in  Latin  Dejiderativa,  the 
Defideratives  pv  Meditatives*  which  if  they 
are  not  ftri&ly  Incentives,  yet  both  .in 
Greek  and  Latin  have  a  near  affinity  with 
them.  Such  are  ^oAqxijirf/w,  Bel/at urio,  I 
have  a  dejire  to  make  war  -,  jSpwo-f/w,  E/urw, 
Hong  to  eat.  (/).  And  fo  much  for  the 
Inceptive  Tpnses. 

T*i  e  two  laft  orders  of  Tenfes  which  re- 
main, are  thofe  we  called  (k)  the  Middle 
Tenses  (which  exprefs  Time  as  extended 

,     ,  and 


(i)  As  all  Beginnings  have  reference  to  what  is  fu- 
ture, hence  we  fee  how  properly  thefe  Verbs  are  formed, 
the  Greek  ones  from  a  future  Verb,  the  Latin  from  a 
future  Participle,  From  zroXt^itrw  and  |3fw<r«  come 
voXifJL%<rii<a  and  j3fwa*£tu  ;  from  Bellaturus  and  Efurus 
come  Bellaturio  and  Efurio.  See  Macrobius,  p.  691. 
Ed.  Var.  i  Tsivv  yi  pt  vZv  ft  TEAAIEIONTA 
iirowcis  ytXcc<rat*     Plato  in  Phaedonc. 

(4). Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  thefe  middle 
Tenfes,  with  the  Tenfes  of  thofe  Verbs,  which  bear 
die  fame  name  among' Grammarians. 
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C.VI1.  and^^T^andthePERFECTorCoM^LE-* 
ti  ve,  which  exprefs  its  Completion  or  End. 

Now  for  thefc  the  authorities  are 
many.  They  have  been  acknowledged 
already  in  the  ingenious  Accidence  of 
Mr.  Hoadly,  and  explained  and  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  >\xi  his  rational  edition 
of  Homer  s  Iliad.  Nay,  long  before  either 
of  thefe,  we  find  the  fame  fcheme  in  Sea- 
Ziger,  and  by  him  (/)  afcribed  to  •(•  Gro- 
cinusy  as  its  author.     The  learned  Gaza 

(who 

(/)  Ex  his  percipimus  Grocinum  acute  admodum  Tem- 
pera dtvijiffiy  fed  minus  commode.  Tria  enim  con/lituit, 
ut  noSjfed  qua  bifariam  fecatj  Perfeclum  &  Imperfetlum  : 
fic^  Prateritum  imperfeclum^  Amabam:  Prateritum  per- 
feclum^ Amaveram.  Recle  fane.  Et  Prafens  imperfec- 
tum>  Amo.  Recle  haclenus ;  continuat  enim  amorem,  tu- 
que abfohit.  At  Prafens  perfeclum^  Amavi :  quis  hoc 
dicat  ?—De  Futuro  autem  ut  non  malefentit^  ita  controvert 
fum  eft.  Futuruni)  inquit,  imperfedumy  Amabo  :  Pcrfec- 
tum,  Amavero.  Non  maley  inquam :  fignificat  enim  Ama- 
vero,  amorem  futurum  &  abfolutum  iri :  Amabo  perfec- 
fionem  nullam  indicat.     De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  113. 

t  His  Name  was  William  Grocin^  an  Englifhrnan^  con- 
temporary with  ErafmuS)  and  celebrated  for  his  learn- 
ing. He  went  to  Florence  to  ftudy  under  Landing  and 
was  Profeflpr  at  Oxford*    Spec.  £//.  Flor.  p.  205. 
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(who  was  himfelf  a  Greek,  and  one  of  the  C.VII. 
ableft  reftorers  of  that  language  in  the 
weflern  world)  charadterizes  the  Tenfes 
in  nearly  the  fame  manner  (m).     What 
*dpollomus  hints,  is  exa&ly  confonant  («). 

Prifcian 

(m)  The  Present  Tense  (as  this  Author  informs 
us  in  his  excellent  Grammar)  denotes  ri  htrdpsvoy  *J 
a,T£tef9  that  which  is  now  Injlant  and  incomplete  •>  the 
Perfectum,  to  srapfAuAuflo*  a/m,  x)  hle\U  ru 
*V£r«To?,  that  which  is  now  immediately  pajl,  and  is  the 
Completion  of  the  Prefent ;  the  Imperfbctum,  to 
*rxpoLli1ec[xim  x)  dn*U  t5  rafu;^^*,  the  extended 
and  incomplete  part  of  the  Pajl\  and  the  Plusquam-. 
perfectum,  to  'sr^iXnxMg  w»K*t,  xj  tvrtXU  T* 
Tsrapaxf  *p&»,  that  which  is  paft  long  ago,  and  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prat  eritnm*     Gram.  L.  IV, 

{ft)  'Errwta  St  wQoptfx,  ot»  a  uroc^x^iv-d  <ru>- 
rtXuxv  ir^ami  0  sra'pxxuptvos,  rnv  ye  pw  ivt<rZ<7<xv 
— Hence  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  Perfefium  doth  not  fig- 
nify  the  completion  of  the  Pq/ly  but  present  Comple- 
tion. Apolkn.  L.  III.  c.  6.  The  Reafon,  which  per- 
fuaded him  'tp  .this  opinion,  was  the  application  and  ufe 
•f  the  Particle  £v,  of  which  he  was  then  *  treating,  and 
which,  as  it  denoted  Potentiality  or  Contingence,  would 
affort  (he  fays)  with  any  of  the  jwffing,  extended,  and 
incomplete  Tenfes,  but  never  with  this  Perfectum, 
becaufe  this  implied  fuch  a  complete  and  indfeafibls  ex~ 
ifttnee^  as  never  to  be  qualified  into  the  nature  of  a  Con* 
Angent. 

K 
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C.VII.  Prifcian  too  advances  the  fame  dodhind 
frorri  the  Stoics,  whofe  authority  we  efteem 
greater  than  all  the  reft,  not  only  from  the 
more  early  age  when  they  lived,  but  from 
their  fuperior  fkill  in  Philofophy,  and 
their  peculiar  attachment  to  Dialectic, 
which  naturally  led  them  to  great  accura- 
cy in  thefe  Grammatical  Speculations  (0) . 

Before 

(0)  By  thefe  Philofophers  the  vulgar  prefeni  Tenfe  was 

balled  the  Imperfect  Present,  and  the  vulgar 

Prateritum,  the  Perfect  Present,  than  which 

nothing  can  be  mere  eonfonant  to  the  fyftcm  that  we 

favour.     But  let  us  hear  Prijiian,  from  whom  we  learn 

thefe  Jaffa.     Pr-«sens  tempus  prtprie  dicitury  cujus 

pars  jam  preteriit,  pars  futtira  cjl.     Cum  enim  Tempus, 

jluvii  more,  inftabili  volvatur  curfu,  vix  punflum.  habere  j 

poteft  in  prafenti,  hoc  efl,  in  inftanti.    Maxima  igitur  pars  \ 

ejus  (Jicut  diclum  eji)  vclprateriit  vel  futura  fjl.—XJnde 

Stoici  jure  hoc  tempus  presens  etiam  Imper- 

fectum  vocabant  (ut  diclum  ejl)  eo  quod  prior  ejus  pars, 

qua  prateriit,  tranfacla  ejl,  deejl  autem  fequens,  id  eft, 

futura:     XJtfi  in  medio  verfu  dicam,  fcribo  verfum,  pri- 

ore  ejus  parte  fcripta ;  cut  adbuc  deejl  extrema  pars,  pra- 

fenti  utor  verbo,  dicendo,  fcribo  verfum  :  y^a?  Imperfec- 

TUM  eft,  quod  dee/l  adbuc  verfui,  quod  fcribatur Ex 

eodem  igitur  Prafenti  nafcitur  etiam  Pe?fedlu?n.  Si  enim 
ad finem  perveniat  inceptinn,  fiatim  utim,ttr  PRJETERITO 
PERFECTO;  continuo  enim,  fcript'o  ad  finem  verfu,  dico, 
fcripfi  verfum,— And  foon  after  fpeaking  of  the  Latiu 

Per* 
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\ 

/ 

Before  we  conclude,  we  ihall  add  a  C.VTI. 
Cew  miscellaneous   obfervations,  which 
will  be  more  eafily  intelligible  from  the 
hypothecs  here  advanced,  aadferve  with*- 
til  to  confirm  its  truth. 

And  firft,  the  Latins  ufcd  their  Pr&te- 
ritum  Perfefium  in  fomc  inftances  after  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  fo  as  to  imply  the 
very  reverfe  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  fig- 
nification.     Thus,  Vixit,  fignified,  is 

DEAD;    Fu IT,  fignified,  NOW  IS  NOT,  IS 

no  mori;.  It  was  in  this  fenfethat  Cicero 
addrefifed  the  People  of  Rome,  when  he 
had  put  to  death  the  leaders  in  the  Cata- 
linarian  Confpiracy.  He  appeared  in  the 
K*  Forum, 


PtrftSkmt)  he  ftyg"  ■  fciendum  tamtn,  quod  Roman 
Pr  jeterito  Pirfbcto  non  folum  in  re  Tnodo  tompleta 
*dfr»if»r,  (in  ftu  vhnbabtt  quz>  qui  opted  Gracos  -ropa- 
Wpmr  vacatur^  quern  Stoici  TEAEION  ENE2- 
T&TA  nomnavcrunt)  fed  et'um  fro  \Ae>fif»  «ccipitury 
&c    Lib. ^VIILp,  81^813,814, 
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C.VII.  Forum,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Vixeru.nt.     So  Virgil, 

\\  Fuimus  Trees,  fuit  Ilium  & 
tngens 
Gloria  Dardanidum——         JEn.  II. 

And 

r 

*  So  among  the  Romans,  when  in  a  Caufe  all  die 
Pleaders  had  fpoken,  the  Crycr  ufed  to  proclaim  Dix- 
erunt  ,  i.  e.  they  have  done  fpeaking.  Afcon.  Psed.  in 
Verr.  II. 

B  So  Tribullus  (peaking  of  certain  Prodigies  and  evfl 
Omens. 

H*c  fuerint  olim.     Sed  tu,  jam  mitis%  Apollo, 
Prodigia  indomitis  merge  fub  aquoribus. 

Eleg.  II.  5.  ver.  19. 
Let  thefe  Events  havebeen/«  days  of old ; — by  Im- 
plication therefore — But  henceforth  Jet  them  he  no 
more. 

So  Eneas  in  Virgil  prays  to  Phoebus. 

Hac  Trojana  tenus  fucritfortunafecuta. 

Let  Trojan  Fortune  (that  is,  adverfe,  like  that  of  Troy, 
and  its  inhabitants,)  have  fo  far  followed  us.  By 
implication  therefore,  but  let  it  follow  us  no  farther^ 
Here  let  it  end,  Hie  fit  Finis,  as  Servius .well  obferves 
in  the  place. 

In  which  inftances,  by  the  way,  mark  not  only  the 
force  of  the  Tenfe,  but  of  the  Mood,  the  Precativb 
or  Imperative,  not  in  the  Future  but  in  the  Past. 
Seep.  I54,i55>i56- 


W 
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And  again,  '     C.VII. 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Diftus  avis,  &   nunc  magnum  manet 

Ardea  nomen, 
*  Sed fort  una  fuit—     ,   JEn.  VII. 
The  reafon  of  thefe  fignificatioiis  is  de- 
rived from  THE  COMPLETIVE  POWER  of 

the  Tenfe  here  mentioned.  .  We  fee  that 
the  periods  of  Nature,  and  of  human  af- 
fairs, are  maintained  by  the  reciprocal  fuc- 
ceffion  of  Contraries.  It  is  thus  with 
Calm  and  Tempeft;  with  Day  and 
Night  j  with  Profperity  and  Adverfity ; 
with  Glory  and  Ignominy;  with  Life 
and  Death.  Hence  then,  in  the  in- 
ftances  above,  the  completion  of  one  con- 
trary is  put  for  the  commencement  of  the 
other,  and  to  fey,  hath  lived,  or, 
hath  been,  has  the  fame  meaning  with, 
is  Dead,  or,  is  no  more.    .. 

K3  It 

*  Cert  us  in  hofpitibus  non  eji  amor  ;  errat^  ut  ifji : 
Qutnque  nihil fyeres  firrmut  ^?,.'FUI/j\ 

Epift,  Ovid,  Helen.  Paridi.  yer.  190^ 
$ve  erimusy  feu  nos  Fata  fuisse  voUnt. 

Tibull.  Ill-  5,  3a.. 
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CVfal.  It  is  remarkable  in*  Virgil,  that  lie 
frequently  joins  in  the  fame  fentence  this 
complete  and  perfeS  Ptejeni  with  the  ex- 
tended zxApaJjing  Prefent ;  which  proves 
that  he  considered  the  two,  as  belonging 
to  the  fame  fpecies  of  Time,  and  there- 
fore naturally  formed  to  co-incidc  with 
each  other. 

■'■    -  Tiii jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 
Scorpios,  C$  call  juftd  plus  part*  reliquit. 

G.  I. 

Terra  tremit;  fugerejfovr—     G.  I. 

Prafertimji  tempejlas  a  vertice  Jyhis 
Incubuit,  glemeratquey^rrar  incendia 
ventui.  G.  II. 

■  ^illanotpcitius,  volucrique fagitta, 
Ad  terram  fugit,  &  portufe.  condidit 
alto.  JEn.  V. 

In 


*  See  alfo  Spencer's  Fairy  !§ueen,  B.  L  C.  3.  St.  19, 
G.  3.  St  39.  C.  8.  St.  9. 
He  hath  his  Shield  redeem'd,  and  firth  bis  S&drdke 
draw* 
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In  the  fame  manner  he  joins  the  fame  C.VIL 
two  modifications  of  time  in  the  Pqfif  that  ^  f  ^ 
is  to  fay,  the  complete  vtAperfeEl  Paft  with 
the  extended  and  pajjing. 

Inruerant  Danai,  &  tcEium  opine 
tenebant;  JEn.  II. 

Tris  bnbris  torti  radios %  tris  nubis  aquofce 
Addiderant,  rutuli\tris  ignis,  &  alitis 

aujiri. 
Fulgores  nunc  terrificos^fonitumque  me- 

titmque 
Mjfcebant  operi,  fiammifque  fequacibtis 

iras  (p).  JEn.  VIII. 

As 

(p)  The  Intention  of  Virgil  may  be  better  fcen,  in 
rendering  one  or  two  of  the  above  paflages  into  Eng- 
lijb. 

Tibijam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 
Scorpios,  &f  ccelijujia  plus  parte  reliquit. 

For  thee  the  fcorpian  is  now  contracting  his  clawSy 
and  hath  already  left  thee  more  than  a  juft por- 
tion of  Heaven.  The  Poet,  from  a  high  ftrain  of  poetic 
.  adulation,  fuppofes  the  fcorpion  fo  defirous  of  admitting 
Augujlus  among  the  heavenly  figns,  that  though  he  has 
already  modi  him  more  than  room  enough)  yet  hsjiill 
K  4  ton* 
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C.VII.  As  to  the  Imperfectum,  it  is  foine- 
times  employed  to  denote  what  is  ufual 
and  cuftomary^.  Thus  furgebat  zndfcribe- 
bat  fignify  not  only,  he  was  fifing,  be 
was  writing,  but  upom  occafion  they  fig- 
nify, he  used  to  rife,  he  used  to  write. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  whatever  is 
cufiomary,  muft  be  fome thing  which  has 
beenfrequentJy  repeated.  But  what  has  been 
frequently  repeated,  muft  needs  require  an 
Extenfion  offimepaji,  and  thus  we  fall  in- 
fenfibly  into  the  Tense  here  mentioned. 

Again, 

continues  to  be  making  him  more.  Here  then  we  have 
two  afts,  one  perfett,  the  other  pending^  and  hence  the 
ule  of  the  two  different  Tenfes.  Some  editipns  rea4 
relinquit-y  but  reliquit  has  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 
Medicean  manufcript. 

— — Ilia  nolo  citiuSj  volucrique  fagitta, 
Adterram  fugit,  &  portufe  condidit  alto. 

Thejbip)  quicker  than  the  wina\  or  afwift  arrow,  con- 
tinues flying  to  land,  and  is  hid  within,  the  lofty 
harbour.  We  may  fuppofe  this  Harbour,  (Hke  many 
ether9)  to  have  been  furrounded  with  high  Land. 
Hence  the  Veflel,  immediately  on  entering  it,  was  com- 
pletely hid-  from  thofe  fpe&ators,  who  had  gone  out  to 
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Again,  we  are  told  by  Tliny  (whofe  C.VII* 
authority  likewife  is  confirmed  by  many 
gems  and  marbles  ftill  extant) .  that  the 
ancient  painters  and  fculptors,  when  they 
fixed  their  names  to  their  works,  did  it 
f>endenti  titu/o,  in  a  fujperkfive  kind  of  In- 
scription, and  employed  for  that  purpofc 
the  Tenfe  here  mentioned.  It  was  'Att* X- 
T^vfi  ixbtei,  Apelles  faciebat,  IToAwtta/T©* 
| TTOiE /,  Polycletysfaciebat,  and  nfever  ixci^e 
or  fecit.  By  this  they  imagined  that  they 
avoided  the  (hew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
cafe  of  cenfure  an  apology  (as  it  were)  pre- 
pared, fince  it  appeared  from  the  work  it- 
jfelf,  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  band,  but  no 
pretention  that  //  was  everjinijhed  (y).  • 

'  It 

lee  the  Ship-race,  but  yet  mighty?///  continue  failing  to- 
wards the  fhore  within. 

— ~ Inruerant  Danat\  &  teftum  omne  tenebant. 
*The  Greeks  had  entered  and  were  then  posses- 
sing the  whole  Houfe ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  they  badenter- 
edy  and  that  was  over^  but  their  Pofleflion  tontinuedJlilL 

(?)  Plin.  Nat.  lift.  L.  I.     The  firft  Printers  (who 
^ere  moft  of  them  Scholars  and  Critics)  in  imitation  of 

the 
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CVII.  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  manner, 
in  which  the  Latins  derive  thefe  tenfes 
from  one  another,  fhews  a  plain  reference 
to  the  fyftcm  here  advanced.  From  the 
faffing  Prefent  come  the  pafling  Paft,  and 
Future.  Scribo9Scribebam>Scribam.  From 
the  perfeft  Prefent  come  the  perfedi  Paft, 
and  Future*  Scripji%  Scripjeram,  Scrip- 
fero.  And  fo  ia  all  inftances,  even  where 
the  verbs  are  irregular,  as  from  Fero  come 
Ferebam  and  Feram\  from  Tuli  come 
TuJeram  and  Tu/ero* 

We  (hall  conclude  by  obferving,  that 
the  Order  of  the  Tenfes,  as  they  ftand 
ranged  by  the  old  Grammarians,  is  hot  a 
fortuitous  Order,  but  is  confonant  to  our 
perceptions,  in  the  recognition  of  Time, 
according  to  what  we  have  explained  al- 
ready 


the  antient  Artifts  ufed  the  lame  Tenfe.  Excudebat  H. 
Stepbanus.  Excudebat  GulL  Morslius.  Abfohebat  Joan. 
Benenatmy  which  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
Jate  valuable  edition  of  Demoflhcneu 
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ready  (r).     Hence  it  is,  that  the  Prefent  C.VIL 
Xenfe  ftands  firftj  then  the  Paji  Tenfes; 
and  laftly  the  Future. 

And  now,  having  feen  what  authorities 
there  are  for  Aorifts,  or  thofe  Tenfe*, 
which  denote  Time  indefinitely ;  and  what  v 
for  thofe  Tenfes,  oppofed  to  Aorifts,  which 
mark  it  definitely,  (fuch  as  the  Inceptive, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Completive)  we  here 
finifh  the  fubjedt  of  Time  and  Tenses, 
and  proceed  to  confider  the  Verb  in 
other  Attributes,  which  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  deduce  from  other  princi- 
ples. 

(r)  See  before  p.  109,  110,111,  112,  113.  Scab* 
get's  obfervation  upon  this  occafion  is  elegant.— Ord* 
enetem  (Temporum  fcil.)  aUter  eft,  quam  natura  eorum. 
J^uod  enim  prateriit,  prius  eft,  quam  quod  eft,  itaque  pri- 
ma loco  debere  poni  videbatur.  Verum,  quod  prim  quoque 
tempore  offertur  nobis,  id  treat  primas  fades  in  ammo: 
quamobrem  Prafens  Tempus  primum  locum  occupavit ;  eft 
enim  commune  omnibus  animalibus.  Prateritum  autem  iis 
tantum,  qua  memoria  pradita  funt.  Futurum  veri  etiam 
paucioribus,  quippe  quibus  datum  eft  prudentia  afficium. 
De  CauC  Ling.  Lat.  c.  113.  See  alfo  Seneca  Epift. 
124.  Mutum  animal fenfu  comprehendit prafentia  5  pra* 
teritorumj  &c. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIIL 

Concerning  Modes* 

C.VIir.  TTTE  have  obferved  already  {a)  that 
n_~l/~~'     V  V    the  Soul's  leading  powers  are  thole 
q£  Perception  and  thofe  of  Volition y  which 
words  we  have  taken  in  their  moft  com- 
prehenfive acceptation.  We  have  obferved 
alfo,  that  all  Speech  or  Difcourfe  is  a  pub- 
lifting  or  exhibiting  fome  part  of  our  foul* 
either  a  certain  Perception,  or  a  certain 
Volition.     Hence  then,  according  as  we, 
exhibit  it  either  in  a  different  party  or  af- 
ter a  different  manner \  hence  I  fay  the  va- 
•  riety  oY Modes  or  Moods  (^). 

If 


.  (a)  See  Chapter  II. 
(b)  Gaza  defines  a  Mode  exa&ly  confonant  to  this 
dodtrine.  He  fays  it  is — (Zh^^cc,  iff  Zv  zrcLQnf** 
^X***  ^'*  9<rt}is  trn^oiDfifjLtvev — a  Volition  or  Affection 
ef  the  Soul,  fignificd  through  form  Voice,  or  Sound  articu- 
late. Gram.  t.  IV.  As  therefore  this  is  the  nature  of 
Modes,  and  Modes  belong  to  Verbs,  hence  it  is  Apollo* 

niu$ 
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If  we  limply  declare,  or  indicate  feme-*  C.VIIL 
thing  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  (whether  a  Per- 
ception or  Volition;  it  is  equally  the  fame) 
this  conftitutes  that  Mode  called  the  De- 
clarative or  Indicative. 

A  Perception'. 
— Nosco  crinis,  incanaqk*  merit  a 
Regis  Romant—*—        Virg.  /En.  VI.    / 

;   A  Volition. 
In  nova  fert  animus  mutates  dicefe 

for  mas  .    ^ 

Corpora •    Ovid.  Metam.  I.  * 

If  we  do  not  ftri&ly  affert*  as  of  fome- 
thing  abfolute  and  certain,  but  as  of  fome- 
thing  pojjible  only,  and  in  the  number  of 

Con* 


ritus  obferves — roT;  priftxckv  t%xkgZTCcg  Tsotfow.ix'rrx.i  n 
^XiK^  hxQsvi? — the  SouPs  difpojition  is  in  an  eminent 
degree  attached  to  Verbs.  De  Synt.  L.  III.  c.  13.  Thus 
too  Prifiian:  Modi  funt  Mverfe  INCJ-INATIONES 
Animi,  quas  varia  confequitur  DECLINATIO  Verei. 
U  VIII.  p.  821. 
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C.VIII.  Contingents,  this  makes  that  Mode,  which 
Grammarians  call  the  Potential  ;  and 
which  becomes  on  fuch  occaikfrrs  the 
leading  Mode  of  the  fentence. 

Sed  tacitus  pafci  fi paffet  Corous,  ha-* 

BERET 

Plus  dapis,  &c.  Hor. 

Yet  fometimes  it  is  not  the  leading 
'Mode,  btft  only  Jubjoined  to  the  Indica- 
tive. In  fuch  cafe,  it  is  moftiy  ufed  to 
denote  the  End,  ox  final  Caufe;  which 
End,  as  in  human  Life  it  is  always  a  Con- 
tingent, and  may  never  perhaps  happen 
in  defpite  <Jf  all  our  foreiight,  is  there- 
fore expreft  moil  naturally  by  the  Mode 
•here  mentioned.     For  example, 

C/lfjUGULENT  homines, furgurit  de no£tt 
lot  rones.  Hor. 

thieves  rife  by  night,  that  they  may  cut 
mens  throats. 

Hers 
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He  r  e  that  they  rife,  is  pofitwdy  afferted  €•  VIII. 
in  the  Declarative  or  IndicativeModt^  but 
as  to  their  cutting  mens  throats,  this  is  only 
delivered  potentially,  becaufe  how  truly  fo- 
ever  it  may  be  the  End  of  their  jifing,  it  is 
ftill  but  a  Contingent,  that  may  never  per- 
haps happen.  This  Mode,  as  often  as  it  is 
in  this  manner  fubjoined,  is  called  by 
Grammarians  not  the  Potential,  but  the 
Subjunctive. 

But  it  Co  happens,  in  theconftitution  of 
human  affairs,  that  it  is  not  always  fuffi- 
cient  merely  to  declare ourfelves  to  others. 
We  find  it  often  expedient,  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  inability,  to  addrefs  them 
after  a  manner  more  interefting  to  our- 
Yelves,  whether  to  hwefome  Perception  in- 
formed, or  fime  Volition  gratified.     Hence 
then  new  Modes  of  fpeaking;  if  we  inter- 
rogate, it  is  the  Interrogative  Mode; 
if  we  r^/r^,  it  is  the  Requisjtive.  Even 
the  Requifitive  itfelf  hath  its  fubordinate 
Species :    With ,  refpeft  to  inferiors,  it  is 
an  Imperative  Mode  ;  witfy  refpeft  to 
12  equals 
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C.VIII*  iquals  and  fuperiors,  it  is  a  Precative 
^"^  or  Optative  *. 

And  thus  have  we  eftablifhed  a  variety 
of  Modes  j  the  Indicative  or  Decla- 
rative, to  ajfert  what  we  think  certain  j 
the  Potential,  for  the  Purpofes  of 
whatever  we  think  Contingent ;  the  In- 
terrogative, when  we  are  doubtful*  to 
procure  us  Information  $  and  t h e  R e qu i - 
sitive,  to  ajjift  us  in  the  gratif cation  of 
&ur  Volitions.  The  Requifitive  too  appears 
under  two  diftind:  Species,  either  as  it  is 
Imperative  to  inferiors,  or  Preca- 
tive  to  fuperiors  (r). 

As 

*  It  was  the  confounding  of  this  Diftin&ion,  that 
gave  rife  to  a  Sophifm  of  Protagoras.  Homer  (fays  he) 
in  beginning  his  Iliad  with — Sing^  Mufe^  the  Wrath^— 
when  he  thinks  to  pray>  in  reality  commands.  ?u^«- 
<r0at  olitAivo;,  iirvroLT\i\.  Ariftot.  Poet.  c.  19.  The 
Solution  is  evident  from  the  Divifion  here  eftablifhed, 
the  Grammatical  Form  being  in  both  cafes  the  fame. 
•  («.*)  The  Species  of  MvUs  in  great  meafure  depend 
on  the  Species  of  Sentence*  The  Stoics  increafcd  the 
number  of  Sentences  far  beyond  the  Peripatetics.  Be- 
frk-s  thofc  mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  Note  (b)  they  had 

many 
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■"-•*."  *  .  ■  .":"'* 

As  theisfore  alj  thefe  feveral  Mode*  C.VIIL- 

have  their  foundation  in  nature,  fo  have 

certain 


hi  *    .  iiih*-n  *■ 


ttiany  more,  as  maybe  feen  in  Ammmius  de  Interpret^ 
p.  4.  and  Diogenes  LdertiasyL.VIl.  66.  The  l*eri«. 
patetics  (and  it  feems  too-wfrb>eaftnj'cbi£derrt  a0 
thefe  additional  Sentences  -«p~,iachftde£  wi^tta  <*&fe, 
*h»th  thfey  thetnfelves  a&btftriiilgtd,  and  wtii&  &$r 
made  to  \>e  five  in  number,  the  Vocatite,  the  In^a* 
tive,  the  Intertogative,  the  Precative,  and  the  Aflertive. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  Potential  Sentence,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  Aflertive,  or  Indica- 
tive. The  Vocative  (which  the  Peripatetics  calkdthe 
iTJoc  xXwnxw,  but  the  Stoics  more  properly  •m^ttrayp^ 
f«uT*xov)  was  nothing  more,  than  the  Form  ofaddrefs 
in  point  of  names,  tides,  and  epithets,  wilh  wind  w% 
apply  ourfelves  one  to  another.  As  therefore  At  feldom 
.included  any  Verb  within  it,  it  could  hardly  contribute 
to  form  a  verbal  Mode.  -  Jbnmanius  and  lkeibiusy  die 
one  a  Greek  Peripatetic,  the  other  a  Latin,  h%ve  illu- 
ftratedthe  Species  of  Sentences  from  Homer  and  Virgil* 
after  the  following  manner. 


s£  t»  nPOZTAKTIKOir, \kri, 


L  ^ 
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C.VIII.  certain  marks  or  figns  of  them  been  intro- 
V^T* "'  duced  into  languages,  that  tfte  may  be 


enabled 


j2w  •EPiiTHMATIKOr,  <i(  ri,  ._   .  . ,  * 

Tift  wtin  *7f  Mfl&iiT**^ 
^«5-JKTKTtSOT>tk^,: 

i}Url*ir*K,  tS  tABO*Art«TnCOTi  *#*-**!* 
ftttvlj*f9*  tsrt f  i  0T«t)»v  tS*  v^xyfMcirm^  bnrtr    - 
■  ■       Oft  # ri  vrccrrS Itrourw  iti>»~  " 

Btttbius'S  Account  is  as  follows*     Perfe^arum  vero 
Or  mtummpartis  quztfuefunt :   DlffeECATtVA,  ttf, 
JupittrrjnmipoUns,  preakusfifi&erk  idBt> 


iMPZft  ATLV  A,  Jif, 

Vcdt  Q£t*>  Nateyvcca  Zqbyrfy  if  latere  penakh 

Intk**ogativa,  »V. 

*DicmihiyDa7ri&0)fujumpecus?---m 

VoCATIVA,  Itf,  .. 

0  A  Atfir,  6  /"  hindnum  rirumqtu  eUrmpttfiau 

Ehunti  ati  V  a*  £*  jri?  JMfflr  V|/  /*^ftw  inmmtwr^  «& 
Principle  arUribuuiari*  jfl  «tf»rtf  en^n£f.Ai ,  _ 
Berth*  if}  Lib.  dc  Intcrp.  p.  291. 
^  In 
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enabled  by  our  difcourfe  to  fignify  them,  C.  VIII. 
<Jne  to  ahotfeer.  And  hence  thoft  various 
Modes  or  Moods,  of  which  we  find  te 
coihmon  Grammars  fo  prolix  a  detail,  and 
which  are4n  fa&  no  more  than  "  fo  many 
"  literal  Forms  f  intended  to  exprefs  thcfe 
**  natural  ISftinaions  "  (tf). 

At£ 


IhMJtin  the  dune  Sentences  iftay  be  fcund,  U  W* 
lows.    The  FkscATf v i;    ' 

~Un&srfoif*rdi;  be  bounUousjtill 

THi  IifchttilTivEj 

Go  then,  Thiii  mghtUJl,  in  thj  Ftithtf*s  m&t* 

The  JwTimitDC  ative,  - 

JFhtn&iinatybataHd^bti^  . 

Tub  Vocative;  ' 

— ^Ad^wi,  unrib's  haUwfi  Moldy 

Tflti  AtSlRTlVE  Of  ElC^WCl ATIVB, 

Thi  corqitfdrfotinde7lpn!'dtyw&  - 
SA<4  iwtt  tbiirfrieJm  b/f,  &  virftk  kfi. 

{ij  tfec  &**  Language  whfck  h  of  afi  ttejaril 

elegant  add  compete,  ea^reflei  teft  ftvtnt  Mode* 

La  aad 
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C:VIII.      Ail  thefe  Modes  h^ve  this  in  coin- 
man,  that  they  exhibit  fome  way  or  other 

the. 


iind  all  drftin&ions  of -Time  like  wife,  by  $ui  adequate 
number  of  Variations  iri  *ach  particular  Veri>.     Thefe 
Variations  may  be  found,  fome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Verb,  others  at  its  ending,  and  confift  for  the  moft  part 
iither  in  multiplying  or  diminijhing  the  number  of  Sylla- 
bles, or  dfe  in  lengthening  or  jhortening  their  rdpe&ive 
Qy^titxs,  which  two  methods  arc  called  by  Grain* 
marians  the  Syllabic  'and  the  Temporal     The  Latin, 
which  is  but  a  Sgecies  of  Greek  fomewhat  debafed,  ad- 
mits in  like  manrter  a  targe  portion  of  thofe  Variations, 
which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the  Ending  of  it*  Verbs, 
and  but  rarely  at  their  Beginning.    Yet  in  its  Depo- 
nents and  Pafiives  it  is  fo  far  defective,  as  to  be  forced  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  AuxiUar,  fum.    The  modern  Lan- 
guages, which  have  ftill  fewer  pf  thofe  Variations,  have 
been  Jiett9teted.aU  c£  them  tq  affiifn?  two  Atqpliars 
at  leaft,  that  is  to  fay,  thole  which  exprcfs  in  each  Lan- 
guage the  Verbs,.  Hav^  and  Am,    As  td  the  Englijh 
Tongue,  it  is  fo^pbor  in  this  refpe&J  as  to  -admit  no 
Variation  for  Modes,  and  onlyone  *for  Tina?,  which 
we  apply  to  exppfe  jtn,Aor$  of  the  Paft.    Thus  from 
Write  cometh  Wrtfey  from  Gjv/%  dru^i  from  Sf*a}y  . 
Spake,  Sec./  H$nce  to  exprcis  Time,  and  Modes,  we 
are  compelled  to  employ  no  left  than  feven  AuxJiars, 
tkLiIk,  An,  H&H  Shall,  tVW,  Myymd  Qm \  which 
yrt  ufr  Ifometiaei  &g& >.  a*  when,  wcL&y,  X  m  .writ- 


t 
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the  Soul  and  its  Affections.     Their  C.VIII. 
Peculiarities  and  Diftin&ions  are  in  part, 
as  follows. 

The  Requisitive  and  Interroga- 
tive Modes  are  diftinguiftied  from  the 
Indicative  and  Potential,  that  whereas 
thefe  lajl  feldom  call  for  a  Return,  to  the 
two  former  it  is  always  necejfary. 

If  we  compare  the  Requisitive 
Mode  with  the  Interrogative,  we 
(hall  find  thefe  alfo  diftinguifhed,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  Return,  but  in  other 
Peculiarities, 

L  3  <Tbe 


ing,  I  have  written;  fometimes  two  together,  as,  V 
have  been  writing,  I  Jhould  hope  written  ;  fometimes  np 
lefs  than  three,  as  I  might  have  been  loft,  he  could  have 
been  preferred.  But  for  thefe,  and  all  other  fpecula- 
tiofts,  relative  to  the  Genius  of  the  Englijh  Language, 
we  refet  the  reader,  who  wifhes  for  the  moil  authen- 
tic information,  to  that  excellent  Treatife  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Lowtby  Jntitled,  A  Jbort  Introduction  to  EngRjh 
Grammar, 
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€.VIH.  The  'Return  to  the  Reqtiifitiv?  !«  fome~ 
times  made  in  Words,  fometimes  i*  Dfefi* 
To  the  requeft  of  Dido  to  Eneas— 

——'Qprimd  dic%  bpjpes,  origine  nobis 
Infidias  Dan&um—— 

the  proper  Return  was  in  Words t  ihat  is, 
in  an  hiflorical  Narrative,  fo  the  Requeft 
of  the  unfortunate  Chief  ■■■  date  obolum 
Beli/ario— -the  proper  ReturA  w^s  ia  a 
Deed,  that  is,  in  a  charitable  Relief*  But 
with  re£pe&  to  the  Interrogative  9  the  JRa- 
turn  is  necejfarily  mqde  in  Wotrds  alone*  in 
Words,  which  are  called  a  Refponfe  otAn~ 
fwer>  and  which  are  always  actually  or 
by  implication  fome  definitive  ajfertive 
Sentence.  Take  Examples*  WbofeVerfes 
are  tbefe?— the  Return  is  a  Sentence— 
Thefe  are  Verfes  of  Homer.  Was  Brutus 
u  worthy  Man  ?— the  Return  is  a  Sen- 
tence— Brutus  was  a  worthy  Man. 

And    hence    (if  we   may  be   per- 
mitted   to   digrefs)    we"  may   perceive 

tip 
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the  near  affinity  of  this  Interrogative  Mode  C.  VIII. 
with  the  Indicative*  in  which  laft  its  Re- 
iponfe  or  Return  is  moftly  made.  So  near 
indeed  is  this  Affinity,  that  in  thefe  two 
Modes  alone  the  Verb  retains  the  fame 
Form  {e)y  nor  are  they  otherwife  diftin- 
guifhed,  than  either  by  the  Addition  or 
Abfence  of  fome  fmall  particle,  or  by  fome 
minute  change  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words;  or  fometimes  only  by  a  change  in 
the  Tone,  or  Accent  (/*). 

But 


ptnjv  xa-Fapaffiv  airoCaAAsra,  piO/rotTou  t*  x«Xi7* 

Cwrfifn  tU  to  tlwi  *£i$W.  Tfo  Indicative  Aiade, 
ef  tabic h  we  /peak,  by  laying  afide  that  AjJbrtiouy  which  by 
its  nature  it  implies^  (puts  the  name  of  Indicative— when  it 
reajfumes  the  AJfirtkn^  it  returns  again  to  its  prefer  Cha- 
racter. Apoll.  deSyntt  L/III.  c.  %i.  Theodore  Gazt 
jays  the  lame,  Introd.  Gram.  L.  IV.  1 

(/)  It  may  be  obferved  of  the  Interrogative, 
that  as  often  as  the  Interrogation  is  Jimple  and  definite^ 
the  Rdponfe  may  be  made  in  almoft  the  fame  Words, 

L4  ^ 
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C.Vin.  -    But  to  return  to  our  comparifon  be-. 
"  tvflfceh  the  Interrogative  Mode  and  the  jfc$* 
qwfitive. 

Thb 


by  converting  them  into  a  fentence  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, according  as  the  Truth  is  either  one  or  the  other. 
For  example  —  Are  tbefe  Verfes  *f  Homer  ? — Refpode— 
Thefe  Verfes  are  of  Homer.  Are  thofe  Verfes  of  Virgil  ? 
— Refponfe — Thofe  are  not  Verfes  af  Virgil.  Afld  here 
the  Artifts  of  Language,  for  the  fake  of  brevity  and 
difpatch,  have  provided  two  Particles,  to  reprefent  all 
fuch  Refponfes;  Yes,  for  all  the  affirmative  *  No,  fer 
all  the  negative. 

.  ,But  when  the  Interrogation  is  edmplex,  as  when  we 
fay— Are  tbefe  Verfes  $f  Homer,  or  of  Virgil? — much 
more,  when  it  is  indefinite,  as  when  we  fay  in  general 
^-iPhofe  are  thefe  Verfes  f---we  cannot  then  refpond 
after  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  Reafon  is, 
that  no  Interrogation  can  be  anfwered  by  a  fimple  Yes, 
or  a  fimple  Aft,  except  only  thofe,  which  are  themfelves 
jfo  fimple,  as  of  two  poffible  anfwers  to  admit  only  one. 
Now  the  lead  complex  Interrogation  will  admit  of  four 
Anfwers,  two  affirmative,  two  negative,  if  not  perhaps 
of  more.  The  reafon  is,  a  complex  Interrogation  can- 
not confift  of  lefe  than  two  fimple  ones  ;-  each  of  which 
may  be  feparatcly  affirmed  and  feparately  denied.     For 

inftance 
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> 

The  Interrogative  (in  the  Ian-  C.VIIL 
guagc  of  Grammarians)  has  all  Perfins 

of 


inftance— Are  thefe  Verfes  Homer's,  or  Virgil's  ?  ( i.) 
They  are  Homer's— (2.)  They  are  not  Homer's— fo.} 
They  are  VtrgiPs— (4.)  They  are  not  Virgifs — we  may 
-$uk)s  (5.)  They  are  of  neither.  The  indefinite  Intern^ 
gations  go  ftiU  farther ;'  for  thefe  may  be  anfwered  bj 
infinite  affirmatives,  and  infinite  negatives.  For  in* 
ftance— IVhofe  are  thefe  Verfes  ?  We  may  anfwer  afibv 
matively — They  are  Virgil's,  They  are  Horace's,  They 
are  Ovid's,  faff. — or  negatively — They  are  net  VjrpTs> 
They  are  not  Horace's,  They  are  not  Ovid's,  and  £>  on> 
either  way,  tp  infinity.  How  then  fliould  we  learn  ftom 
a  fingle  Tes,  or  a  fingle  No,  which  particular  is  meant 
among  infinite  Poffibles  ?  Thefe  therefore  are  Inter- 
rogations which  muft  be  always  anfwered  by  a  Sentence* 
Yet  even  here  Cuftom  has  confuted  "for  Brevity,. by 
returning  for  Anfwer  only  the  Jingle  effential  character- 
Jffic  Wordy  and  retrenching  by  an  EUlpfis  all  the  reft, 
which  reft  the  Interrogator  is  left  to  fupply  from  himfelf. 
Thus  when  we  are  afked — How  many  right  angles  equal 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  ?— we  anfwer  in  the  fhort  mc 
nofylkble,  Two;  whereas,  without  the  Eilipfis,  the 
anfwer  would  have  been— Tw§  rigbtwigfa  equal  the  a>w 
gles  of  a  triangle, 

Th<$ 
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C.VIII.  of  both  Numbers.  The  Requisitive 
or  <  !m*p» atj ve  haa  no  j£ry?  P*rft*  of 
the  Jtogukr,  and  thtf  from;  .this  plaia 
r$afon;  that  it  is  equally  abfurd  in  Modes 
for  a  perfon  to  requefi  or  £iw  commands 
to  bimfelf,  as  it  is  in  Pronouns,  for  the 
fpoaker  to  become  the  fubjeft  of  pis  ovm 
oddrefs*. 

...- ^gain,  wc  may  interrogate  as  /*  <*# 
ffiimes,  both  Prefcnt,  Paft,  and  Future. 
^*  wa$  Founder  of  Rome?  /iF£*  is 
JOug  of  China?  Who  will  piscover 
the  Longitude  ?— But  Intreating  and  Com- 
manding (which  are  the  eflencc  of  the 

Re. 


The  Aftti|g^$  diftinguifhed  thefe  two  Species  of  1^ 
terrogatiea  \>y  different  names.  The  fimple  they  called 
'J5f  <*mp*#  Jntemgefa  \  the  complex,  rofa/*«>  Percon- 
Mio.  Atommim  calls  the  firft  of  thefe  'Eftinja-is  fo« 
AcxIaxiS  ;  the  other,  *fif  «mw»C  wuc/uwwrMiii.  Ste  ^b* 
m  Z**.  ^  Int&fr.  p.  i6o«  jD/0£«  Xttrf*  VII*  66, 
Jfyintil.  Inft.  IX.  2. 

•  Sup.  p.  74,  75. 
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Reqvijtfae  Mode)  hav?  a  necejfary  Wh  p-v*W- 
fj*#  to  the  JF«/*rp  (g)  enly.  F<?r  in<fewi 

what 


(f)  dpolkntufs  Account  of  the^  Future*  implied  in 
all  Imperatives,  is  worth  obferving.  'Eirl  yap  /u,i»  y*« 
'wpfeftf  11  pn  Jfyoto&iy  i  nPQXT ASI§*  t*  A  jaw 
yivojuw*  n  /*n  ytyo*£r«,  fcsruJf tor***  A  Xyjwx*  tit 
T^towOai,  MEAAONTOE  in.  A  Command 
*jfow  r^*/?  to  /A^J  /£»£*  wAkA  either  are  hot  doings  or 
have  not  yet  been  done.  But  theft  things,  which  being  net 
now  doing,  or  having  not  yet  been  done,  have  tk  natural 
aptitude  to  cxift  hereafter^  n?ay  be  properly  fqid  to  offer- 
tain  to  the  Future.  Pe  Syntaxi,  {*  t  c.  36.  5<W 
before  this  he  &p^A*eirrq  rot  -srporoc&xa,  ibfyvwp 

txt>  w  r*  ff^mf  i\<ftmMr*xtfw  Y+P  **  fc*  W 
iB/O  TTPANNOKTOKHSAI  TIMA29A* 

*2,  TIMHOHIBTAI,  x*t*  r*»  jtf/kA  fcwuav*  t« 
fjutAiVei  A*AA*;£of  ,  x*il  ro  [xh  WfOfaxhuht,  %o  A 
fytfixov.  M  Imperatives  have  a  diftofkion  within 
them,  which  rejpffts  the  FuTURBi-w/fA Segardthere- 
fore  U  Time,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  fayy  Let  him, 

THAT    KILLS  A  TYRANT,   BE   HONOURED,  «T,£,  ~ 

THAT  KILLS  ONE,  shall  be  HONOURED  5  the  dif- 
ference being  only  in  the  Mode,  m  as  much  as  one  is  Im- 
perative, the  other  Indicative  or  Declarative. 
Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  L.  I.  c.  35.  Prtfcian  feems  to  al* 
Jow  Imperatives  a  fhs^re  of  Prefent  Time,  ap  well  3s 
fufurc.    But  if  we  stftfa^  wp  lhall  fipdto  /Vgfrtf  tq 


1 


be  1 


15*  'HERMES. 

C.VIH.  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  prefent  or 
the  pail,  the  natures  of  which  are  immu- 
table and  neceffary  ? 


It 


be  nothing  die  than  an  immediate  Future,  as  oppofcd  to 
a  more  diftant  on*.  Imperative  vera  Prafm*  fcf  Futu- 
rism [Tempuf]  naturaji  qmdam  neceffhatt  videtur  poffe 
aeciptre*  £a  etenim  imperamus,  muc  vel  in  pnefentijla- 
Urn  voluntas fieri [fine  aliqua  dtiatione,  vel  in  future  Lib. 
VUftp.8o6, 

It  is  true  the  Greeks  "in  their  Imperatives  admit  cer- 
tain Tenfes  of  the  Paft,  fuch  as  thofc  of  the  Perfe&um, 
and  of  the  two  Aorifts.  But  then  thefe  Tenfes,  when 
b  applied,  either  totally  lofe  their  temporary  Charafitjy 
or  elfe  are  ufed  to  infinuatcr  fuch  a  Speed  of  execution, 
that  die  deed  fhould  be  (as  it  were)  done,  in  die  very 
inftant  When  commanded*  The  fame  difference  feetn* 
to  fubfift  between  our  EngUJh  Imperative,  Be  gone, 
and  thofe  others  of,  Go,  or  Br  going.  The  firft  (if 
we  pleafe)  may  be  ftiled  the  Imperative  of  the  Perfeftumy 
appalling  in  the  very  inftant  for  the  completion  of  our 
Command? :  the  others  maybe  ftiled  Imperatives  of  the 
Future,  as  allowing  a  reafonable  time  to  begin  firft,  and 
faiifli  afterward. 

It  is'  thus  ApoUonius,  in  the  Chapter  firft  citpd,  diftfc- 
guifhes  between  rxccvUru  rig  dp-trix*;,  Go  to  digging 
the  Pines,  and  rxa^AT^  r»$  */**■&»*,  Got  the  Vines 

dug* 
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.  It  js  from  this  connection  of  Futurity  C.VI  II. 
with  Commands,  that  the  Future  Indpa* 
the  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  Imperative, 
and  that  to  fay  to  any  one,  You  shall 
do  this,  has  often  the  faipe  force  yrith 
the  Imperative,  Do  this*  %  So  in  the 
Decalogue^— Thou   shalt   not   kill 

~-ThOU.  SHALT.  : NOT     BEAR     F/tLSE 

WITNESS 

1 ^— , _^-^ 

dug.  Tfhefirftisfpokejl  (#W  calls  it)  tU  vetf<xrjxin9, 
by  way  of Exlenfion^jr  aUrtoance  of  Time  for  the  work ; 
Ac  fecpnd,  %U  avvrtXifatw,  with  a  view  to  immediate 
Completion.  And  in  another  place,  explaining  die  dif- 
ferencetettrcen  the  feme  Tenfes,  Uxoiiflt  arid-Zxatywj 
he:&yiof  *he  laft,  ipiwvxh  f*n  ymp.tmwi>ofpU(Fu, 
iJAAa  *£.to  .ywipnov  W  vafardau  M-ayogivii,  that 
it  not  only  commands  fomethinr^  which  has  not  been  yet  aone9 
but  forbids  \rtfo  that^whith  a  now  doing  ifr  an  Extern, 
that  is'jjfiff  its-  a  flow  and  tehgfberud progrefs.  Hence, 
if  ji  man  has  been  a  long,  wjiile  Writing,  and  we  are  wil- 
ling, to  ha£en  him*  it  would  -be  wpong  to  fay  in  Greek, 
rPA*E,  Write  (for  that  he  is  now,  and  his  been 
Aajf-^ng^  but  T&A90N,  (iti  your  wrfwno 
*0tff  ;,!**&&  PODEfcAY*..  .  See  4*#  L- EI.  *.  24... 
SeejJfo  Macrobius  deDiff.  Verb.  Gr*c.&  Lot.  p.  680. 
edit.  Parlor.  *  Latins  non  eeflimavcrunt^  Sec. 
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C.VIII.  witness— which  denote  (we  know) 
the  ftrl&eft  and  nidft  authorilaiive  Cem- 
maftdsv 

As^  to  the  PbttitittAt  tedb'ii  it  I* 
diftinguiihecj  from  all  the  reft,  by  lUfufa 
ofdlnttk  tit  fubjuti&ivt  Hature-.     It  &  alfo 
farther  diftingaiflied  freih  the  R^ttifiitv* 
and  Jkkrtbgathje,  -by  implying  a  kind  of 
feeble  and  weak  AJfertion,  and  fo  becom- 
ing in  fume,  degree  fufcepiible  uf  Troth 
and  FaHhood,     Thts,  if  if  he  fettfr  pe*. 
tentially,  Tth  mfy  be,  dr,    tth  fttigbt 
have  been,  we,  may  remark  without  ab- 
furdity,  J*  »  */•*<?,  or  JjT  isfalfe,    But  if  it 
be  iaid,  D«  ibir,  moaning,  Ffy  td  Hitt* 
veri,  of,  CM  this  bi'ddni  f  iweaniflfc;  '& 
fquare  the  Circle,  we  cannot  fey  in  either 
cafe,  //  is  true  or  it  isfaife,  though,  th* 
€<ytrttn*ti<i  and  flifi  Qgeftiorir  are  &6*t 
things  impotfible.   Yet  fiill  the  ^Potential 
doftfr.not  afpire  to  the  Indicative,  becaui? 
it  ioaptiea  bat  a  dubmm  and  coKft8*rxA 
9  Aflertiofi, 
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Aflfefttoni  wheit^tlk«ctf  the  Indicative  C.Vllt. 
is  abfoliitd^aftd  withoXit  refefVC. 


This  therefore  (the  Indicatives -I 
iilciafiy  Is  the  Mode,  which,  as  in  all  Gram* 
mars  irfe-the  firft  in  order,  fa  is  tnriy 
firft  both  in  dignity  and  ufe.    It  is  this, 
which  publifhes  our  fublitneft  percep- 
tions 1  which  exhibits  the  Soul  in  her 
gureft  Energies,  fuperior  to  the  Imper-* 
fe&km  of  defires  and  wants  p  whioh  hi- 
dudes  the  whole  of  2*/*r,  and  its  mi^ 
nuteft  diftindlions  ;  which,  ii^  its  various 
Pajt  Tenfes,  is  employed  by  Hjftory,  to 
pfeferve  to  us  the  Retncmbrance  of  fbr* 
mer  Events;  in  its  Futures  is  ufed  by 
Prophecy,  Qr  (in  default*  of  this)  by  wife 
Ferefight,  to  inftre&aftd  forewarn  us,  as 
to  that  which  is  coming ;   but  above  all 
in  its  Prefent  Tfenfe  ferves  Philofophy 
and  the  Sciences,  *J*y  jjuft   Demonftra- . 
tions  to  eibblUh  netejfay  Truth*  jtkax 
Truth,  which  fr&itt  i»  mtus&tifty  e** 


3.:; 
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C.VIII.  ifis  in  the  Frefinti  which  knows  go  &i* 
ftin&ions  cither  of  Paft  or  of  Future* 
but  is  every  where  and  always  invariably 

.-.  Through 

"  •»■  m     '  '    ■',    — ■''    ■      ',',.:;     ■■ 

(b)  See  the  quotation,  Not* \c)  Chapter  the  Sixth* 
Otm  enim  dichnus^  Devs  est^  non  €um  dicimus  nunc 

:■   .  .  •     ./    .     i. 

Bottbius,  author  of  the  fentiment  there  quoted,  was 

iy  birth  "a  ^Roman  of  ft£  firft  quality ;  by  religion,  a 
ehriftraiYi  and  hy  philcfdphy,  a  Platonio&ud  Betipatc- 
tic;  n*ijch  two  Se^as^ej fpraRg  fob  theJame 
Source^iyere-in  the  latter,  ages  of  antiquity  coinmonly 
adopted  by  the  feme  Perforis,  fuch  as  ThemtJRusy  Por- 
phyry, ItmMicbtiSj  Ammonius^  suld  others.  -  -There  were 
no  Se£b;  of  Philofopiiy*  that lay  greater  ^Stwftoa  the 
diftinftion  between  things  exiting  in  "Time  and  not  in 
77/w*,"than  the  two  above-mentioned.  Yhe'DbQxine 
of  the  Peripatetics  on  t&is-Subjed  (Gnce'it  fctlrtfe  that 
Boethius  Jwp  follows^  ro£fe&  pardy  undefftood  from 
die  following  Sketch.  ._ 

"THft  THINGS,  THAT  IXIST  IN  T^IME*,  are 
cc  thtfi  wbofe  Exijieiue  Timt  can  meafure.  But  if  their 
•*  Existence  may  be  mealured  by  Time,  then  there 
*  may  be  ^ffiinied  a  Time  greater  than  the  Exiftence 
«*  of  any:  one  of  them,  as  there  may  be  aifcmed  a  , 
+*  number  greater  than  the  greateft  multitude,  that  is 

«  capable 
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Through  all  the  above  Modes,  with  C.VTIL 
their  refpe&ive  Tenfes,  the  Vefb  being 
.  :         -     •-  ^  ^  con-* 

**  capable  of 'being  numbered.     And  hence  it  is  that 

w  things  temporary  have,  their  Exiftence,  as  ft  were  li+- 

'  u  tmted  by  Time  j   that  they  are  confined  within' it,  as 

44  within  fome  bound  ;  and  that  in  fome  degree  .or  other' 

*  they  allfubmit  Ho  its  power y  according  to  thofe:  com- 
**  mon  Plirafes,  that,  Time  is  a  de/troyer;  HuxMngL 
<c  decay  through  Time ;  that  menfcvget  in  Time^nd  Jq/k 
<c  their  abilities^  and  feldom  that  they  improve,  or  grow 

*  young,"or. beautiful.  *  The  truth*  indeed  is,*  Tithe  aU 

a  ways  attends  Motion.     Now  the  natural  effefl  of  Mo* 

w  tion  is  to  putfomethingy  which  now  is>  out  ofthatJlate% 

a  in  which  it  now  w,  and  jfo  far  therefore  to  deftroy  that 

"ftate*  '    !  .        *        ,.\ 

■   ..      .    '  »  * 

u  The  reverie  of  all  this  holds  with  things  that: 

c<  EXIST  eternally.     Thefe  exift  not  in  Time^  be«s 

u  caufe  Time  is  ib  far  from  being  able  to  meafure  theic 

u  Exiftence,  that  no  Time  can  be  aj[umea\,  wfeich  their 

a  Exiflence  doth  not  furpafs.     To  which  we  may  add, 

•*  that  they  feel  none  of  its  efficlsy  being  no  way  obnpxious 

«  either  to  damage  or  diflblution. 

cc  To  inftance  in  examples  of  either  kind  of  Being* 

*  There  are  fuch  things  at  this  inftant,  as  Stonehengi 
u  and  the  Pframids^  It. is  likewife  true  at  this  inftant, 
4*  that  the    Diameter   of  the  fquare  is  commenfurabte 

*  with  its  fide.    What  then  fhsdl  we  fay  ?    Was  there 

M  .'    -wew 
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C.VIII.  confidcred  as  denoting  an  Attribute, 
V  "**"  J  has  always  reference  to  foo^e  Person,  or 
Substance.  Thus  if  we  %,  Wentx  or, 
Go,  or  Whither  goeth,  or,  Might  have  gone, 
we  mult  add  a  P.erfon  or  Suhftauce*  tQ 
make  the  Sentence  complete.  Cicero 
went;  Caefar  might  have  gone;  whither 
goeth  the  Wind* 'Go/  Thou  Traitor  /  But 
there  is  a  Mode  or  Form*  under  wlycl* 
Verbs  fotnetimes  appear,  where  they  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  Perfons  or  Sub- 
ftances.  For  example— To  eat  hpjeafwt  j 

but 


ci  ever  a  Time,  when  it  -was  not  incomnunfurebk*  as 
"  it  is  certain  there  was  a  Tipie,  when  there  was  no 
u  Stonehenge,  or  Pyramids  ?  or  is  it  daily  growing  lefs 
a  incommenfurabley  as  we  are  aflured  of  Decays  in  both 
"  thofe  many  Stf  u&ures  ?"  From  thefe  unchangeable 
Truths,  we  may  pafs  to  their  Place,  or  Region ;  to  the 
onceafing  Intelleftion  of  the  univerlal  Mind,  ever  per- 
fect, ^CT  ^H*  knowing  no  remiffions,  languors,  &e* 
See  Nat.  Jufc^.  IV.  c.  19.  Metaph.  L.  XIV.  c.  6, 7, 
8,  9, 10.  Edit.  Du  VaL  and  Vol.  I.  p.  262.  No**  VD» 
The  following  Paflage  may  deierve  Attention. 

T«5  >Af  RdD  0  f*b  weft  aifi«ir>    £  fxh  wiifr*    J  ti  £  wffatf*  £ 

*8v  Jifj  «fimt,  ^  s^*^  Max.  Tyr.  Diff.  XVII,  p.  aoi* 
Bd.*  tond. 
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Suitofaj  is  wtokjbme;  Here  the  Verbs,  To  C.  VIIL 
eat,  and,  To  faft,  ftand-  alone  by  them- 
lelves>  nor  \k  it  requifite  or  even  practica- 
ble to  prefix  a  Perfon  or  Subftance,  Hence 
the  Latin  and  modern  Grammarians  have 
called  Verbs  under  this  Mode,  from  this 
their  indefinite  nature,  Infinitives; 
San&ius  has  given  them  the  name  of  Im- 
perfonah  3  and  the  Greeks  that  of  'ATapqx- 
(P&ta,  ftQm  the  fame  reafon  of  their  not 
dtfcovering  either  Perfon  or  Number. 

These  Infinitives  go  farther.  They 
not  only  layafidethechara&er  of  Attribu- 
tives, but  they  alfo  affume  that  of  Subjlan- 
tives,  and  as  fuch  themfelves  become  di- 
iiinguifhed  with  their  feveral  Attributes. 
Thus  in  the  ir\ftance  above,  Plea/ant  is  the 
Attribute*  attending  the  Infinitive,  7* 
Eat;  Wbotejome  the  attribute  attending  the 
Infinitive,  To  Foft.  Examples  in  Greek 
and  Latin  of  like  kind  are  innumerable. 

Dulce  &  decorum  efi  pro  f  atria  MORI* 
Scire  tuum  nihil  eji— 

Ma  *Ov 


1 
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C.VIII.      #0a   kxt^olvsJu   yip   htviv,  foti  durxpuC 

The  £/0/Vj  in  their  grammatical  inqui- 
ries had  this  Infinitive  in  fuch  efteem,  that 

they 


(/)  It  is  from  the  Infinitive  thus  participating  die 
mature  of  a  Noun  or  Subftantive/thsfc  the  beft  Gram- 
marians have  called  it  fometimes  'O*©/**  p«/*«T»xe>, 
a  verbal  Noun;  fometimes "Ovo^*  pvpaTos,  the 
Verb's  Noun.'  The  Reafon  of  this  Appellation  is  in 
Greek  more  evident,  from  its  taking  die  prepofitive  Ar- 
ticle before  it  in  all  cafes ;  to  y^oifuv,  t«  y^afny, 
.t«  ypdftw.  The  lame  conftru&ion  is  not  unknown 
in  Englijb. 

Thus  Spencexy 

For  not  to  have  heen  dipt  in  Lethe  late. 

Could fave  the  Son  gf  Thetis  from  tojhe-*. 

uxc  tk  SxvtT*.  In  like  manner  we  fay,  He  did  it%  U 
he  rich,  where  we  muft  fiipply  by  an  EDipfis  the  Prepo- 
fition,  For.  He  did  it,  for  to  be  rich,  the  fame  as  if 
we  had  faid,  He  did  it  for  gain— in**  t5  tsXutuv^ 
tpexx  t5  xf'p&f — in  French,  pour  s'enricber.  Even 
when  we  fpeak  fuch  Sentences,  as  die  following,  / 
choofe  to  philosophize,  rather  than  to  be  rich, 
to  fi\oa-of «2V  fixXopxi)  $irtp  ro  wKaruvj  the  Infini-. 
rives  are  m  nature  as  much  Accufatives,  as  if  we  were 
to  fay,  /  choofe  philosophy  rather  than  RlCHSs,  rw 
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they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine  C.VIII. 
PHMA  or  Verb,  a  name,  which  they 
denied  to  all  the  other  Modes.  Their  rea- 
soning was,  they  confidered  the  true  ver- 
bal character  to  be  contained  Jimfle  and 
unmixed  in  the  Infinitive  only.  Thus  the 
Infinitives,  TlepvrxTeft,  Ambulare,  To  walk, 
mcanjimply  that  energy,  and  nothing  more. 
The  other  Modes,  befides  exprefling  this 
energy,  fuperadd certain  Affeftions,  which 
refpedt  perfons  and  circumftances.  Thus 
Ambulo  zn&Ambttla  mean  not  fimply  To 
walk,  but  mean,  I  walk ,  and,  Walk  Thou. 
M3  And 


<pt\o<ro$!av  (ZsXopaiy  imp  rip  irAsrer.  Thus  too 
Prifciaji)  fpeaking  of  Infinitives— Currere  enim  eft 

CURSUS;    EffScRIBERE,  ScRIP^URAj   &  LEGERE, 

Lectio.  Itaque  frequenter  faf  Nommibus  adjunguntury 
ttf  a His  cafuaSbuSy  more  Nominum  5  ut  PerfiuSy 

JSedpukrum  eft  digita  monftrariy  6f  <ficiery  hie  eft. 

'And  foon  after— Cum  enim  dicoy  Bonum  est  le- 
GERE,  nihil  aliud fignifico,  mfi>  Bona  EST  LECTro. 
L.  XVIII.  p.  1 1 30.  See  alfo  ApoU.  L.  I.  c.  8.  Gaza 
Gram.  L.  IV.  To  Si  aVaf  eppaTe^  2>w/*«  lp  pit/Aa-* 
TPj  x,  t.  A»  12- 
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C.VIIL  And  hence  they  arc  all  of  them  refdlvabl* 
into  the  Infinitive,  as  their  Prototype*  toge~ 
ther  with  fomefentence  or  wotd,  exprtfjrue 
of  their  proper  CbaraSler.  Ambulo,  T*walk  ; 
this  is,  Indico  me  ambuldre>  I  declare  myfelf 
towalk.AmbuhylValkTboki  tha±is9Impera 
te  ambulare,  I  command  thee,  to  walk ;  and 
fo  with  the  Modes  of  every  other  fpecies. 
Take  away  therefore  the  Affertion,  th6 
Command^  or  whatever  elfe  gives  a  Cba+ 
ratfer  to  any  one  of  thefe  Modes*  an4 
there  remains  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  Infinitive,  which  (as  Pri/cia^ 
fays)  fignijicat  ipfam  rem,  quam  confine^ 
Verbum{k). 

The 


(t)  See  Apolhn.  L.  III.  13.  Kafl^Aa  wciv  -moL^y- 
fiivw  ifro  two?  x.  t.  A.  See  alfo  Gazay  in  the  note 
before.  Igitur  a  Canftruttionc  quoque  V\m  rti  Verborum 
(id  eft^  Nominis^  quod  fignijicat  ipfam  rem)  habere  Infi- 
nite v  u  M  foffufnus  dignofcere ;  res  autem  in  Perfonsb  dii 
fa'ibutz  facit  alios  verbl  motus. — Itaqiu  ctrnnes  modi  in 
huncy  id  efty  Infinitivum,  tranfumuntur  frue  refolvturtur. 
Prifc.  L.  XVIII.  p.  1 1 31.  From  thefe  Principles 
ApoU&nius  calk  the  Infinitive  'P»/*«  ytiftxtirarof,  and 
Prifcian,  Verium  generate* 
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C.VIII. 

.    The  application  of  this  Infinitive  is 
fomewhat  fingular.     It  naturally  coakfces 
with  all  tbdre Verbs,  that  denote  any  Ten- 
dence,  De/ire,  or  Volition  nf  the  Soul,  but 
not  readily  with  others*     Thus  it  is  fenfe 
as  well  as  fyntax,  to  fay  @&\oiuli  £>jv,  Cu- 
pio  viverej  I  defire  to  live  ;  but  not  to  fay 
9Ech®  £^>  Edo  vivere,  or  even  in  Eng- 
HJhy  J  eat  to  live,  unlefs  by  an  Ellipfis, 
inftead  of  I  eat  for  to  live;    as  we  fay 
faux  tS  £ijv,  or  pour  vivre.     The  rea- 
fori  is,  that  though  different  Actions  may 
unite  in  the  fame  Subjeft,  and  therefore 
be  coupled  together  (as  when  we.  fay,  He 
walked  and  difcourfed)  yet   the   Aftions 
notwithstanding  remain  feparate  and  di- 
ftindt.    But  it  \s  not  fo  with  refped  to 
Volitions,  and  AStions.     Here  the  coales- 
cence is  often  fo  intimate,  that  the  Voli- 
tion is  unintelligible,  till  the  ASiion  be 
expreft,     Cupio,  Volo9  Defidero—~I  defire, 
J  am  willing ,  I  want— What  ?— The  fen- 
(ences,  we  fee,  are  defective  and  imperfedt. 
M  4  We 


1 
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C.VIII.  We  muft  help  them  then  by  Infinitives* 
which  exprefsthe  proper  A&ions  to  which 
they  tend.  Cupio  legere,  Fob  difcere,  De^ 
Jidera  videre,  I  dejirt  tp  read,  I  am  willing 
to  live,  I  want  to  fee.  Thus  is  the  whole 
rendered  complete,,  as  well  in  fentiment, 
as  in  fyntax  (/), 

•  And  fo  much  for  Modes,  and  their  fe- 
veral  Species.  We  are  to  attempt  to 
denominate  them  according  to  their  moft 
eminent  characters,  it  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner.  As  every  neceffary 
truth,  and  every  demonftrative  fyllogifm 
(which  laft  is  no  more  than  a  combina-* 
tion  of  fuch  truths)  muft  always  be  ey-* 
preft  under  pQfitive  aflertions,  and  as  po-* 

fitive 

»  .' .  .  .  ,   !  ■>       •  '         ■  '  '  '        If 

(/)  Prtfcian  calls  thefe  Verbs,  which  naturally  pre- 
cede Infinitives,  Verba  Voluntativa  \  they  are  called  in 
Greek  Ilioaifmxa.  See  L.  XVTO.  1129.  but  more 
particularly  fee  ApolhnUi^  L.  III.  c.  13.  where  this 
\vhole  doclrine'  is  explained  with  great  Accuracy.  Sec 
?ufo  Macrobius  dc  Diff.  Verb.  Gr.  fcf  Lot.  p.  685.  Ed* 
Far. 

-—Nee  omne  dwotg spf  xro*  cuicunque  Verbo^  &c« 
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>fitive  aflfertions  only  belong  to  the  Iridi-  C.  VIII. 

dative,  we  may  denominate  it  for  that  rea- 

fbn  the  Mode  of  Science ■(»)•.'  Again,. 

as  the  Potential  is  only  converfent  about 

Contingents,,  of  which  we  cannot  fay  with 

certainty  that  they  will  happen  or  hot,  we 

may  call  this  Mode,  the  Mode  of  Con~ 

jectcjre.     Again,  as  thofe  that  are  ig-» 

norant  and  would  be  informed,  muft  alk 

of  thofe  that  already  know,  this  being  the 

natural    way   of  becoming    Proficients  % 

hence  we  may  call  the  Interrogative*  ths 

Mode  of  Proficiency* 

Inter  cun$a  leges,  GTpercqntabers 

doSlos, 
Qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  av#m% 
Quid  pure  tranquillet,  &c  Hon 

Farther  ft  ill,  as  the  higheft  and  moft  ex- 
cellent ufe  6f  the  Requijitiye  Mode  is  le- 

giflative 


(m)  Ob  nobilitatemfraknt  Indicativus,  folus  Mo- 
dus aptus  Scientiis^folus  Pater  Veritatis.  Seal,  de  Cauft 
£,Lat  c.  u  6. 
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C.  VIII.  glflative  codimand,  we  tnzf  ftilfe  it  for  tfti* 

r^foil'ttlBMo&EOFLEGISLAttJRE.^ 

JJfodf  adeurtto  cafti,  fays  Cicero  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Roman  lawgiver  i  Bek  there- 
fore emt&edy  fay  the  laws  of  England;  and 
in  the  fatfie  Jlf tfife  fpeak  the  laws  of  every 
other  nztibh^  It  is  alfo  in  this  Mod* 
that  the  geometrician,  with  the  authority 
of  a  legiflator,  orders  lines  to  be  bife£U 
fed,  and  circles  defcribed,  as  preparative* 
to  that  Icjence,  which  he  is  about  to  efta» 
tfiflu 

There  are  otherT^^Jaffettions  of 
Verbs,  fuch  as  Number  and  Per/on*  But 
thefe  furely  cannot  be  called  a  part  of 
their  eflence,  nor  indeed  are  they  the 
efience  of  any  other  Attribute,1  being  in 
fa&  thfc  properties,  not  of  Attributes,  but 
•f  Subftances.  The  moft  that  can  be 
faid,  is,  that  Verbs  in  the  more  elegant 
languages  are  provided  with  certain  ter- 
minations, which  refpedt  the  Number  and 
Per/on  of  every  Subjlantive,  that  we  may 

know 
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Jfenowwith  more  precifion,  in  k  comple*  C.VIII, 
leiitence,  each  particular  fubftance,  with 
its  attendant  verbal  Attributes,  The  fajns 
may  be  fajd  of  Sex\  with  refped  to  Ad-? 
jefltives.  They  have  terminations  which 
Vary,  as  they  refpedt  Beings  male  or  fe* 
male,  tho'  Subjlunces  paft  4Mpute  are  alone 
fufceptible  of  fex  (n) .  We  therefore  pafs 
.  oyer  fhefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind, 

as 


(n)  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  fo  acute  and 
rational  a  Grammarian  as  SanBius>  (hould  juftly  deny 
Genders,  or  the  diftin&ion  of  Sex  to  AJjc&ives,  and  yet 
make  Perfons  appertain,  not  to^Sub/tantiveSj  but  to  Verbs. 
His  commentator  Perisamus  is  much  more  cqnfiftent, 
)*ho  fays— .A  verofi  rem  re&Si  confideres^  igfis  Nominibtts 
&  Pronominibus  vel  maxime\  imo  unici  ineft  ipfa  Perfma  $ 
fcf  Verba  fe  habent  in  Perfonarum  rations  ad  Nomina  plane 
ficuti  Adjettiva  in  ratione  Generum  ad  Sub/iantway  qmbus 
folis  atiior  (Sanflius  icfl.  L.  I.  c.  7.)  &f  re&e  Genus  ad- 
fcribitj  exclufis  Adjeclivis.  San£t.  Minerv.  L.  I.  c.  12. 
'There  is  indeed  an  exad  Analogy  between  the  Acci- 
dents  of  Sex  and  Per/on.  There  are  but  two  Sexesy  that 
'  is  to  fay,  the  Male  and  the  Female  j  and  but  two  Per- 
fons (or  Characters  eflential  to  difcourfe)  that  is  to  fay, 
jhe  Speaker,  and  the  Party  addrened.  The  third  Sex 
and  third  Perfon  are  improperly  4b  called,  being,  in  b& 
jntf  Negations  of  the  other  tw?» 
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C.VHL  as  being  rather  among  the  elegancies,  than 
the  effentials  (o)  of  language,  which  ef- 
fentials are  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  in- 
quiry. The  principal  of  thefe  now  re- 
maining is  the  Difference  of  Verbs, 

AS  TO  THEIR  SEVERAL  SPECIES,  which 

we  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following 

manner. 


(o)  Whoever  would  fee  more  upon  a  fubjeft  of  im- 
portance, referred  to  in  many  parts  of  this  treatife,  and 
particularly  in  note  (A)  of  this  chapter*  may  confult 
Litters  concerning  Mind,  an  Octavo  Yfckcme  publifhed 
1750,  the  Author  Mr.  John  Petvin,.  Vicar  of  Uftngton 
in  Devon,  a  perfon  who,  though  from  his  retired  iitua* 
tion  little  known,  was  deeply  /killed  in  the  Philofophy 
both  of  the  Antients  and  Moderns,  and,  more  than 
tiiis,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for  h#  virtue  and 
worth* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX.     -  : 

Concerning  the  Species  of  Verbs,  and  their 
.  other  remaining  Properties. 

ALL  Vcr be,  that  are  ftridly  fo  called;  Ch.KC 
denote  (a)  Energies.  Now  as  all 
Energies  are  Attributes ;  they  have  reference 
of  courfe  to  certain  energizing-  Subfiances. 
Thus  it  is  impoflible  there  ihould  be  fuch 
Energies,  as  To  love,  to  fly,  to  wound,  &c 
if  there  were  not  fuch  beings  as  Men, 
Birds,  Swards,  Sec.  Farther,  every  Ener- 
gy doth  not  only  require  an  Energizer, 
but  is  neceffarily  qoriverfant  about  fome 
Subjeft.  For  example,  if  we  fay,  Brutus 
loves— we  muft  needs  fupply— loves  Cato, 

CaJJius, 


(a)  We  life  this  word  Energy,  rather  than  Motion^  . 
from  its  more  comprehenfive  meaning ;  it  being  a  fort * 
of  Genus,  which  includes  within  it  both  Motion  &A  its 
Privation.     See  before,  p.  94,  9$. 
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Ch.IX.  CaJJius,  Portia,  or  fome  one.     The  Sword 
wounds— i.  e.  wounds  He£tor,  Sarpedon, 
Priam,  or  fome  one.  /And  thus  is  it*  that 
every  Energy  is  neceffarily  fituate  between 
two  Siibftantives*  an  Encrgizer  which  is 
aStive,  arid  a  Subject  which  is  pqffivd 
Hence  then*  if  the  Energizer  lead  the 
fentenee,  the  Energy  follows  its  charac- 
ter, and  becomes  what  we  call  a  Ver* 
active.— Thus  we   fay  BrUtus  amat* 
Brutus  loves.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  paf- 
five  Subjaft  be  principal,  it  follows  th# 
chara&er  of  this  too,  and  then  becomes 
what  we  call  a  Verb  Passive. — Thus 
tve  fay,  Portia  amatur,  Portia  is  Iovedy, 
It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  fame  Road  be* 
tween  the  fummit  and  foot  of  the  fame 
mountain,  with  refpeft  to  the  fummit  is 
Afcent,  with  refpe£  to  the  foot  is  De/cent, 
Since  then  every  Energy  refpe&s  an  Ener- 
gizer or  a  pafli  ve  Subject  y  hence  the  Rea.~. 
fon  why  every  Verb,  whether  adttve  or 
pafiive,  has  in  language  a  neceflary  re- 
7  ference 
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jfeceoce  to  fonae  JV<?««  for  its  Nominative  Ch.IX. 

•  But  to, proceed  ftill  father  frogi  what 
has  jfeep.a  already  ohfervedL  Brutus  loved 
Per/***-— Here  Brutus  is  the  Energizer  j 
Axw&.t^e  Energy;  and  Portia,  the  £*£* 
/<?£?.  But  it  might  have  been,  Brutus 
loved  Ctf/0,  or  Cajjius,  or  the  Roman  Re~ 
fu&lfai  for  the  Energy  is  referable  to 
SabjeAsinBjiite.  Now  among  thefe  infi- 
nite Rttbjefts,  wh*n  that  happens  to  occur, 
>vhich.  ij.  the  Energizer  alio*  as  when,  we 
%  Bruin*  loyfeJ  bimfelf,  flew  bimje!/*  kq* 
to.  fuch  Cafe  flfe  Energy  hath  to  the  Jam* 
being  <z  4foo£/?  Relation,  both  a&ive  and 
paffiver    And  this  itr  is  which  gave  rife 

an9°nS 


(&).The  doftrine  of  Imperfona}  Verbs  has  been  jaffly 
rejected  by  the  beft  Grammarians,  both  antient  and  mo- 
dern* See  Sanft*  Min.  L.  I.  C..12.  L.  III.  c.  i.  L.  IV, 
c.  5,  Prfcian.  L.  XVIII.  p.  1 134J  Apoll.  L.  JH.  fiib  fin. 
In  whickplac^s  th*  reader  will  fee  a  proper  Nominative 
fupplied  to  all  Verbs  of  this  fuppofed  Chara&er. 
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Ch.IX.  amotog  the  Greeks  to  that  fpecfes  of  Verbs, 
called  Verbs  middle  (c)9  and  fuch  was 
their  true  and  original  ufe,  however  in 
many  iftftances  they  may  have^fince  hap- 
pened to  deviate.  In  other  languages 
the  Verb  ftill  retains  its  a&ive  Form,  and 
the  paffive  Subjeft  (fe  otbimfe^j  i*  ex- 
prefled  like  other  accufetives.  ' 

«*  Again,  In  Tome  Verb&  it  happens  that 
the  Energy  always  keeps  within  the  Ener- 
gizer,  and  never  fajfes  out  to  any  fofeign 
extraneous  SubjeA.  Thus  when  we  fay, 
Cafarwalketbt  Cafarjitfetb,  it  is  impofli-* 

ble 


(c)  Ta  yoif  aaXifAtva  piroruro?  xpfAocrx  ovvifAit- 

The  Verbis  called  Verbs  middle^  admit  a  Coincidence  of  the 
qflive  andpajproe  Charecler.  Apollon.  L.  III.  c..  7."  He 
that  would  fee  this  whole  Doftrine  concerning  the  pow- 
er of  the  middle  verb  explained  and  confiimed 
with  great  Ingenuity  and  Learning,  may  con  fait  a  final! 
Treatife  of  that  able  Qritic  Rujfer,  entitled,  De  vert 
Ufa  VeroQrwn  Mediorum.  A  neat  edition  of  this  fcarcc 
piece  has  been  lately  puUifhed,  -  -•  " 
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ble  the  Energy  Jhould pdfs  out  (as  in  the  Ch.IX. 
cafe  of  thofe  Verbs  called  by  the  Gram- 
marians Verbs  transitive)  becaufe 
both  the  Entrgfcer  and  the  Poffive  Sub- 
ject are  united  in  the  fame  Perfin.  For 
what  is  the  caufe  of  this  walking  or  fit- 
ting ? — It  is  the  Will  and  Vital  Powers 
belonging  to  Cafar.  1  And  what  is  the 
Subjedt,  made  fo  to  move  or  to  fit  ?■ 
It  is  the  Body  and  Limbs  belonging  alio  to 
the  fame  Cafar.  It  is  this  then  forms  that 
fpecies  of  Verbs,  which  grammarians  have 
thought  fit  to  call  Verbs  neuter,  as  if 
ipdced  they  were  void  both  of  Aftion  and 
PaJJion,  when  perhaps  (like  Verbs  middle) 
they  may  be  rather  faid  to  imply  both.  Not 
however  to  difputc  about  namps,  as  thefe 
Neuters  in  their  Energizer  always  difcover 
their   pajfive   SubjeSl  (c),   which   othrtr 

Verbs 


(c)  This  Character  of  Neuters  the  Greeks  very  hap* 
pily  exprefs  by  die  Terms,  'Aviwa'Ott*  and  'IhordQtHx, 
which  Prifcian  renders,  qua  ex  ft  in  feitfa  fit  intrinfecta 
PafftQ.  L.  VIII.  790.  CrftriiAntydPutfch.  p.  2051. 

N  h 
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Ch,IX.  Verbs  cannot,  their  paffivc  Subje&s  being 
infinite;  hence  the  reafon  why  it  is  as  fu- 
perfluous  in.thefe  Neuters  to  have. the 
Subje&expfefTed,  as  in  other  Verbs  it  is  ne- 
.  f  cflary,  2nd  cannot  be  omitted.  And  thus 
it  is  that  we  are  taught  in  common  gram- 
mars 


*  It  may  be  hereobfervedj  that  eves,  thofe  Verbs,  called 
Afiives4  can  upon  occafion  lay  afide  their  tranfitive  cha- 

,*  rafter;  that  is  to  %$  can  drop  their  fubftquent  Accu- 
iattve,  and  affunu  th ?  Firm  of  Neuters,  feat  to  fiand  by 

„  thcinfelves..  This'happeps,  when  the  DifcOurfc  rdpe£b 
the  mere  Energj  or  AffeSfion  only,  and  has-HQ  regard  to 

'  the  Subject,  be  it  this  thing  or  that.    Thus  we  fay,  *» 

*  ~c7&y  d{yayip»cxf  iv  5r«tf  ,/This  Man  knows  mt  bow  to  rtm^ 

*  ipeaking  only  of  the  En*rgy>  in  which  we  fcpptfc  hiifr 
^deficient.     Had  the  DHcowfe  been  upon  die  Subjects  of 

rcadingywe  muft  baye  added  them,  vx  oTtsv  avxjv 
raVxn>  t«  '0/unjte>   He  knows  toot  brw  U  read  HntUn 
r<  orPlrgil^QsGceroyiiQ. 

.   gut.cvTiT.aut  MtryiT,  juvat  fflnm  Jic  dom& 

**'•*..    aid  res^     '  '■    \ 

1    .   .  Ut  Eppum  pMee  tatute—— 
*«.\  /'.v.  "V     :    s     .      : 

• : ; :  ^  //;^  debugs  *-'.*****  (not  this  dung  in  j>%tf- 
**  cular  nor  that,  but  hi  general  he  within  whofe  breaft 

thelc 


I 


-y-*U 


foiars  that  fSrAf  Attive  require  an  Accu-  Ch.lX. 
fative^  while  Neuters  require  none. 

0*  ; the  .above  Jpecics  of  Verbs*  the 
Middle xaunot  be  caUed,neceflary,  becaufc 
moft  languages  have  done  without  it* 
The  StEQiAs  of  Verbs  therefore  re-* 
mairitng^are-the  Active,  the  Passive 
and  the  Neuter,  and  thofe  feem  eflcn* 
tial  to  all  languages  whatever  (</)* 

Na  There 

■  k  -I-   ■■■■■-■■?.    »  -    .  .  -   •    -    , 

thefe  affe&onfc  prevail  ).^<w  the  fame  jay  in  a  Houft  of 
Eftatiy  as  the  Man  with  had  Eyes  has  in  fine  Pictures;  So 
Cafar  in  his  celebrated*  Laconic  Epiftld  of,  Vtzt x,  Vi- 
PV.Vjci,  where  two  A&hres  wcjee  follow  one -Neu- 
ter in  the  fame  detached  Form,  as  that  Neuter  itfelf. 
The  Glory  it  feems  was  in  the  rapid  Sequel  of  the  Events. 
Conque/t  came  as  quick,  as  jie  could  come  himfclf,  and 
lopkabout  him.  If^hom  he  faw,  and  whom  he  conquer- 
ed, was  not  the  thing,  of  which  be  boafted.  .  See  Apoll. 

ir.M.  C.  31.  p.  279. 

(d)  The  Stoics,  tn  their  logical  view  of  Verbs,  as 
:  making  part  in  Proportions  conftdered  them  Under  the 
four/following  Sorts. 

«  When 
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Ch.IX,  There  remains  a  remark  x>r  two  far- 
ther, and  then  we  quit  the  Subject  of 
Verbs.  It  is  true  in  .general  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  denote  Attributes  of 

Energy 


.  When  a  Verb^  co-inciding  with  the  Nominative  of 
fame  Nouny  made  without  farther  help  a  perfe&  aflertive 
Sentence,  as  2«xf«w  vifivaTfr,  Socrates  walketi\ 
then  as  the  Verb  in  fuch  cafe  implied  die  Power  of  a 
perfect  Predicate,  they  called  it  for  that  reafcn  Kanr- 
y«ptijK«j  a  Predicable  j  or  elfe,  from  its  readinefi  avp.- 
GdkVtiV)  to  co-incide  with  its  Noun  in  completing  the  &*- 
tencty  they  called  it  2u/*£a^a,  a  Cb-incider.     , 

When  a  Verb  was  able  with  a  Noun  to  form  a  per- 
fect aflertive  Sentence,  yet  could  not  aflbciate  with  fiidi 
Noun,  but  under  fome  oblique  Cafe,  as  £uxf  ami  prra- 
p.itei>  Socratem  pcenitet :  Such  a  Verb,  from  its  near 
approach  tojuft  Co-incidence^  and  Predication^  they  called 
II<xf acu/xSa/Aa  or  YIocgaxotTnyofripa,* 

When  a  Verb,  though  regularly  co-inciding  with  * 
Noun  in  its  Nominati ve^JHU  required^  to  complete  the 
Sentiment,  fome  other  Noun  under  an  tbhque  Caf&>  as 
UXoItw  <p»Aa  Ai'wkx,  Plato  loveth  Dio9  (where  without 
Db  or  fome  other,  the  Verb. loveth  would  reft  indefi- 
nite:) 
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Energy  and  Motion.     But  there  are  fome  ChJX. 
which  appear  to  denote  nothing  more, 
than  a  mere  Jimple  Adje&ive,  joined  to  an 
AfTertion.    Thus   fok*u    in    Greek,   and 
Equalletb  in  Englifh,  mean  nothing  more 

N  3  than 


xiite:)  Such  Verb,  from  this  Defed,  they  called  Wo* 
S  cvfA^»[A(xy  or  if  xaTtjyofufta>  fomething  lefs  than  a  Go- 
incider,  or  lefs  than  a  Predicable. 

Laftly,  when  a  Verb  required  two  Nouns  in  oblique 
Cafes,  to  render  the  Sentiment  complete;  as  when  we 
fay  ZtfxpaTf*  'AA*t£iafc{  /uAu,  Tadet  meVita,  or  the 
like :  Such  Verb  they  called  Wo*,  or  t\ar{ov  5  «•*/>«• 
ev[x£a.fjt.ct)  or  9)  wxpzKXTny£pn[jt.x>  fomething  lefs  than. 
en  imperfect  Co-mader^  or  an  hnperfefl  Predicable. 

Thefe  were  the  Appellations  which  they  gave  to 
-Verbs,  when  employed  along  with  Nouns  to  die  form- 
ing of  Proportions.  As  to  the  Name  of  CPHMA,  or 
Verb,  they  denied  it  to  them  all,  giving  it  only  to  the 
Infinitive,  as  we  have  (hewn  already.  See  page  164. 
See  alfo  Ammon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret*  p.  37.  Apollom 
de  tyntaxiyL.  I.  c.  8.  L.  III.  c.  31.  p.  279.  c.  3a. 
p.  295.  Tbeod.  Gaz.  Gram.  L.  IV, 

From  the  above  Do&rine  it  appears,  that  all  Verbs 
Neuter  are  2u/*6*/**I«  $  Verbs  Aflivt,  ?tIw*  fi  wp,* 
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Ch.fX,  than  7<sk  hh  ^  e^ml.     So  Alfar  in  Zrffflf 
*  '  is  no  more  than  aibusfiim. 

—■Cqmpique  ingentes  ojjibus  albenf.     Virg. 

The  fkme  may  be  faid  of  Tumea.  Morn 
tumet,  i,  e,  tumidusejb  is  tumid.  To  ex- 
prefs  the%  Energy  in  thefe  inftances,  we 
piuft  have  recourfc  to  the  Inceptives. 

J^luBus utiprimo  ccepit cum  aj:be$cere 
Vento.  Virgt 

*    * — -  — «—  pretftpontt 

Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere.     Virg. 

There  aj-e  Verbs  alfo  to  be  found, 
4yhich  are  formed  out  of  Npuns.  So  tbat 
as  in  AbfiraB  Nouns  (fuch  as  Wbitenejs 
from  White,  Goodnefs  from  Good  J  as  alfQ 
in  the  Infinitive  M°$es  of  Verbs,  the  AttrU 
butkxe  is  converted  into  a  Suijiantive ;  Jiere 
the  Subftantiv?  on  tbt  contrary  is  converted 
jnto  an  Attributive.  Such  are  KLow^iv  fron* 
\/lCm;  to  aft  the  part  of  a  Dog,  or  be  a  Cj~ 

Hie  $ 
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*A/TT/?f/v  from  'ftAflnrO*,  to  Pbilip-  Ch.VX; 
pize,  or  favour  Philip ;  Syffaturire  from 
S$lla,  to  meditate  aSling  the  fame  part  as 
Sylla  did.  Thus  too  tlje  wife  and  virtuous 
Empcrour,  by  way  of  counfel  to  himfclf 
— ipx  fuf  dxeAcuatphQic  beware  thou  be$ 
not  becjssAr'D  ;  ate  though  he  feid,  Be- 
ware, that  by  being  Emperor,  thou  dojl  not 
dwindle  into  a  mere  C*sar  {e}.  In 
like  manner  one  of  our  own  witty  Poets, 

Sternhold  himfclf  he  Out-Stern- 

'  HOLDED. 

And  long  before  him  the  facetious  Fuller^ 
fpeaking  of  one  Morgan,  a  fanguinary  Bi- 
(hop  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary,  fays 
of  him,  that  be  out-bonne£*d  even 
Conner  bimfelf*. 

A*D  fo  much  for  that  Species  of 
Attributes,  called  Yerbs  in  th* 
strictest  Sense* 


*** 


le)  Marc.  Antomn.  L.  VI.  §  30. 
■*  Church  Hit.  B.^m.  p.  ax. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Concerning  tho/e  other  Attributive^ 
participles  and  AdjeSlives. 

Ch.X.  npHE  nature  of  Verbs  being  under- 
«*■  flood,  that  of  Participles  is  no 
way  difficult.  Every  complete  Verb  is 
expreffive  of  an  Attribute ;  of  Time;  and 
of  an  Ajfertion.  Now  if  we  take  away 
the  Afertion,  and  thus  deftroy  the  Verb, 
there  will  remain  the  Attribute  and  the 
Time,  which  make  the  eflence  of  a  Par- 
ticiple. Thus  take  away  the  Afler- 
tion  from  the  Verb,  FpxQet,  Writethf  and 
thereTcmains  the  Participle, Tp&JtymJVrit- 
ing>  which  (without  the  Ajfertion )  denote? 
the  fame  Attribute*  and  the  fame  Time. 
After  the  fame  manner,  by  withdrawing 
the  Ajfertion*  we  difepver  Tpi^xc  in  "Eypa- 
4*,  Tpx^w  in  Tpx^ei,  for  we  chufe  to  rc- 
f<?r  fp  the  Greek,  as  being  of  all  languages 
?     .  the 
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the  moft  complete,  as  well  in  this  refpeft,  Ch.  X* 
as  in  others. 

And  fo  much  for  Participles  (*)• 

The 


(a)  The  Latins  are  defective  in  this  Article  of  Par- 
ticiples. ,  Their  A&ve  Verbs,  ending  in  or,  (com- 
monly called  Deponents)  have  Active  Participles  of  all 
Tjmes  (fuch  as  Loquensy  Lceutus,  Locutums)  but  none 
of  the  Paffive.  Their  A&ves  ending  in  O,  have  Parti- 
ciples of  the  Prefent  and  Fifture  (fuch  as  Scribens>  and 
Scripturus)  but  none  of  the  Part.  On  the  contrary, 
their  Paffive*  have  Participles  of  the  Paft  (fuch  as  Scrip- 
tus)  but  none  of  the  Prefent  or  Future,  unlefs  vre  ad- 
mit fuch  as  Scribendus  and  Docendus  for  Futures,  which 
Grammarians  controvert.  The  want  of  thefe  Partici- 
ples they  fupply  by  a  Periphrafis— for  ypaty**  they  fayf 
cum  fcripfiffit—(ox  yf«?«/Af  w  >  dum  firibitury  &c.  In 
JSngfi/b  we  have  fometimes  recourfe  to  the  fame  Peri- 
phrafis ;  and  fbmetimes  we  avail  ourfelves  of  the  lame 
Auxiliars,  which  form  our  Modes  and  Tcnfes. 

The  EngUJb  Grammar  .lays  down  a  good  rule  with 
refpe£t  to  its  Participles  of  the  Paft,  that  they  all  teiv 
minate  in  D,  T,  or  N.  This  Analogy  is  perhaps  lia- 
ble to  as  few  Exceptions,  as  any*  Confidering  there- 
fore how  little  Analogy  of  any  kind  we  have  in  our 

Lan- 
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Oh.  X.  The  nature  of  Verbs  and  Participles 
being  underftood,  that  of  Adjectives 
bepon^es  eaiy*  A  Vert  implies,  (as  we 
have  faid)  both  an  Attribute,  and  Time, 
and  an  j^ffertion  j  a  Participle  only  implies 
an  Attribute,,  and  Time;  and  an  Adjec- 
tive only  implies  zr(  Attribute;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  other  Words,  WAf^jxcxi ye  has 
qt )  AJfertion,  and  only  denotes  jhcb  an  At^ 
tribute,  qs  has  not  its,  ejfence.  either  in 
Motion  or  its  Priyatisnr  Thus  in  general 
ipft  Attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
jclatioft  (fuph  as flaty  ^nd  Jew^^e^t  and 

tittle* 


Language,  it  feems  wrong  to  annihilate  the  few  Traces, 
{hat  may  be  found.  It  would  be  well  therefore,  if  aJJ 
writers,  who  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  carer 
ful  to  avoid  a  corruption,  at  prefent  to  prevalent,  of  byr 
ing,  it  was  wrote^  for,  it  was  written  \  be  was  drovey  for, 
be  was  driven ;  I  have  ivent,  fpr,  1  have  gone^  &c,  in  alt 
which  inftances  a  Verb  is  abfurdly  ufed  to  fupply  the 
proper  Participle,  without  ^ny  neceffity  from  tip  wan$ 
offuchWord.  "  . 
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jitfiiy  Matt  and  white,  goodtzj&bad,  dr*&ft>  Cfc.  3G 
fre^/*,  quadruple,  &%.};  afe~afr  denoted  by 

It  mull  indeed  be  confofftd,  tfcatfbm** 
times  evert  thofe  Attributes,  which,  arc 
Wholly  foreign  to  th»  idea  of  Motion,  af- 
fiime  an  afleFtion,  and  appear  as  Verbs. 
Of  fuch  we  gave  inftances  before,  in 
albeoy  tijmeo,  hdfa,  and  Others.  Thefe 
however,  compared  ta  the  reft  of  Verbs, 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  may  be  call- 
ed, if  thought  proper,  Verbal  Adje&irues. 
It  is  in  like  manner,  that  Participles  in* 
fenfibly  pafs  too  into  Adjectives.  Thug 
#o&us  in  Latin,  and  learned  in  Ehgti/by 
Jofe  their  power,  ae  Participles,  and  mean 
a  Perfon  poffefled  of  an  habitual  Quality. 
Thus  Vir  tloquens  means  not  a  man  now 
Jpeaking,  but  a. man,  who  pojjkffe*  the  ha- 
bit ofjfpeaking,  whether  he  fpeak  or  no. 
So  when  we  fay  in  JLngfi/b,-hc  is  a  think- 
ing Man,  an  tmderftanding  Man,  we  mean 
ppt  a  perfon,  whofe  mind   is  in  aSlual 

Energy, 
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Ch.  X.  Energy,  but  whofe  mind  is  enriched  with  a 
larger  portion  of.  tbofe powers.  It  is  indeed 
no  wonder,  as  all  Attributives  are  homo- 
geneous, that  at  times  the  feveral  fpecies 
ihould  appear  to  interfere,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  be  fcarcely  percep- 
tible. Even  in  natural  fpecies,  which 
are  congenial  and  of  kin,  the  fpecific 
difference  is  not  always  to  be  difecrned, 
and  in  appearance  at  leaft  they  feem  to 
run  into  each  other. 

We  have  (hewn  already  (b)  in  the  In-  , 
fiances  of  QtTaxwt'ieN,  Syllaturire,  'Ato- 
xftrttpuOtjv*/,  and  others,  how  Subjian- 
ttves  may  be  transformed  into  Verbal  At- 
tributives. We  fhall  now  (hew,  how 
they  may  be  converted  into  AdjeSives. 
When  we  fay  the  party  of.  Pompey,  the 
itileof  Cicero,  the  philofophy  of  Socrates, 

in 


(*)  Sup.  p.  i8a>  183. 
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in  thefc  tafes  the  party,  the  ftile,  and  the  Ch.X. 
philofdphy  fpoken  of,  receive  a'ftamp 
and  character  from  the.  perfons,  whom 
they  refpeft.  Thofe  perlons  therefore 
perform  the  part  of  Attributes,,  that  is, 
(lamp  and  -characterize  their  refpeftive 
Subjects..  Hence  then  they  a&ually  pafs 
into  Attributes,  and  affume,  as  fuch,  the 
form  of  Adje&ives.  And  thus  it  is  we 
fay,  the  Pompeian  >  party,  the  Ciceronian 
ftile,  ajid  the  Soiratic  philofbphy.  ili.  is 
in  like  manner  for.  a  trumpet. of  Brafi, 
we  fay,  a  brazen  Trumpet  j  for  a  Grown 
•  of  Gold,  a  golden  Crown,  &c.  Even  Prono- 
minal Subftantives  admit  the  like  muta- 
tion. Thus  inftead  of  faying,  the  Book 
of  Me,  of  Thee,  and  of  Him,  we  fay,  My 
Book,  Thy  Book,  and  His  Book ;  inftead 
of  faying  the  Country  of  Us,  ofTou,  and 
of  Them,  we  fay,  Our  Country,  Tour 
Country,  and  Their  Country,  which 
Words  m5y  be  called  fo  many  Pronomi- 
nal AdjeSlives. 


It 


'ChrJC,  It  hascbeen-obfccvcd  already,  and  mu(i 
meeds  he  obvious  to  allj  that  Adjedftes; 
as  traf-king  Attributes*  an  Me  no 
,&x  (*).«  And  yet  ffaeir  having  tc^mina-* 
itioiis;  conformable  tt>  the  >fej,  rjiumbeft 
tatod '  cafe  of  their  StfWtoive,.  ieeros  to 
thavelled  grammarians,  ir) to  th^t.ilrang^ 

abfurdiiy  of;  ranging. them  With  JSogna; 
-and.  Separating  them:  from  Verbs,  .the 

with  refped  ta.thfife<tbey  are  perfectly 
.homogeneous;  with^paft  to  *he  others* 

quite  contrary;   .Thcjr  are  homogeneous 

with  xcfpe&  tt>  Verbs/  is  both  for ts  de- 
-  note  lAttrsbuies  -  they  are  hcterqg^neous 
.  with  xefpeta*  to.  Nouns*  as  a*tw  ptfiperly 
•■  dmgting:1ihihfta7xes+:  jBut  of  this  W*  ha? e 

fpoken;bcfore  (</.); 

.-.-."'  ••/•"..    -The 


(f)  Sup.  p.  171, 
-  (J)  Sup.  C.  VI.  Note  (*}.    Sec  alfo  C.  III.  p.  28, 
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The  Attributives  hitherto  treated,  Ch.X. 
that  is  to*  fay,  Verbs,  Participles, 
and  Adjectives,  may  be  called  Attri- 
butives op  the  first  Order.  The 
reafon  of  thi9  name  will  be  better  under- 
ftood,  when  we  have  more  fully  difcuffed 
Attributives  of  the  second  Or-? 
der,  to  which*  we  how  proceed  In  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP-    XL 

Concerning  Attributives  of  the  Jecomf 
Order. 

Ch.XL     A  S  the  Attributives  hitherto  men- 

%~~*mmJ  uTjL    tioned   denote   the  Attributes  *of 

%  Sub/lances,  fo  there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of 

them,  which  denote  the  Attributes  only  of 

Attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind 
—when  we  fay,  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  both 
.  of  them  eloquent  *,  Statius  and  Virgil  both  of 
them  wrote  ^  in  thefe  inftances  the  Attribu- 
tives, eloquent,  and  wrote,  are  immediately 
referable  to  the  fubftantives,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
&c.  As  therefore  denoting  the  Attri- 
BUTEsoFSuBSTANCES,we  call  them  At- 
tributives OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER.  But 
when  we  fay,  Pliny  was  moderately  eloquent, 
but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent*,  Statius  wrote 
indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably ; 

in 
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in  thefe  inftances,  the  Attributives,  Mo-  Ch.Xf. 
Jerately,  Exceedingly,  Indifferently,  Ad- 
mirably',  are  not  referable  .to  Subjlantives, 
but  to  other  Attributives,  that  is,  to  the 
words,  Eloquent,  and  Wrote.  As  there- 
fore denoting  Attributes  of  Attributes,  we 
call  them  Attributives  of  the  se- 
cond order. 

Grammarians  have  given  them  the 
Name  of  'EirippvifixTX,  Adverbia,  Ad- 
verbs. A  lid  indeed  if  we  take  the  word 
'PiJ/uLa,  or,  Verb,  in  its  moft  compfehenjhe 
Signification,  as  including  not  only  Verb? 
properly  fo  called,  but  alfo  Participles  and. 
Adjectives  [an  ufage,  which  may  be  jufti- 
fied  by  the  beft  authorities  {a)]  we  (hall 

find 


(a)  Thus  Arijiotle  in  his  Treatife  d*  Interpretation, 
1  inftances  vA*0gw7roj  as  a  Noun^  and  Atuxoj  as  a  Verb. 
So  Ammonius — xara  tbto  to  <n\p.<Kwoy.wov,  to  ph 
KAAOX  *)  AIKAIOS  ^  o<r*  towtx— 'PHMATA 
XiyioQou  x)  ax  'ONOMATA.  According  to  this  Signi- 
fication (thtf  is  of  denoting  the  Attributes  of  Subftance 
.O  and 
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Ch^XI.  find  the  name,  Eirijipw*»  or  Adverb,  to 
be  a  very  juft  appellation,  as  denoting  a 
Part  of  Speech,  the  natural  Ap- 
pendage of  Verbs.  So  great  is  this 
dependence  in  Grammatical  Syntax,  that 
an  Adverb  can  no  more  fubfift  without  its 
Verb%  than  a  Verb  can  fubfift  without  its 
"Subjiantive.  It  is  the  fame  here,  as  in 
certain  natural  Subjedts.  Every  Colour 
for  its  exiftence  as  much  requires  a  Su- 
perficies, as  the  Superficies  for  its  ex- 
iftence requires  a  folid  Body  (b). 

-Among 


and  the  Predicate  in  Propofitions)  the  vdords^  Fate, 
Just,  and  the  Ukey  are  called  Verbs,  and  not  Nouns. 
Am.  in  libr.  de  Interp.  p.  37.  b.  Art/},  de  Interp.  L.  L 
c.  1.  See  alfo  of  this  Treatife,  c.  6.  Note  (a)  p.  87.- 

In  the^  lame  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  the  Parti- 
ciple. Nam  Participium  connumerantes  Verbis^ 
Participiale  Verbua*  vocabant  vel  Casuals. 
Prifiicm,  L.  I.  p,  574. 

(b)  This  notion  of  ranging  the  Adverb  under  the  fame 
Genus  with  the  Verb  (by  calling  them  both  Attributives) 
and  of  explaining  it  to  be  the  Verb's  Epithet  or  Adjective 

(by 


( 
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Among  the  Attributes  of  Subftanceare  Ch.XI. 
reckoned  Quantities,  and  Qualities.  Thus 
we  fay,  a  white  Garment ,  a  high  Mountain. 
Now  .fame  of  thefe  Quantities  and  Quali- 
fies are  capable  of  Intenfion,  and  Remif- 
.fion.  Thus  We.fay,  a  Garment  exceed* 
ingly  white ;  a  Mountain  tolerably 
O  2  &igh, 


(by  calling  it  the  Attributive  of  an  Attributive)  is  con- 
formable to  the  belt  authorities.  Theodore  Gaza  defines  ' 
an  Adverb,  as  follows — /aefof  \6y&  Mtarovy  xotroi 
prifAXTQS  teyop&My  I  ifcyXtyifAtvQv  prtfActTty  xj  olou  • 
im6$Tov  fnpxroq.  A  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  Cafes% 
predicated  of  a  Verby  orfubjoined  to  it,  and  being  as  it  were 
the  Verb's  Adjefiive.  L.  IV.  (where  by  the  way  we 
may  obferve,  how  properly  the  Adverb  is  made  an  Ap- 
tote,  fince  its  principal  fometimes  has  cafes,  as  in  Valde 
Sapiens ;  fometimes  has  noney  as  in  Valde  amat.)  Prif- 
cian's  definition  of  an  Adverb  is  as  follows — Advbr- 
bium  eft  pars  orationis  indecKnabilisj  cujusfignificatio  Ver- 
bis adjicitur*  Hoc  enim  perficit  Adverbium  Verbis  additUm^ 
quod  adjecliva  norrana  appellativis  nominibus  adjunda ;  ut 
prudens  homo ;  prudenter  egit  5  felix  Vir\  fcliciter  w- 
vit.  L.  XV.  p.  1003.  And  before,  (peaking  of  the 
Stoics,  he  fays— 2?//<w»  Adverbi a  Nominibus  vel  Ver- 
bis CONNUMER  AB  ANT,  £ff  quaji  ADJECT IV A  VERBO- 

KUM  nominabant.  L.  I.  p.  574,     See  dHoApoU.  de  SynU 
L.I.  c,  %.fubfin% 
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Ch.XL  high,  or  moderately  high.    It  is  plain 
<LJr~v~1-'  therefore  that  Intenfion  and  Remifliori  arc 
ajnong  the  Attributes  of  fuch  Attributes; 
Hence  then  one  copious  Source  of  fecon- 
dary  Attributives,  or  Adverbs,  to  denote 
thefe  two,  that  is,  Intenfion,  and  Remijfion. 
The  Greeks  have  their  Solvhclsm,  yMnqcn, 
'  'srdvv,  v\Kiq& ;  the  Latins  their  vald},  vehe- 
ment er,   maximt,  fatis,    mediocriter ;    the 
Englijh  their  greatly,    vajljy,    extremely, 
fujficiently,  moderately,   tolerably,  indiffer- 
ently, &c. 

Farther  than  this,  where  there  are 
different  Intenfions  of  the  fame  Attribute, 
they  may  be  compared  together.  Thus  if 
the  Garment  A  be  exceedingly  White, 
and  the  Garment  B  be  moderately 
White,  we  may  fay,  the  Garment  A  is 
more  white  than  the  Garment  B. 

In  thefe  inftances  the  Adverb  More 
noj  only  denotes  Intenfion,  but  relative 
Intenfion.     Nay  we  flop  not  here.     Wc 

not 
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not  only  denote  Intenfion  merely  relative  Ch.XI. 
but  relative  Intenfion,  than  'which  there  is 
none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  (ay  the 
Mountain  A  is  more  high  than  the  Moun~ 
tain  B,  but  that  it  is  the  most*  high  of  all 
Mountains.  Even  Verbs,  properly fo  called, 
as  they  admit  Jimpk  Intentions,  fo  they 
admit  alfo  thefe  comparative  ones.    Thus 

in  the  following  Example Fame  he 

loveth  more  than  Riches,  but  Virtue  of 
all  things  he  loveth  most-— the  Words 
more   and   most    denote   the   different 
comparative  Intenfions  of  the  Verbal  At- 
tributive, Loveth. 

And  hence  the  rife  of  Comparison, 
and  of  its  different  Degrees ;  which  can- 
not well  be  more,  than  the  two  Species 
above  mentioned,  one  to  denote  Simple 
Excejs,  and  one  to  denote  Superlative. 
Were  we  indeed:to  Introduce  more  degrees 
than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce 
infinite,  which  is  abfurd.  For  why  flop 
at  a  limited  Number,  wherun  all  fubje&s, 
O3  fuf- 
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Ch.XI.  fufceptiblc  of  Intenfion,  the  intermediate 
Excefles  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  There 
are  infinite  Degrees  of  tnort  White*  be- 
tween theory?  Simple  White,  and  the  Su- 
perlative, Whitejl  i  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  more  Great,  more  Strong,  more  Minute, 
&c.  The  Do&xine  of  Grammarians  about 
three  fuch  Degrees,  which  they  call  the 
Politive,  the  Comparative,  and  the  Su- 
perlative, muft  needs  be  abfurd ;  both  be- 
caufe  in  their  Pofitive  there  is  +  no  Com- 
parifon  at  all,  and  becaufe  their  Superla- 
tive is  a  Comparative,  as  much  as  their 
Comparative  itfelf.  Examples  to  evince 
this  may  be  found  every  where.  Socrates 
was  the  most  wise  of  all  the  Athenians- 
Homer  was  the  most  sublime  of  all 
Foets.—* 

— CaditetRipheus,  justissimits  unus 
Quifuit  in  Teucris—  Virg. 

It 


t  Sj&?  (fciL  Gradus  Pojkivis)  qumam  perfeftus  tfiy 
a  quibufdam  in  numero  Graduum  rum  computaturK  Coo* 
fentii  Ars  apud  Putfch.  p.  2022* 
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It  muft  be  confcffed  thefe  Compara-  Ch.XI. 
tives,  as  well  thejimple,  as  the  fuperlative9 
feem  fometimes  to  part  with  their  re- 
lative Nature,  and  only  retain  their  *«- 
tenfive.  Thus  in  the  Degree,  denoting 
Jimple  Excefs, 

Triftior,  et  lacrymis  oculos  fujfuja  ni~ 
tentes.  Virg. 

Rufticior  paulo  eft—  Hor. 

In  the  Superlative  this  is  more  ufual. 
Vir  do£li]fimus9  Virfortijfimus,  a  moji  learn-* 
ed  Man,  a  tnofl  brave  Man>— -that  is  to  fay, 
not  the  bravefi  and  moft  learned  Man,  that 
ever  exifted,  but  a  Man  poffefling  thofe 
Qualities  in  an  eminent  Degree. 

The  Authors  of  Language  have  con* 
trived  a  method  to  retrench  thefe  Compa- 
rative Adverbs,  by  exprefling  their  force 
in  the  Primary  Attributive.  Thus  in- 
ftead  of  More  fair,  they  fay  Fairer  i  in- 
stead of  Mojlfair,  Fairest,  and  the  fame 
O  4  holds 
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Ch.XL  holds  true  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  Practice  however  has  reached  no 
farther  than  to  AdjeSlives,  or  at  leaft  to 
Participles ,  flaring  the  nature  of  Adjec- 
tives. Verbs  perhaps  were  thought  too 
much  diverfified  already,  to  admit  more 
Variations  without  perplexity. 

As  there  are  fome  Attributives,  which 
admit  of  Comparifon,  fo  there  are  others, 
which  admit  of  none.  Such  for  example 
are  thofe,  which  denote  that  Qyplity  of 
Bodies  arifingfrom  their  Figure  \  as  when 
we  fay,  a  Circular  Table,  a  Quadrangular 
Court,  a  Conical Piece  of  Metal,  &c.  The 
reafon  is,  that  a  million  of  things,  partici- 
pating the  fame  Figure,  participate  it  equal* 
ly9  if  they  participate  it  at  all.  To  fay  there- 
fore that  while  A  and  B  are  both  quadran- 
gular, A  is  more  or  lefs  quadrangular  than 
B,  is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all 
Attributives,  denoting  definite  Quantities, 
whether  continuous  or  di/crete,  whether  ah-* 
Jhlute  or  relative.  Thus  the  two  foot  Rule 

"  A 
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A  cannot  be  more  a  two-foot  Rule,  thah  any  Ch.XL 
other  of  the  fame  length .  ^Twenty  Lions 
cannot  be  more  twenty  than  twenty  Flies. 
NIf  A  and  B  be  both  triple,  or  quadruple  to 
C,  they  cannot  be  more  triple,  or,  more  qua* 
druple,  one  than  the  other.  The  r^afoa 
of  all  this  is,  there  can  he  no  Comparifon 
without  Intenfion  and  Remijfion;  there 
can  be  no  Intenfion  and  Remiflion  in 
things  always  definite;  and  fuch  are  the 
Attributives,  which  we  have  laft  men- 
tioned.      ? 

•  In  the  fame  reafoning.we  fee  the  caufe, 
why  no  Subftantive  is  fufceptible  of  theft 
Comparative  Degrees.  A  Mountain  can- 
not be  faid  more  to  Be,  or  to  Exist, 
than  a  Mole-hill,  but  the  More  and  Lefs  . 
muft  be  fought  for  in  their  Quantities. 
In  like  manner  when  we  refer  many  In- 
dividuals to  one  Species,  the  Lion  A  can- 
not be  called  more  a  Lion,  than  the  Lion 
B,  but  if  more  any  thing,  he  \s  more  fierce, 
more  fpeedy,  or  exceeding  in  fome  fuch 
Attribute;     So  again,  in  referring  many 

Species 
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Ch.XF.  Species  to  one  Genus,  a  Crocodile  is  not 
more  aji  Animal,  than  a  Lizard;  nor  a 
Tiger*  mm*  than  a  Cat,  but  if  any  tiling, 
they  are  more  bulky*  monejhrong*  &c.  the 
E&cefs*  as  before,  beii^g  derived  from 
their  Attributes.*  So,  true  is  tj^at  faying 
qf  the  acute  &agirite—tbat  Substance 
is  twt  fufceptible  ^*More  and  Less  {c). 
$ut  t;his  by  way  of  digreffion ;  to  return 
to  tfie  fubjedt  of  Adverbs. 

Of  the  Adverbs,  or  fecondary  Attribu- 
tives already  mentioned,  thefe  denoting 
Intenfion  or  Reariffion  may  be  called  Ad- 
verbs of  Quantity  continuous,  Once^  fwice, 
*£bric(>  are  Adverbs  of  Quantity  discrete  $ 
More  and  Mojt,  Left  and  Leaji,  to  which 
may  be  added  Equally,  Proportionally,  &c. 

^   are 


C)  bx  »it  Hn&pgoiTO  n  a<r*«  TO  fAAAAtfV  l£  to  nT/oy, 
Cattgor.  c.  5*  See  alfo  SanftiuS)  L.  I.  c.  11.  L.  II. 
c.  io,  1 1.  where  the  fubjeft  of  Comparatives  is  treated 
in  a  very  mafterly  and  philofophical  manner.  See  alfo 
Prifciart)  p.  598.  Dervufmtur  igitur  Chmfaraiiva  a  Afc- 
minibus  Adjettivi^  &c.  5 


r 
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are  Adverbs  of  Relation.  There  are  Ch.XI„ 
others  of  QyaJity,  as  whci>  we  fay,.  Ho- 
nestly indujirious,  Prudently  brave* 
they  fought  bravely,  be  painted  f  i  nel  y, 
a  Portico  formed  Circularly,  a  Plain 
cut  Triangularly,  &c. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve, 
how  the  fame  thing,  participating  the 
fame  Effence,  affumes  different  gramma- 
tical Forms  from  its  different  relations. 
For  example,  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  aiked, 
how  differ  Honeji,  Honeftly,  and  Hontfty. 
The  Anfwcr  is,  they  are  in  EJfenee  the 
fame,  but  they  differ,  in  as  much  as  Ho- 
neji  is  the  Attributive  of  a  Subjiantive^ 
Honeftly,  of  a  Verb ;  and  Honejfy,  being 
diverted  of  thefe  its  attributive  Relations, 
affumes  tie  Power  of  a  Subjlantive,  fo  as  ■ 
to  ftand  by  itfelf, 

V 

The  Adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
common  to  Verbs  of  every  Species ;  but 

there 
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Ch.XI.  there  are  fome  which  are  peculiar  to  Verbs 
properly  fo  called,  that  is  to  fay,  to  fuch  as 
denote  Motion  or  Energy,  with  their  Pri- 
vations. All  Motion  and  Rest  imply 
Time  and  Place,  as  a  kind  of  neceflary 
Coincidents.     Hence  then,  if  we  would 

sexprefs  the  Place  or  Time  of  either,  we 
Inuft  needs  have  recourfe  to  the  proper 
Adverbs ;   of  Place,  as  when  we  fay,  be 

'  ftood  there  ;  he  went  hence ;  he  travel- 
led  far,  G?c. ;  oi-Time,  as  when  we  fay,  be 
flood  then  \  he  went  afterward  ;  he 
travelled  formerly,  &c.  Should  it  be 
afked— — why  jidverhs  of  Time,  when 
Verbs  have  Tenfes  ?  The  Anfwer  is,  tho' 
Tenfes  may  be  fufficient  to  denote  the 
greater  Diftindtions  of  Time,  yet  to  de- 
note them  all  by  Tenfes  would  be  a  per- 
plexity without  end.  What  a  variety  of 
Forms,  to  denote  Tejlerday,  To-day,  To- 
morrow,  '  Formerly,  Lately,  Jujl  now,' 
Now,  Immediately,  Prcfently,  Soon,  Here- 
after, &c„  ?  It  was  this  then  that  made 

thq 
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the  temporal  Adverbs  neceflary,  over  and  Ch.XI. 
above  the  Tenfes.  * 

To  the  Adverbs  juft  mentioned  may  be 
added  thofe,  which  denote  the  Intenfiom 
and  Remiffions  peculiar  to  Motion,  fuch  as 
Jpeedify,  bajlily,  fwiftly9Jlowly,  &c.  as  alfo 
Adverbs  of  Place,  made  out  of  Prepof- 
tionsy  fuch  as  &y<o  and  x&ru  from  kvx  and 
KAToi,  in  Englifh  upward  and  'downward, 
from  up  and  down.  In  fome  inftances  the 
Prepofitidn  fuffers  no  change,  but  be- 
comes an  Adverb  by  nothing  more  than 
its  Application,  as  when  we  fay,  circa 
equitat,  he  rides  about  ;  proPe  cecidit, 
be  was  near  fallings  Verum  ne  posot 
conferas  culpam  in  me,  But  do  not  after 
lay  the  blame  on  me  (d). 

.     There 


(d)  Softp.  Charifti  In/}.  Gram.  p.  170,  Ter&t.  Em. 
AS.  U.  Sc.  3. 


K 
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ChJXI.  Thjre  arc  lilcewife  Adverbs  $f  'Inter- 
rogation, fuch  as  Where,  Whence,  Wbi~ 
-ther,  How;  df  which  there  is  this  re- 
mafkable,  that  When  they  lde  their  lh~ 
terrogative  power,  they  affume  that  of  a 
Relative,  fo  as  even  to  repmfent  »the 
"Relative  or  Subjunctive  Pronoun.  Thus 
Ovid, 

Et  Segeseft,  ubi  Trqfafuit— 

tranlkted  in  our  old  Bnglijh  Ballad, 

And  Corn  doth  grow,  where  Troy  town 
flood* 

That  is  to  fay,  Segesejlht  to  loco,  in  quo, 
&c.'Corngroweth  in  that place,  in  which, 
&c .  the  power  of  the  Relative,  being  im- 
plied in  the  Adverb,     Thus  Terence^ 

Hujufmodi  mihi  res  femper  comminifcere, 
Ubi  me  excarnufices—     Heaiit.TV.  6. 

where  ubi  relates  to  res,  and  (lands  for 

quibus  rebus^ 

It 
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It  is  in  like  maiiiier  that 'the  Uddtm  Ch.XL 
Pronoun  upon  occafion  becomes  an  //«- 
terrogative,  at  leaft  in  Latin  and  l$nglijh. 
Thus  Horace, 

Quem  Vifiifn  aut  Heroa  lyra,  vel  acri 
Tibia  fumes  celebrare,  Clio  ? 

So  Milton, 

Wnofirjlfeducd  them  to  that  foul  re- 
volt ? 

The  reafon  of  all  this  is  as  follows. 
The  Pronoun  and  Adverbs'htrc  mentioned 
are  all  alike,  in  their  original  character, 
Relatives.  Even  when  they  become 
Interrogatives,  they  lofe  not  this  charac- 
ter, but  are  ftill  Relatives,  as  much  as 
ever.  The  difference  is,  that  without  an 
Interrogation,  they  have  reference  to  a 
Subjedt,  which  is  antecedent,  definite,  and 
known  i  with  an  Interrogation,  to  a  Sub- 
ject which  is  fubjiquent,  indefinite,  and  un- 
known, 
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Ch.XI.  known,  and  which  it  is  expe&ed  that  the 
Anfwer  fhould  exprcfs  and  afcertain, 

Who  Jirfi  feduc'd  them  ?—~— 

The  very  Queftion  itfelf  fuppofes  a  Sedu- 
cer, to  which,  tho'  unknown,  the  Pro- 
noun, Who,  has  a  reference. 

Th'  infernal  Serpent    ■     N 

Here  in  the  Anfwer  we  have  the  SubjeB, 
which  was  indefinite,  afcertained ;  fo  that 
the  Who  in  the  Interrogation  is  (we  fee) 
as  much  a  Relative,  as  if  it  had  been  faid 
originally,  without  any  Interrogation  at 
all,  It  was  the  Infernal  Serpent,  who 
firjlfeduced  them. 

And  thus  is  it  that  Interrogates  and 
Relatives  mutually  pafs  into  each  other. 

And  fo  much  for  Adverbs,  peculiar  to 
Verbs  properly  fo  called.     We  have  al- 
ready fpoken  of  thofe,  which  are  common 
to  all  Attributives.  We  have  likewife  at- 
4  tempted 
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tempted  to  explain  their  general  Nature,  Ch.XI. 
which  we  have  found  to  confift  in  being 
the  Attributes  of  Attributes.  There  re- 
mains only  to  add,  that  Adverbs  may  be 
derived  from  almojl  every  Part  of  Speech  : 
from  Prepositions,  as  when  from  After 
we  derive  Afterwards — from  Partici-? 
ples,  and  through  thefe  from  Verbs %  as 
'when  from  Know  we  derive  Knowing*  and 
thence  Knowingly ;  from  Scio,  Sciens,  and 
thence  Scienter* — from  Adjectives,  as 
when  from  Virtuous  and  Vicious,  we  de- 
rive Virtuoufly  and  Vicioujly — from  Sub- 
stantives, as  when  from  n/0>jK©»,  an 
Ape,  we  derive  UifyKeiov  faerM,  to  look 
Apishly  j  from  Af'cov,  a  Lion,  Asovtu- 
$<2c,  Leoninely —  nay  even  from  Proper- 
Names^  as  when  from  Socrates  and  De- 
mofthenes,  we  derive  Socraticalfy  and  De- 
piojtbenicalfy.  It  was  Socraticalfy  reajbned, 
yre  fay*-  it  was  Demojlbenically  Jpoken  *f 
P  Of 


*  Axiftotk  has  KvxXoinxSs  Cyclopicalfyy  from  £vxAW' 
(*  tycfys,    Eth,  Nie.  X.  9. 
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Ch.XL  Of  the  fame  fort  are  many  pthers,  cited  by 
the  old  Grammarians,  fuch  as  Catiliniter 
from  Catilina,  Sifenniter  from  Sifenna, 
Tu/Iiane  from  Tu/Iius,  &c.   (e). 

Nor  are  they  thus  extenfive  only  inDe~ 
rivation,  but  in  Signification  alfo.  Theodore 
Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs  us  (f)9 
that  Adverbs  may  be  found  in  every 
one  of  the  Predicaments,  and  that  the 
readied  way  to  reduce  their  Infinitude, 
was  to  refer  them  by  clafTes  to  thofe  ten 
liniverfal  Genera.  The  Stoics  too  called 
the  Adverb  by  the  name  of  TlxvlenTvic, 
and  that  from  a  view  to  the  fame  multi- 
form Nature.  Omnia  infe  capit  quafi  col- 
lata  per  Jatiramy  concejfa  Jibi  rerum  varia 
poiejlate.    It  is  thus  that  Sojipater  explains 

the 


(*)  See  Prifc.  L.  XV.  p.  1022.  Sof.  Charif.  161. 
J£dit.  Puifchii 

(f)  — - $10  St)  x)  aptivQit.  linos  ii)t%  xj  rwlirippfiM* 
rw  yivn  Sivtyoit  ixs7vx3  x<r{ctvy  "uroiw,  TffO€ovy  vrgof  n9 
x.  t.  A.      Gram.  Introd.  L.  II, 
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the  WoFd  (g),  from    whofe   authority  Ch.XI. 
we  know  It  to  be  Stoical.     But  of  this 
enough.  ' 

And  now  having  finifhed  thefe  prin- 
cipal Parts  of  Speech,  the  Substan- 
tive and  the  Attributive,  which  are 
significant  when  alone,  we  pro- 
ceed to  thofe  auxiliary  Parts,  which 
are  only  significant,  when  asso- 
ciated. But  as  thefe  make  the  Subject 
of  a  Book  by  themfelves,  we  here  con- 
elude  the  firft  Book  of  this  Treatife. 


U)  So$'  Ghns-p.  J75-  Edit*  Puffchiu 
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C  H  A  P    L 

Conc&ning  Definitives. 

WHAT  remains  of  our  Work*    ChA. 
is  a  matter  of  lefs  difficulty, 
it  being  the  fame  here,  as  in 
Kbrne  Hiftorical  Pi&ure ;  when  the  prin- 
cipal Figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an 
eafy  labour  to  defign  the  reft* 


P  3  De- 


1 


2i4  HE  R  ME  S. 

Ch.  I.  Definitives,  the  Subjcd  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  Chaptery  are  commonly  called  by 
Grammarians,  Articles,  Articuli, 
'Apfywc.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
.  thofe  properly  and  firi&ly  fo  called,  or  elfc 
the  Pronominal  Articles,  fuch  as  Ubis, 
ff&at,  Any,  &c. 

We  (hall  firft  treat  of  thofe  Articles 
more  JlriSlly  fo  denominated,  the  reafon  and 
ufe  of  which  may  be  explained,  as  fol- 
lows. 

The  vifible  and  individual  Subftances 
of  Nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous, 
than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular 
Name.  To  fupply  this  defe6t,  when  any 
Individual  occurs,  which  either  wants  a 
proper  Name,  or  whofe  proper  Name  is 
not  known,  we  afcertain  it,  as  well  as 
we  can,  by  referring  it  to  its  Species ; 
or,  if  the  Species  be  unknown,  then  at 

leaft. 
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lead  to  fome  Genus.  For  example-?— a  Ch.I. 
"certain  Objedt  occurs,  with  a  head  and 
limbs,  and  appearing  to  poffefs  the  pow- 
ers of  Self-motion  and  Senfation.  If  we 
know  it  not  as  an  Individual,  we  refer 
it  to  its  proper  Species,  and  call  it  Dog, 
or  Horfe,  or  Lion,  or  the  like.  If  none 
of  thefe  Names  fit*  we  go  to  the  Genus, 
and  call  it,  Animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  Thing, 
at  which  we  are  looking,  is  neither  a  Spe- 
cies, nor  a  Genus.  What  is  it  then  ?  An 
Individual.— -Of  what  kind  ?  .Known,  or 
unknown  ?  Seen  now  for  the  firji  timel 
or  feen  before,  and  now  remembered  ?-~ ■ 
It  is  here  we  (hall  difcover  the  ufe  of  the 
two  Articles  (A)  and  (The).  (A)  re- 
fpe&s  our  primary  Perceptipn,  and  de- 
notes Individuals  as  unknown;  (The) 
refpe&s  our  fecondary  Perception,  and 
denotes  Individuals  as  known.  To  ex- 
plain by  an  example — I  fee  an  objedt  pafs 
P  4  by, 
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Ch.I.  by,  which  I  never  faw  till  now.  What 
do  I  fay  }^^Tbere  goes  a  Beggar  with  a 
/0/*g-  Beard.  The  Man  departs,  and  re- 
turns a  Week  after.  What  do  I  fay  then  ? 
—tf here  goes  the  Beggar  with  the  long 
Beard.  The  Article  only  is  changed,  the 
reft  remains  unaltered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently 
minute  Change.  The  Individual,  once 
vague,  is  now  recognized  as  fomething 
known,  and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of 
this  latter  Article,  which  tacitly  infinu- 
ates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by 
referring  the  prefent  Perception  to  a  like 
Perception  already  paft  (*}. 

The  Truth  is,  the  Articles  (A)  and 
(The)  arc  both  of  them  definitives,  as 
they  circumfcribe  the  latitude  of  Genera 
and  Species,  by  reducing  them  for  the 

mod 

(</)  See  B.  I.  *.  5.  p.  63,  64* 
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moft  part  to  denote  Individuals.  The  Ch.I. 
difference  however  between  them  is  this  3 
the  Article  (A)  leaves  the  Individual  itfelf 
vnafcertained,  whereas  the  Article  (Tire) 
ascertains  the  Individual  alfo,  and  is  for 
that  reafon  the  more  accurate  Definitive 
of  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfcA 
manner,  in  which  the  Article  (A)  de- 
fines, that  the  Greeks  have  no  Article 
correfpondent  to  it,  but  fupply  its  place, 
by  a  negation  of  their  Article,  eO.  fO 
avfyuT$»  faw'ev,  The  man  felh~—>wH 
6pwr&  Zrsatv,  A  Man  fell,  without  any 
thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  Article  with- 
drawn (&).    Even  in  Engli/h,  where  the 

Article 


(£)  Ta  yeep  ciopiruiZf  wirt  voifiswiy  11  ri  oiotfm 
•crctf aOfcri?  vtto  of 107*0*  rs  wgottSvx  iyu.  Thofi  things, 
which  are  at  times  under  flood  indefinitely,  the  addition  of 
the  Article  makes  to  be  definite  as  to  their  Perfim.  Apoll. 
L,IV.  c.  1.  See  of  die  feme  author,  L,  L  c.  6,  36. 

*  won? 
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Article  (A)  cannot  be  ufed,  as  in  plii* 
rals,  its  force  is  expreft  by  the  fame  Ne- 
gation. I'bofe  are  the  Men,  means  thofe 
are  Individuals,  of  which  we  poflefs  fome 
previous  Knowledge.  Tbofe  are  Men,  the 
Article  apart,  means  no  more  than  that 
they  are  fo  many  vague  and  uncertain  In- 
dividuals, juft  as  the  Phrafe,  A  Man,  in 
the  lingular,  implies  one  of  the  fame 
number* 

But 


ufqiu  (to  "A^Ofoy  fc.)  i%  avauroXncw  wgoiywo-pivx 
tS  tiry  cvvrol^tr  oiov  »  ph  \iyoi  rig,  AN®M2fIO£ 
HKE,  £&n\ov  rlvx  aitfyooirov  \iyii.  u  i\  O  AN- 
QP&IIOX,  fnXov,  Trgotymo-fAtvov  yap  riva  av0f«xo* 
Xfyti.  Tkto  it  olvro  (ZhXcvtou  x)  it  q> oUrxoimg  r  «f- 
Qgov  <rujc*afnx^p  -erodrng  yvdetug  x)  iivrifotg.  The  Arti- 
cle caufes  a  Review  within  the  Mind  of fomething  known 
before  the  texture  of  the  Difcourfe.  Thus  if  arty  one 
fays  *Av9f «tt®*  ?xt,  Man  "came  (which  is  the  fame, 
as  when  we  fay  in  Englifh  a  man  came)  it  is  not  evident, 
of  whom  he  fpeaks.  But  if  he  fays  o  avQo U)ir®>  nxj, 
The  man  came,  then  it  is  evident ;  for  be  fpeaks  of 
fome  P erf  on  known  before.  And  this  is  what  thofe  mean, 
who  fay  that  the  Article  is  exprejpve  of  the  Firft  and  Se- 
cond Knowledge  together.    Theod.  Gazac,  L.  IV. 
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3ut  tho*  the  Creeks  have  no  Article!  CK.I. 
correfpondent  to  the  Article  (A,)  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related,  than 
their  eO,  to  the  Article,  The.  eO  Qxcriteve, 
The  King;  TO  JcSpoi/,  The  Gift,  &c. 
Nor  is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel 
examples,  but  by  the  Attributes  of  th£ 
Greek  Article,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
Apollonius,  one  of  the  earlieft  and  moil 
acute  of  the  old  Grammarians,  now  re- 
maining. 

iiiov  apfl/xov  jj  ccvctQcpx,  {}  igi  *&ponxT£itey- 
fuW  ^pomr*  '&&poK;0LTiKvi-—Notiv  the pecu~ 
liar  Attribute  of  the  Article,  as  we  have 
Jhewn  elfewbere,  is  that  Reference,  which 
implies  fome  certain  Per/on  already  men* 
tioned.  Again*— *Ou  %xp  Wye  rd  dvifixr* 
eg  oLvtw  drnQopM  ^xpi^fsiv,  ei  fxvj  <rvfi7rz- 
p0LKei£oisv  to  ftpfyov,  $  i%xipeToc  igiv  vi  cLvxCpo- 
pd.     For  Nouns  of  themfelves  imply  not 

Re- 
7 
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Ch.  I.  Reference,  unlefs  tfey  take  to  them  the  Af± 
tide,  wbqfe  peculiar  Gbara&er  is  Reference. 
Again— To  xfipov  TvpoOfaefaciit  yvc&nv  Sfait 
t—T&e  Article  indicates  a  pre-eftaklijked 
acquaintance  (c). 

His  reafoning  upon  Proper  Nantes  is 
worth  remarking.  Proper  Narties  (he 
tells  us)  often  fall  into  Ifamanymie,  that 
is,  different  Perfons  often  go  by  thefame 
Name. ,  To  folve  this  ambiguity*  we  hayc 
recourfe  to  AdjeStives  or  Epithets.  Fot 
example— there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs* 
who  bore  the.  name  oiAjax*  It  was  not 
therefore  without  reafon,  that  Meneftbeui 
ufes  Epithets,  when  this  intent  was  to 
diftinguifli  the  one  of  them  from  the 
,other. 

'AMU* 

(c )  ApoU.  de  Synt.  L*  I.  c,  6,  7.  His  account  of 
Reference  is  as  follows— 'IA«/a*  olvafofZs  •nrpoxrt- 
TuXtyiAiva  vyoaw*  Sivrip*  yvuw.  The  peculiar  cha- 
rafter  of  Reference  is  the  fecond  or  repeated  Knowledge  rf 
feme  Perfon  already  mentioned*    L.  II.  c>  3*  • 


$ook   the  Second,  jti; 

A/itc.  Horn, 

%f  both  4jaxes  (fays  he)  r^witf  be  flared, 

X#  mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  come. 

AfoUohius  proceeds— —Even'Epithets 
themfelves  are  di&iied  thro*  various  Sub* 
je&s,  iti  as  much  as  the  fame  Adjeftive 
may  be  referred  to  taany  Subftantives. 

In  order  therefore' to  rerider  both  Parts 
pf  Speech  equally  definite,  that  is  to  fay 
the  Adje&ive  as  Well  as  the  Subftantive, 
the  Adje&ive  itfelf affumes  an  Artitle  be* 
fore  it,  that  it  may  indicate  a  Reference  to 
fome  Jingle  Per/on  drily ,  jutiva&ftj  AvxQopct, 
according  to  the  Author's  dwn'Phrafe. 
And  thus  it  is  toe  fay,  T/w$<ov  i  rpxfifxdTU 
hoc,  Trypho  the  Grammarian  $  Arotoo- 
Jwp®*  i  KupqwuG',  Apollodorus  the  Cyre- 
peqn,  &c.     The  Author's  Conclufion  of 

this 
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Ch.I.    this  Sedtioh  is  worth  remarking,     fa&* 

7G)C   &p&   *}  JtftT*   TO    701UT0V  if   *arpfoQ&rU   iqt 

ts  apOpy,  <rvvihd£y(rx  to  ixikwiw  t<5  Kvptu 
WiiOLTL^—It  is  with  reajon  therefore  that 
the  Article  is  here  alfo  added,  as  it  brings 
-  the  AdjeSlive  to  an  Individuality,  aspreci/eM 
as  the  proper  Name  (</), 

We  may  carry  this  reafoning  farther, 
and  fhew,  how  by  help  of  the  Article 
even  common  Appellatives  come  to  have 
the  fprcc  pf  proper  Names,  and  that  un- 
afiifted  by  epithets  of  any  kinds.  Among 
the  Athenians  nhvw  meant  Ship  t  "Evfcx*, 
Eleven  •  and  "Ayfyp*!©*,  Man.  Yej  ad<J 
fcut  the  Article,  and  To  UhoTov,  the  Ship, 
meant  that  particular  Ship,  which  tbeyfent 
annually  to  Delosy  'CV'EvJac^the  eleven, 
jnean  $  (ertqjn  Officers  of  Jujlice ;  and  *0 
?Av^*$VTH#',man,  meant  their  public 
J&xcjwtiqmr.  60  jq  Englijh,  City,  is  a 
-  Name 


(d)  See  tfpott.  £,.  I.  c.  12.  where  by  miftake  Mm* 

km  is  put  for  Meneftheus. 
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Name  common  to  many  places;  and  Ch.I. 
Speaker,  a  Name  common  to  many  Men, 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  Article,  the  City 
means  our  Metropolis;  and  the  Speak* 
er,  a  high  Officer  in  the  Britijh  Parlia* 
xnent. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  eafy  tranfition, 
that  the  Article,  from  denoting  Reference, 
comes  to  denote  Eminence  alfo ;  that  is  to 
fay,  from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-acr- 
quaintance,  to  prefume  a  kind  of  general 
and  univerfai  Notoriety.  Thus  among 
the  Greeks  cO  IIo/ijtJjc,  the  poet,  meant 
Homer  (e) ;  and  fO  XTxyaplTyic  the  sta- 
girite,  meant  Ariftotle^  not  that  there 

were 


(e)  There  are  fo  few  exceptions  to  this  ObfervatJon, 
that  we  may  fairly  admit  it  to  be  generally  true.  Yet 
Artflotle  twice  denotes  Euripidesby  the  Phrafe  i  xroirH%s% 
once  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  Book  of  his  Nicomacbian 
Ethics^  and  again  in  his  Phyjics,  L.  II.  2.  Plato  alfo 
in  his  tenth  Book  of  Laws  (p.  901.  Ediu  Scrr.}  denotes 
Hefiod  afttr  the  fame  manner. 
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€h.f.  were  nat  many  Poets,  befide  Homer-,  and 
many  Sta^irites,  hefideyir^?^/?;  but  none 
equally  illufttious  for  their  Poetry  and 
.PhiloXophy, 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Art/iotk 
tells  us,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fame  thing 
px  aflcrt-^#rv4tf  t&v  jjJovJjv  *ya0ot/,  pr,  TO 
£y*0flv  —  (hat,  Pleafure  is  a  Good,  or, 
The  Good.  The  firft  only  makes  it  a 
common  Qbjeft  of  Defire,  upon  a  level 
with,  many  others,  which  daily  raife 
our  wiflies  ;  the.Jaft  fuppofes  it  that  fa 
..freme  and  fovertfgn  Goad,  the  ultimate 
Scope, of  all  our  Actions  and  Endea- 
vours (/)f 

But  to  purfue  our  Subject.  It  has  been 
-&id  already-that  the  Article  hias.no  mean-? 
ing,  but  when  aflbciated  to  fome  other 
word.— To  what  words  then  may  it  be 
affqeiated  2— To  fuch  as  require  defining^ 

for 


(/)  Analyt,  Prior,  L.  I,  c^q,. 
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for  it  is  by  nature  a  Definitive.— And  Ch.I. 
<wbat  Words  are  thcfe  ?— Not  thofe  which 
already  are  as  definite,  as  may  be.  Nor 
yet  thofe,  which,  being  indefinite,  cannot 
^properly  be  made  other  wife.  It  remains 
then  they  muft  be  thofe,  which  though  in- 
definite, are  yet  capable,  through  the  Arti- 
cle, of  becoming  definite. 

Upon  thefe  Principles  we  fee  the  reafon, 
why  it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  O  ETQ,  The  I,  or 
O  2T,  The  Thou,  becaufe  nothing  can 
make  thofe  Pronouns  more  definite,  than 
they  are  (g).     The  fame  may  be  aflerted 

of 


(g)  ApoUonius  makes  it  part  of  the  Pronoun's  Defi- 
nition, to  refufe  co-alefcence  with  the  Article.  'ExtTv 
Zv  'Arrwu/Afa,  to  fAtrot  $tl%w$  ri  oevcupogas  dvroyopoL- 
$9(*ww,  Z  &  (ruvff*  to  agfyov.  That  therefore  is  a  Pro- 
noun, which  with  Indication  or  Reference  is  put  for  a 
Noun,  and  with  which  the  Article  doth 
not  associate.  L.  II.  c.  5.  So  Gaza,  fpeaking  of 
Pronouns— Tlai/fa  Jf— a*  £7ridfj£oy]«»  ajflfov.  L.  IV. 
Prifcian  lays  the  fame.     Jure  igitur  apud  Gracos  prima 
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Ch,I.  of  Proper  Names,  and  though  the  Greeks 
fay  o  2a»cp*nfc,  ^  Eakfl/jmj,  and  the  like, 
yet  the  Article  is  a  mere  Pleonafm,  uhlefi 
perhaps  it  ferve  to  diftinguifh  Sexes.  By 
the  fame  rule  we  cannot  fay  in  Greek 
01  am^otepoi,  or  in  Englifh,  The 
Both,  becaufe  thefe  Words  in  their  awn 
nature  are  each  of  them  perfectly  defined, 
fo  that  to  define  them  farther  would  be 
quite  fuperfluous.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  J 
have  read bot  h  Poets,  this  plainly  indicates 
a  definite  pair,  of  whom  fome  mention 
has  been  made  already ;  &udc  eyvwtL&H*  a 
known  Duad,  as  Apollonius  exprefles  him- 
felf,  (A)  when  he  fpeaksof  this  Subjedh 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  faid,  I  have  read 
Two  Poets,  this  may  mean  any  Pair  out 

of 


it  fecunda  per/ana  pronomtnum,  qua  fine  dubio  demonfba- 
ilvafunt,  artlculis  adjungi  non  poffuni\  nee  tertioy  futdb 
dtmonjlrativa  eft.  L.  XII.  p.  938.— In  the  beginning  of 
the  fome  Book,  he  gives  the  true  reafon  of  this.  Sup** 
entries  alias  partes  orationis  FINIT  fersonaS  PlONO- 
M£N. 

{b)  Apotten.  L.I.  c.  16. 
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of  all  that  eyer  exifted.     And  hence  this 

Numeral,  being  in  this  Senfe  indefinite  (as 

indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as  itfelf)  is 

forced  to  ajfume  the  Article,  whenever  it 

would  become  definite  *.    And  thus  it  is. 

The  Two  in  Eng/i/b,  and  ^  ato  in 

Greek,  mean  nearly  the  fame  thing,,  as 

Both  or  AM*otepoi.     Hence  alfo  it 

is,  that  as  Two,  when  taken  alone,  has 

reference  to  fome  primary  and  indefinite 

Perception,  while  the  Article,  The,  has 

reference  to  fotnefecondaryznd  definite  -j*  $ 

hence  I  fay  the  Reafon,  why  it  is  bad 

Greek  to  fay  ato  oi  ANdPftttoi,  and 

bad  Engltjh,  to  fay  Two    the   Men* 

Such  Syntax  is  in  fadt  a  Blending  oflncom^ 

0,2  fatibles, 


•  This  explains  Seruius  oA  the  XIIth  iEncid.  v.  5 1  x. 
Where  he  tells  us  that  Dttirum  is  put  for  Ambmim.  In 
ErtgtiJboY  Greek  the  Article  would  have  done  thebufi- 
nets,  for  the  Twot  or  toIV  JvoiV  are  equivalent  to  Both 
or  dpfolty uv,  but  not  fo  Duorum^  became  th«  Ltims 
have  no  Articles  to  prefix. 

f  Sup*  p.  315,  2i6f 


\ 
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Ch.  L   patibles,  that  is  to  fay  of  a  defined  Subfian- 

Ufc"v"— '    the  with  an  undefined  Attributive.     On 

the  contrary  to  fay  in  Greek  AMGOTEPOI 

oi   AN0PX2IIOI,    or  in   EngJiJh,    Both 

the  Men,  is  good  and  allowable, T>ecaufc 

the  Subftantive  cannot  poffibly  be  lefs 

apt,  by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  an 

Attributive,  which  is  defined  as  well  as 

itfelf.     So  likewife,  it  is  corredk  to  fay, 

oi  ato  AN0Pnnoi,  The   two  Men, 

becaufe  here  the  Article,  being  placed 

•    in  the  beginning,  extends  its  *  Power  as 

well  through  Subftantive  as  Attributive, 

and  equally  contributes  to  define   them 

both* 

As  fome  of  the  words  above  admit  of 
no  Article,  becaufe  they  are  by  Nature  as 
definite  as  may  be,  fo  there  are  others, 
which  admit  it  not,  becaufe  they  are 'not 
to  be  defined  at  alL  Of  this  fort  are  all 
Interrogatives,  If  we  queftion  about 
Sub/lances,  we  cannot  fay  o  TIE  ot- 
toi),   The   who    is    this;,  but   TI2 

ottos, 
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ottos,  Who  is  this  ?  (/).  The  fame 
as  to  Qualities  and  both  kinds  of  Quantity. 
We  fay  without  an  Article  noios,  no- 
201,    nHAiKOS,     in    Englijh,    what 

SORT    OF,     HOW    MANY,    HOW    GREAT. 

The  Reafon  is,  that  the  Articles  co,  and 
THE,refpedtl3eings,  already  known  ;  In- 
terrogatives  refped:  Beings,  about  which 
we  are  ignorant ;  forxas  to  what  we  know, 
Interrogation  is  fuperfluous. 

In  a  word  the  natural  Ajfociators  with 
Articles  are  all  thofe  common  Appellatives* 
which  denote  the  feveral  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies of  Beings.  It  is  thefe,  which,  by  af- 
fuminga  different*  /fr//V/<?,ferveeither  toex- 
plain  an  Individual  upon  its  firft  being  per- 
ceived, or  elfe  to  indicate,  upon  its  return, 
aRecognition,  or  repeated  Knowledge  (&). 

*  CL3  We 

•  (i)  Apollonius  calls  TIE,  ivoti\kirarov  ruy  aj  Of «y, 
a  Part  of  Speech',  moji  contrary y  mojl  averfe  to  Article$x 
L.  IV.  c.i.  • 

(k)  What  is  here  faid  refpe&s  the  two  Articles  which 
we  have  in  Englijb.  In  Greeks  the  Article  does  no  more, 
than  imply  a  Recognition*  Sea  before  p.  216, 217, 218. 
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Ch.  I,        We  (hall  here  fubjoin  a  few  Inftances 
of  the  Peculiar  Power  of  Articles. 

Every  Propofition  confifts  of  a  Sub- 
je&,  and  a  Predicate.  In  Englijb  thefc 
are  diftinguifhed  by  their  Pofition,  the 
Subject  {landing  j^r/?,  the  Predicate  ^/ff. 
Bappinefs  is  Pleafure— HcrcM  Happinefs  is 
the  Sufyetf;  Pleafure^  the  Predicate.  If 
we  change  their  order,  and  fay,  Pleafure 
is  Happinefs ;  then  Pleafure  becomes  the 
Suhje&i  and  Happinefs  the  Predicate.  la 
Greek  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  not  ,by  any 
Order  or  Pofition,  but  by  help  of  the 
Article,,  which  the  Subjefl:  always  af- 
fumes,  and  the  Predicate  in  moft  inftan- 
ces  (fonae  few  excepted)  reje&s.  Hap* 
pinefs  is  Pleafure — *$ov>j  $  iu&ajfiow'*— 
Pleafure  is  Happinefs— q  vjJovvj  iv^xtixovix-^ 
Pine  things  are. difficult — #ata«t  tol  kxM 
^rliifficult  things  are  fne—<t9.  %<Qfi*i 


In 
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In  Greek  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in    Ch.  I. 

the  fame  Sentence,  the  fame  Article,  by 

being  prefixed  to  a  different  Word,  quite  - 

changes  the  whole  meaning.     For  exam* 

pie — cO  IlroAfjuiii®*  yvuvxirixpxw&c  iniivitii 

—Ptolemy,  having  prefided  over  the  Games , 

nvas  publickly  honoured.     The  Participle 

yvtivotoi&pxw&c  has  here  no  other  force* 

than  to  denote  to  us  the  Time,  when  Ptole-> 

my  was  honoured,  viz.  after  having  pre* 

fided  over  the  Games.     But  if,  in/lead  of 

the  Subftantive,  we  join  the  Participle  to 

the  Article,  and  fay,  'O  yvp.vx*ioLpxft<t*c 

nTcteiArtf©'  irtfivibt,  our  meaning  is  then— ■ 

The  Ptolemy,  who  prefided  over  the  Garnet, 

was  honoured.  The  Participle  in  this  cafe, 

heing  joined  to  the  Article,  tends  tacitly  to 

indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  but  many,  of 

which  number  a  particular  one  partici-* 

pated  of  honour  (/). 


(/)  fyikn.  L.  I.  c.  33, 3+, 
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Ch.  I.  In  EngHJh  likewife  it  dcferves  remark- 
ing, how  the  Senfe  is  changed  by  chang- 
ing of  the  Articles,  tho'  we  leave  every 
other  Word.of  the  Sentence  untouched.— 
And Nathan  /aid unto  David,  Thou  art 
the  Man  *.  In  that  fingle  the,  that 
diminutive  Particle,  all  the  force  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  Reafon  is  contained.  By  that 
alone  are  the  Premifes  applied,  and  fo 
firmly  fixed,  as  never  to  be  fhaken.  It  is 
poflible  this  Affertion  may  appear  at  firft 
fomewhat  ftrange;  but  let  him,  who 
doubts  it,  only  change  the  Article,  and 
then  fee  what  will  become  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  his  rcafoningi— And  Natbanfaid 
unto  David,  Thou  art  a  Man. 
Might  not  the  King  well  have  demanded 
upon  fo  impertinent  a  pofition, 

Non  dices  hodie,  yuorfum  h&c  tarn  put: da 
tendant  ? 

'  But 


*  IT  EJ  "O  ANHP.     B*o-iA.  B\  xty  if. 
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But  enough  of  fuch  Speculations .  The  Ch.  I. 
only  remark,  which  we  (hall  make  on 
them,,  is  this ;  that  "  minute  Change  in 
€€  Principles  leads  to  mighty  Change  in 
*c  Effects;  fo  that  wfellarepRiNciPLE8 
m€€  in  titled  to  our  regard,  however  in  ap~ 
* €  fearance  they  maybe  trivial  and  low." 

The  Articles  already  mentioned  are 
thofe  firiSlly  fo  called ;  but  befides  thefe 
there  are  the  Pronominal  Articles, 
fuch  as,  This,  That,  Any,  Other,  Some,  All, 
No,  or  None,  &c.  Of  thefe  we  have  fpoken 
already  in  our  Chapter  of  Pronouns  (m), 

where 


(m)  See  B.  I.  c.  5.  p.  72,  73.  It  feems  to  have  heea 
feme  view  of  words,  like  that  here  given,  which  in- 
duced Shantilian  to  fay  of  the  Latin  Tongue— Nojhr 
fermo  Articuks  nen  defiderat ;  ideoqut  in  alias  partes  or  a* 
tionis  jparguntur.  Inft.  Orat.  L.  I.  c.  4.  So  Scaliger. 
His  declaratis,  fatis  <onftat  Gracorum  Articulos  non  ntg- 
leftos  a  nobis^fed  eorum  ufum  fuperfluum.  Nam  ubi  aU- 
quid  prafcribendum  eft^  quod  Graci  per  articulum  efficient 
(iXigfy  0  Oko;)  expbtura  Latinisper  U  huiIlie  j  Is, 
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Ch.  I.    where  we  have  (hewn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  as  Pronouns,  and  when  as  Articles. 
Yet  in  truth  it  muft  be  confefled,  if  the 
Effence  of  an  Article  be  to  define  and  afcer- 
tain,  they  are  much  more  properly  Arti- 
cles, than  any  thing  elfe,  and  as  fuchfhould 
be  confidered   in    Univerfal    Grammar* 
Thus  when  we  fay,  this  Pi&ure  I  ap- 
prove, but  that  Idijlike,  what  do  we  per- 
form by  the  help  of  thefe  Definitives,  but 
bring  down  the  common  Appellative  to 
denote  two  Individuals,  the  one  as  the  more 
pear,  the  other  as  the  tnoredijtant?  So  when 
we  fay,  Some  men  axe  virtuous,  but  All 
men  ore  mortal,  what  is  the  natural  Effeft 
of  this  All   and  Some,  but  to  define 
that  UmverJaUty,  and  Particularity,  which 
would  remain  indefinite,  were  we  to  take 

them 

■     , 

erf,  life  fervus  dixit,  de  quo  fervo  arAea  facia  mentiofiy 
out  qui  alio  quo  paSh  notus  fit.  jfdditur  enim  Artiadm 
ad  rei  memoriam  renovandoMy  cujus  antea  nan  Ttefciifumtts, 
out  ad  prafcribendam  intelleclionem^  qua  latins  paten 
queat  \  vtlutl  turn  dicimus,  C.  Caefar,  Is  qui  poftea  dic- 
tator fuit.  Nam  alii  fuere  C.  Cafares.  Sic  Grace 
K#r<r«p  i  &uTQ%firu>tn    De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat  c.  13U 
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them  away  ?  The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  Ch.L 
Sentences,  as  —  Some  fubftances  have 
fenjaticn$  others  *toant  it — Cbufe  any 
way  ofa&ing,  and  some  men  will  find  fault* 
&c.  For  here  some,  other,  and  any, 
ferve  all  of  them  to  define  different  Parts  of 
a  given  Whole;  Some,  to  denote  a  defi- 
nite Part }  Any,  to  denote  an  indefinite  ; 
and  Other,  to  denote  the  remaining 
Part,  when  a  Part  has  been  affumed  al- 
ready. Sometimes  this  laft  Word  dc* 
notes  a  large  indefinite  Portion*  fet  in  op- 
pofition  to  fame  Jingle*  definite*  and  re- 
maining Part*  which  receives  from  fuch 
Oppofition  no  fmall  degree  of  heighten- 
ing.    Thus  Virgil* 

Excudent  Aiufpirantia  mollius  cera  ; , 
{Credo  equidemj  vivos  ducent  de  marmot* 

vultus } 
Orabunt  caufas  melius*  calique  meatus 
Defcribent  radio*  et  furgentia  fidera 

dicent: 
Tu  regere  imperio  populps*  Romanb* 

inemtnto*  &c,  iEn.  VI* 

Nothing 
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Ch.  I.  Nothing  can  be  ftrongfer  or  more  fub- 
lime,  than  this  Antithefis  ;  one  A8  fet  as 
equal  to  many  other  ASts  taken  together^ 
and  the  Roman^»£^  (for  it  is  Tu Romane, 
not  Vos  RomaniJ  to  all  other  Men ;  and 
yet  this  performed  by  fa  trivial  a  caufe,  as 
the  juft  oppofition  of  Alii  toTu. 

But  here  we  conclude;  and  proceed  t« 
treat  of  Connectives,     . 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     II. 

Concerning  Connectives  ±  andfirjl  thoft 
called  Conjunctions. 

COn  nect  ives  are  the  fubjedt  of  what  Ch.IL 
follows  ;  which,  according  as  they 
connedt  either  Sentences  or Words,  are  call- 
ed by  the  different  Names  of  Conjunc- 
tions^ Prepositions.  Of  thefeNames, 
that  of  the  Prepojition  is  taken  from  a  mere 
accident,  as  it  commonly  ftands  in  connec- 
tion before  the  Part,  which  it  conneds. 
The  name  of  the  Conjunction,  as  is  evideat, 
has  reference  to  its  ejfential  character. 

Of  thefe  two  we  fhall  confider  the  Con*. 
junction  firft,  becaufe  it  conne&s,  not 
Words,  but  Sentences.  This  is  conform- 
able to  the  Analyfis,  with  which  we  be- 
gan this  inquiry  *,  and  which  led  us,  by 

parity 

*  Sup.  p.  11, 12.     1 
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Ch.IL  parity  of  reafon,  to  confider  Sentences 
h  tbemfehes  before  Words.  Now  the  De- 
finition of  a  Conjunction  is  as  follows 
— a  Part  of  Speech,  void  of  Signification 
itfelf  but  fo  formed  as  to  help  Signification , 
by  making  two  or  more fignificant  Senten- 
ces to  be  one  fignificant  Sentence  (a)* 

This 


[a)  Grammarians  have  ufually  confidered  the  Con- 
jtmftion  as  connecting  rather  Jingle  Parts  of  Speechy  than 
whole  Sentences,  and  that  too  with  the  addition  of  like 
With  like,  Tenfe  with  Tenfe,  Number  with  Number, 
Cafe  with  Cafe,  fcfr.  This  Sandius  juftly  explodes. 
Conjundlio  neque  cafuSy  tuque  alias  partes  orationis  (ut  im- 
perii} docent)  conjungity  ipf*  enim  partes  inter  fe  conjun- 
guntur—fcd conjun&io  Orationes  inter  fe  conjungit*  Miner. 
L.  III.  c.  14*  He  then  eftablifhes  his  do&rine  by  a 
variety  of  examples.  He  had  already  laid  as  much, 
L.  I.  c.  18.  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Scaligery  who  had  aflerted  the  lame  before  hinu  Can- 
junftionis  autem  notionem  veteres  paullo  inconftdtius  pro£~ 
dere  ;  neque  eninty  quod  aiunty  partes  alias  conjungit  (iff* 
mm  partes  per  fe  inter  fe  eonjunguntur)—fed  Gmjunfti* 
efty  qua  conjungit  Oratianes  plures*  De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat,. 
c.  165. 

This 
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ta  , 

\  This  therefore  being  the  general  Idea  of  Ch.  IT. 

in  Conjunctions,  we  deduce  their  Species 

»'  in 


a, 

k 
I- 


This  Dodrine  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  Apotlenius, 
who  in  the  feveral  places,  where  he  mentions  die  Con- 
jun&ion,  always  confiders  it  in  Syntax  as  conne&ng 
Sentences,  and  not  Words,  though  in  his  works  now  ex- 
tant he  has  not  given  us  its  Definition.  See  L.  I.  c.  2. 
p.  14.  L.  II.  c.  12.  p.  124.   L.  IIL  c.  15.  p.  234. 

But  we  have  ftronger  authority  than*  this  to  fupport 
Scaliger  and  Sanclius,  and  that  $  AriftotUs  Definition, 
as  the  Paflage  has  been  corre&ed  by  the  beft  Critics 
and  Manufcripts.  A  Conjunction,  according  to  him,  is 

A,  Tffxtiup  ts'ifvxvTot  pi**  ^^n  cypecflixw.  An  arti- 
culate Sound,  devoid  of  Signification,  which  is  fo  formed 
as  to  make  one  fignificant  articulate  Sound  out  of  feveral 
articulate  Sounds,  which  are  each  of  them  fignificant.  Poet. 
c.  20.  In  this  view  of  things,  the  one  fignificant  arti- 
culate Sound,  formed  by  the  Conjunction,  is  not  the  Union 
«f  two  or  more  Syllables  in  one  fimple  Word,  nor  even 
of  two  or  mom  Words  in  one  Ample  Sentence,  but  of 
two  or  more  fimple  Sentences  in  one  complex  Sentence* 
which  is  confidered  as  one,  from  that  Concatenation 
of  Meaning  effe&ed  by  the  Cbnjunclions.  For  exam- 
ple, let  us  take  the  Sentence,  which  follows.  If  Men 
axe  by  nature  fecial,  it  is  their  Interejl  to  btjuji,  though  it 
l  were 
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Ch.  II.  in  the  following  manner.  Conjunction^ 
while  they  connett  fentences,  either  conneSt 

alfi 


Were  notfo  ordained  by  the  Laws  of  their  Country.  HenS 
are  three  Sentences*  (i.)  Men  are  by  nature fociaL 
(2. )  It  is  Maris  Interejl  to  bejuft*  (3. )  //  ij  not  ordain* 
ed  by  the  Laws  fif  every  Country  that  Man  Jbould  be  jufl* 
The  firft  two  of  thefe  Sentences  are  made  One  by  the 
Conjunction,  If  -,  thefe,  One  with  the  third  Sentence, 
by  the  Conjunction,  Tho*  ;  and  the  three,  thus  united, 
make  that  f  wvii  jui'a  (rti/Aavlix*,  that  one  Jignificant  arti-  . 
tulate  Sound>  of  which  Ariftotle  fpeaks,  and. which  is  the 
Tefult  of  the  conjunctive  Power. 

This  explains  a  paflage  in  his  Rhetoric,  where  he 
mentions  the  fame  Subject.  *0  yap  a-who-po;  h  vouT 
ro  vtoXXa*  u>ft  lolv  e£*ipf Gjr,  into*  on  raiouvrm  ?r*i 
to  h  vroXXct.  The  Conjunction  makes  manyy  onb  j  jo 
that  if  it  be  taken  away,  it  is  then  evident  on  the  contrary 
that  one  will  be  man y.  Rhet.  III.  c.  12.  His  inftance 
of  a  Sentence,  diverted  of  its  Conjunctions,  and  thus 
made  many  out  of  one,  is,  rixiov,  dirMmvoty  ihofxriP, 
veni)  occurriy  rogaviy  where  by  the  way  the  three  Sen- 
tences, refulting  from  this  Diffolution,  (for  fata, 
•MnMuo-*,  and  Ifoopw,  are  each  of  them,  when  un- 
connected, fo  many  perfect  Sentences)  prove  that  thefe 
are  the  proper  Subjects  of  the  Conjunction's  connective 
faculty. 

Ammoniw'% 


I 
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*zf/b  their  meanings,  or  not.  Fqr  exam-  Ch.II. 
pie :  let  us  take  thefe  two  Sentences— 
Rome  was  enflaved — Cafar  was  ambitious 
— ?and  connect  them  together  by  the  Con- 
jun&ion,  Because.  Rome  was  enflaved \ 
because  Ccefar  was  ambitious. s  Here  the 
Meanings  9  as  well  as  the  Sentences,  appear 
to  be  connedtecL  But  if  I  fay ,— 'Manners 
mtffi  be  reformed,  on. Liberty  will  be  IoJt~- 
here  the  Conjun&ion,  or,  though  it  join 

the 


jfmmonius's  account  of  the  ufc  of  this  Part  of  Speech 
is  elegant.     Aio  x)  tZv  Xcyoov  i  (a\v  viraffyit  [xixv  <ru- 
fA&wWy  0  xvfiug  t if*,  dvd\oy&>  uv  tin  tw  fAnSiiru  tst- 
lA.ny.ivu  %v\w,  it,  fid  t»to  hi  Xtyoyiv^*   i  i\  wXtiows 
vvotfi%si$  JtjAwy,  'ivoc  (lege  <W)  riui  i\  cvpfia-fj.ov  ijvwfl-- 
D0L1  zfu;  Soxuv,  dvotXoyti  rn  phi  rn  ix  zroMw  trvyxsi- 
-f**nj  %bhMv,  tiro  $1  ruv  yifAfuv  <p*ivopivnv  %**r?  tnv 
tvuciv.      Of  Sentences  thaty  which  denotes  one  Exijlence 
Jimpfy,  and  which  isjlridly  one,  may  be  confidered  as  ana- 
logous to  a* piece  of  Timber  not  fet  fever edy  and  called  on  this 
account  One.     That,  which  denotes  feveral  Exijlences^  and 
which  appears  to  be  made  one  byfome  ConjunJlive  Parti^ 
•  cfr,  is  analogous  to  a  Ship  made  up  of  many  pieces  of  Timber y 
and  which  by  means  of  the  nails  has  an  apparent  Unity* 
Am.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  54, 6. 

R 
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Ch.lL  the  Sentences;  yet  as  to  their  refpe<3fte 
Meanings,  is  a  perfedt  DisjunStive.  And 
thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  Conjunc- 
tions conjoin  Sentences,  yet  with  refpeS  to 
the  Senfe,  fome  are  Conjunctive,  and 
fome  Disjunctive;  and  hence  (b)  it  is 
that  we  derive  theif  different  Species. 

The  ConjunSlions,  which  conjoin  both 
Sentences  and  their  Meanings,  are  either 
Copulatives,  or  ContinuAtives. 
The  principal  Copulative  in  Englijh  is, 
And.  The  Continuatives  are,  If,  Be- 
cause, Therefore,  ThAt,  &c.  The 
Difference  between  thefe  is  this  —  The 
Copulative  does  no  more  than  barely  couple 
Sentences,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to 
all  Subjedta,  whofe  Natures  tfr^w/  incom- 
patible. Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by 
a  more  intimate  connexion,  confolidatc 

Sen* 


(b)  Thus  Scaliger.  Ant  ergo  Senfum  conjungunt,  ac 
Verba ;  aut  Verba  tantum  conjungunt,  Senfum  vero  dij» 
jungunt.    De  C.  L.  Lat.  c.  167, 
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Sentences  into  one  continuous  Whole*  and'  Ch.II. 
are  therefore  applicable  only  to  Subjects, 
which  have  an  ejfential  Co-incidence. 

To  explain  by  examples— It  is  no  way 
improper  to  fey,  Lyfippus  was  a  Statuary , 
and  Prifcian  was  a  Grammarian  —  The 
Sunjhinetby  and  /^  Sky  is  clear— becaufe 
thefeare  things  that  may  co^exift,  and  yet 
imply  no  abfurdity.  But  it  would  be  ab~ 
furd  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was  a  Statuary ,  be- 
cause Prifcian  was  a  Grammarian ;  the* 
not  to  fay,  the  Sun  Jhineth,  because  the 
Sky  is  clear.  The  Reafon  is,  with  refpeft 
to  the  firft>  the  Co-incidence  is  merely  ac- 
cidental-, with  refpedt  to  the  laft,  it  is  g/i 
Jential,  and  founded  in  nature.  And  fo 
much  for  the  Diftindtion  between  Copu- 
,  lathes  and  Continuatives  (c). 


As 


(c)  Copulattva  g/?,  qua  copulat  tarn  Vetha^  quam  Spi- 

fum.    Thus  Prifcian^  p.  1026.     But  Scaliger  is  mote 

explicit— -yf  Senfum  conjtmgunt  (conjanfliones  fc.)  out  ne-t 

R  2  ceffarO) 
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Ch.  II.  because  the  Moon  intervenes— The  Collec- 
.  fives  fubjoin  EjfeSis  to  Caufes — Ttbe  Moon 
intervenes,  therefore  the  Sun  is  in 
Eclipfe.  Now  we  ufe  Caufals  in  thofe 
inftances,  where,  the  Effeft  being  con- 
fpicuous,  we  feek  its  Caufe ;  and  Collec- 
tives, in  Demonfirations,  and  Science  pro- 
perly fo  called,  where    the  Caufe  being 

known 


It  may  feem  at  firft  fomewhat  ftrange,  why  the  Poji- 
the  Conjunctions  fhould  have  been  confidered  as  Sub- 
ordinate to  the  Suppofitive,  which  by  their  an tient  Names 
appears  to  have  been  the  fad.  Is  it,  that  the  Pofitive 
are  confined  t6  what  aclually  is  -,  die  Suppofitive  extend 
to  Poffibles,  nay  even  as  fer  as  to  ImpoJJibles?  Thus  it  is 
falfe  to  affirm,  As  it  is  Day,  it  is  Light,  unlets  it  adually 
be  Day.  But  we  may  at  midnight  affirm,  If  it  be  Day, 
it  is  Light,  becaufe  the,  If,  extends  to  Poffibles  alio. 
Nay  we  may  affirm,  by  its  help  (if  we  pleafc)  even  Im- 
poffibles.  We  may  (ay,  If  the  Sun  be  cubical,  then  is  the 
Sun  angular ;  If  the  Sky' fall,  then  Jball  we  catch  Laris, 
Thus  too  Scaliger  upon  the  fame  occ&QTi-romplkudi- 
nem  Contlnuativa  percipi  ex  eo,  quod  etiam  impoffibile  off- 
quando  prafupponit.  De  C.  L.  Lat.  C.  168.  Inthjs 
fenfe  then  the  Continuative,  Suppofitive  pr  Conditional 
Conjunction  is  (as  it  were)  fuperior  to  the  Pofitive,  as 
Jw'ig  of  greater  latitude  in  its  application. 
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known  firft,  by  its  help  we  difcern  confe-  Ch.  II. 
qnences  (e).  * 

■  A^l  thefe  Continuatives  are  refolvable 
into  Copulatives.  Inftead  of,  Because  it 
is  Day,  it  is  light,  we  may  fay,  2/  is  Day, 
and//  is  Light.  Inftead  of,  If  it  be  Day, 
it  is  Light,  we  may  fay,  //  is  at  the  fame 
time  necejfary  to  be  Day,  and  to  be  Light  -, 
and  fo  in  other  Inftances.  The  Reafon  is, 
that  the  Power  of  the  Copulative  extends 
to  all  Connexions,  as  well  to  the  ejfential, 
as  to  the  cafual  ox  fortuitous.  Hence  there- 
fore the  Continuative  may  be  refolved  into 
a  Copulative  and fometbing  more,  that  is  to 
fay,  into  a  Copulative  implying  an  ejfential 
Co-incidence££/in  theSubjedts  conj  oined. 
R4  -   As 

(e)  The  Latins  called  the  Caufals,  CaufaUs  or  Cau- 
fativa;  the  CoUe&ives,  Colk&iva  or  lUativa :   The 

Greeks  called  the -former  \AmoAoytxcJ,  and  the  latter 
2uAAoy*pxo*. 

(f)  Refohuntur  autem  in  Coptdativas  omnes  ha^prop-  ' 
ferea  quod  Caufa  cum  Effe&u  Suapte  natura  conjunfta  eft% 
Seal,  d$  C.  L,  Lat.  c.  169, 
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Ch'.  II /      As  to  Caufal  Conjunctions ■  (of  which 
we  have  fpoken  already)  there  is  no  one 
of  the  four  Species  of  Caufes,  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  denoting* :  for  example, 
the  Material  Cause— The  Trumpet 
founds,  because  it  is  made  vf  Metal — The 
formal1— The  Trumpet Jvunds,  because 
it  is  long  and  B6Uow~*f:Ti'z  efficient—4 
The  Trumpet  Jburids,  becav se  an  Artifi 
blows  it — The  final—  The  Trumpet 
founds,   that  -it  may  raife  ourr>  courage. 
Where  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  three 
firft  Caufes  are  expreft  by  the  ftrong  affir- 
mation of  the  Indicative  Mode,  becaufe  if 
the  EfFeift  adfcually  be,  thefe  mull  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  alfo.     But  the  lafl:  Caufc  has  a 
different  Mode,  namely,  the  Contingent 
or  Potential.     The  Reafon"  is,  that  the 
Final  Caufe,  tho'  it  may  hzjirjl  in  Specu- 
lation, is  always  lajl  in  Event.     That  is  to 
fay,  however  it  may  be  the  End,  which 
fet  the  Artift  firft  to  work,  it  may  ftill  be 
$n  End  beyond  his  Power  to  obtain,  and 

which, 


which,  like  other  Contingents,  may  either  Ch.  IL 
happen,  or  not  (g).     Hence  alfo  it  is 
connected  by  Conjunctions  of  a  pteculiar 
kind,  fuch  as,  That,  tvx,  Ut,  &c. 

The  Suifl  U,  that  all  'Conjunc- 
tions, which  conneft  both  Sentences  and 
fheir  Meanings  9  are  either  Copulative,  of 
Continuati^e  j  the  Continuatives  art 
either  Conditional,  or  Pq/itive;  and  the 
Pofitives  are  either  Caujal  or  ColleSiive. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions,  a  Species  of 
Words  which  beat  this  contradi&ory 
Name,  beeauie,  while  they  disjoin  the 
Senje,  they  conjoin  the  Sentences  (£)♦ 

With 


(g)  See  B.  L  c.  8.  p»  142.  $ee  alfo  Vol.  I.  Note 
VIII.  p.  271, .  For  the  four  Caufes,  lee  Vol  L  Note 
XVII.  p.  280,      *  w  .  : "'  '     '    " 

(b)  'Oi  }}  ftugivxtixo)  roc  fiocQvyp&a  <ru*ri#a*T, 

TLf  n  -erf  ay//,  a  did  zTgdyfji.a,Tl&>  %  ZTfiictiftov  oiito  Tsrgo* 
cw*  fiot&vyvwTBf)  tiji/  Q £Xfti  lirw'vvSsfw.     Gaza 

Gram, 
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><Dh.  II.  With  refped  to  thefc  we  may  obferve, 
that  as  there  is  a  Principle  of. Union  dif- 
fufed  throughout  all  things,  by  which 
this  Whole  is  kept  together,  andpre- 
ferved  from  Diffipation ;  fo  there  is  a 
Principle  of  Diversity  diffufed  in  like 
manner,  the  Source  of  Diftindion,  of 
.  Number,  and  of  Order  (/). 

Now 


Gram.  L.  IV.  Disjuncliva  funt,  qua,  quamvis  difii- 
ones  conjunganty  fepfufn  tamen  disjuncJum  babent.  Prifc. 
L.  XVI.  p.  1029.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a  Sentence^ 
conneded  by  Disjunctives,  has  a  near  refemblance  to  a 
Jimpk  negative  Truth*  For  though  this  as  to  its  Intel- 
lection be  disjunctive  (its  end  being  to  disjoin  the  Sub- 
ject from  the  Predicate)  yet  as  it  combines  Terms  to- 
gether  into  one  Proportion,  it  is  as  truly  fynthetical^  as 
any  Truth,  that  is  affirmative.     See  Chap.  I.  Note  (b)% 

(/)  The  Diversity,  which  adorns  Nature,  maybe 
(aid  to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  partes  to  different 
Subjefts,  to  become  more  and  more  irttenfe.  Some 
things  only  differ,  when  confidered  as  Individual  but  if 
we  recur  to  their  Species,  immediately  lofe  all  Diftinc- 
tion :  fuch  for  inftance  are  Socrates  and  Plato.  Others 
differ  as  to  Species,  but  as  to  Genus  are  the  fame :  fuch 
8  are 
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.    Now  it  is  t?  exprefs  in  fome  degree  the  Ch^II. 
Modifications  of  this  Diverfity,  that  Dis- 
junctive Conjunctions  feem  firft  to 
have  been  invented. 

Op    thefe  Disjunctives,  .fome  are 

Pimple,  Cpnje  Adversative— Simple, 

,  &s  wljen  we  fay,  eit»er  it  is  Day,  or  // 

is 


are  Man  and  Lion.  There  are  others  agaip,  ^fhich  dif- 
fer as  to  Genus*  and  co-incide  only  h}  thofe  tranfeendtn- 
td  Gomprthen/wns  of  Ens,  Be^ng,  Existence,  and  tbfc 
like :  filch  are  Quantities  and  J$*uaiitiesy  as  for  example 
an  Otptfe,  ^nd  the  Colour,  White.  Laftiy  all  Being 
ivhat&ver  differs,  as  Amy,  from  Non-being. 

Farther,  in  all  things  different,  however  moderate 
their  Diverfity,  there  is  an  appearance  of  Opposition 
with  refpeft  to  each  other,  in  as  much  as  each  thing  is 
itfelf  and  170/  any  of  the  reft.  But  yet  in  all  Subjeds 
this  Oppofition  is  wt  the  fame.  In  Relatives,  {uch 
as  Greater  and  Lefc,  Double  and  Half,  Father  and  Son, 
Caufe  and  EffeS,  in  thefe  it  is  more flriking,  than  in  or- 
dinary Subjcfts,  becaufe  thefe  always  fhew  it,  by  necef- 
farily  inferring  each  other.  In  Contraries,  fuch  as 
JJJ^pk^and  White,  Even  and  Odd,  Good  and  Bad, 

Virtuous 
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Ch.  II.  is  Night— Adverfative,  as  when  wc  fay,  // 
h  not  Bay,  ktjt  *>  is  Night.  Thfe  Differ- 
ence betweeiv  thefe  is,  that  the  fimple  do 
ho  rtidrt,  than  merely  disjoin ;  the'-^fcw- 
fative  disjoin,  with  an  Oppojiikn  concern* 
tant.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Adverfative 
are  definite  <  the  Simple,  indefinite.  Thus 
when  we  fay^  The  Number  of  Three  is  not 


an 


Virtuous  and  Vitious,  in  thefe  die  Oppofition  goes  ftill 
-farther,  bedaute*teft'  not'  only  differ,  but  are  even  &- 
jlruftivt  of  each  other.  But  the  moft  fount  Oppofition  is 
4hat  of  'AfrKparif,*  or  Contradiction,  when  we 
'^fppob  Propofition  to  Propofition^  Truth  to  Fal/hood,  a£- 
ferting  ofany  Subjefl*  either  it  is,  or  it  is  not.  This  in- 
deed is  an  Oppofition^  which  extends  itfelf  to  all  things, 
for  every  thing  conceiveable  muft  needs  have  its  Nega- 
tive, though  multitudes  by  nature  have  neither  Rela- 
tive^ nor  Contraries. 

Befidesthefe  Modes  of  Ditbrsity,  thcrear*  otheis  . 
that  deferve  notice:  •  fuoh  for  inftance,  as  the  Diverfiiy 
•  between -the  Name  of  a  thing,  and  its  Definition ;  be- 
tvteenthe  various  Names,  which  belong  to  foefame  thing, 
and  the  various  things,  which  are  denoted  by  the  fame 
Name ;  all  which  Diver/hie  upon  occafion  become  a 
Part  of  our  Difcourfe.  An  fo  much,  in  Ihort,  for  the 
Subjeit  of  Diversity, 
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*n  eoen  Number ,  but  an  odd,  we  not  only  Ch;  II. 
rdisjoin  two  oppofitc  Attributes/  but  we 
-definitely  affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other. 
9  But  when  we  &y*  The  Number  of  the  Stats 
.is  either  even  or  odd,  though  we  affect 
;one  Attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to 
be,  yet  the  Alternative  notwithstanding  is 
left  indefinite.  And  fo  much  iotjimfje 
.Disjun&ives  {k\. 


As 


>  (t)  The  fimple  Disjunaive  J,  or  Vel,  is  mo%wfcd 
indefinitely,  fo  as  to  leave  an  Alternative.  But  when  it 
is  ufed  definite^  fo  as  to  leave  no  Alternative,  it  is  then 
a  perfeft  Disjun&ive  of  the  Subfequent  from  the  Pre- 
vious, arid  has  thfe  feme  force*  with  x)  i,  or,  Et  nan, 
It  is  thus  Gaza  explains  that  Verfe  of  Homer* 

BiXo[A,ly£  Xcclv  vow  i[A[*,tvou,  3  dir.QtJr&fin.  -, 

IA.  A, 

That  is  to  lay,  /  dtfire  the  people JbouUbefaved^  a  1ST)  not 
he  de/lroyedy  the  Conjunction  u  being  fJyaif mxofn  or 
fublative.  It  muft  however  be  confeft,  that  this  Verfe  is 
otherwife  explained  by  an  Ellipfis,  either  of  paAXop,  or 
writ,  concerning  which  fee  the  Commentators, 
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Ch.If.  As  to  Adverfathe  DisjunStives,  it  hatf 
been  faid  already  that  they  imply  Oppo- 
sition. Now  there  can  be  no  Oppofition 
of  the  fame  Attribute,  in  the  fame  SubjeB, 
as  when  we  fay,  Nireus  was  beautiful* -, 
but  the  Oppofition  muft  be  either  of  the 

fame  Attribute  in  different  SubjeSis,  as  when 
we  fay,  Brutus  was  a  Patriot  y  but  Cafar 
was  not— or  of  different  Attributes  in  the 

fame  Sub/eft,  as  when  we  fay,  Gorgias  was^ 
a  Sopbift,  but  not  a  Pbilofopber— or  of 
different  Attributes  in  different  Subje&s, 
as  whence  fay,  Plato  was  a  Pbilofopber, 
but  Hippias  was  a  Sopbifi. 
i 

The  ConjunStions  ufed  for  all  thefe  pur- 
pofes  may  be  called  Absolute  Adver- 
natives. 

But  there  are  ether  Adverjatives,  be- 
sides thefe ;  as  when  we  fay,  Nireus  was 
more beautiful 9  than  Acbilks— Virgil  was 

as 
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^as  great  a  Poet,  as  Cicero  was  an  Orator.  Ch,  IL 
The  Character  of  thefe  latter  is,  that  they 
go  farther  than  the  former,  by  marking 
not  only  Oppofition,  but  that  Equality  or 
Etcce/s,  which  arifes  among  Subje&s  from 
their  being  compared.  And  hence  it  is 
they  may  be  called  Adversatives  of 
Comparison. 

Besides  the  Adverfatives  here  men- 
tioned/ there  are  two  other  Species,  of 
which  the  mpft  eminent  are  unless  and 
altho\  For  example— Troy  will  be  taken, 
unless  the  Palladium  be  preferved~—Troy 
will  be  taken*  alt  no' He£?or  defend  it.  The 
Nature  of  thefe  Adverfatives  may  be  thus 
explained.  As  every  Event  is  naturally 
allied  to  its  Caufe,  fo  by  parity  of  reafon  it 
is  oppofed  to  its  Preventive. '  And  as  every 
Caufe  is  either  adequate  (/)  or  in-adequate 

(in- 


(/)  This  Diftindtion  has  reference  to  common  Opinion, 
and  the  form  of  Language,  confonant  thereto.  In  ftrift 
metaphyseal  truth,  No  Caufe,  that  is  not  adiquaU,  is 
any  Caufe  at  all. 
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Ch.  ir.  (m«rfriequate,  when  it  endeavours,  with« 
cut  being  effectual)  fo  in  like  planner  is 
evcty  Preventive.  Now  adequate  Prevent 
trues  are.expreft  by  .fuch  Adverfatives,  as 
unless— Trey  will  be  taken*  unless  the 
Palladium  be  preferved j  that  is,  This  alone 
isfufficient  to  prevent  it*  The  In-adequate 
are  expreft  by  fuch  Adverfatives*  as  AL- 
T'ho' — Troy  will  be  taken ,  altho'  Heftor 
•defend  it ;  that  is,  He&ors  Defence  will 
prove  in-effeBuaL 

The  Names  giren  by  the  old  Gram* 
marians  to  denote  thefe  laft  Adverfative*, 
appear  not  fufficicntly  to  exprds  their 
Natures  (m).  They  may  be.  better  per- 
haps called  AdVEKSATIVES  ApEQJJATE, 

.and  In-adequate, 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Disjunctives, 
that  is  Con  j  u  n  c  T  ion  s,  which  conjoin  Sen* 

fences, 


(m)  They  called  them  for  the  moil  part*  without 
fufficient  Diftin&ion  of  their  Species,  Adverfatfo*,  or 
'Eiwriw/Aarjxoi'* 
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fences,  hut  not  their  Meanings,  are  either  Ch.  11^. 
Simple  or  Adversative  ;  and  that  all 
Advers  atives  ztztixhtrAbJblute  or  Com- 
parative ;  or  elfc  Adequate  or  In- adequate. 

*  We  (hall  finifli  this  Chapter  with  a  few 
mifcellanjr  Obfervations. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  obfcrved, 
through  all  the  Species  of  Disjun&ives, 
that  the  fame  Disjunctive  appears  to  have 
greater  or  lefs  force,  according  as  the  Sub- 
jects, which  it  disjoins,  are,ipore  or  lefs 
disjoined  by  Nature.  For  example,  if 
we  fay,  Every  Number  is  even,  or  odd~ 
"Every  Proportion  is  true,  onfalfe— nothing 
leems  to  disjoin  more  firongly  than  the 
Disjunctive 9  becaufe  no  things  are  in  Na- 
ture more  incompatible  than  the  Subjects. 
But  if  we  fay,  That  Obje&  is  a  Triangle, 
or  Figure  contained  under  three  right  lines  ' 
—the  (or)  in  this  cafe  hardly  feems  to 
disjoin,  or  indeed  to  do  more,  than  di- 
fiinftly  to  exprefs  the  Thing,  firft  by  its 
S  Name, 
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Ch.IL  iVa^^andthenbyitsI)^^^  Soifwc 
fay,  That  Figure  is  a  Sphere,  oa  a  Globe, 
or  a  Ba//—  the  Disjunctive  in  this  cafe, 
tends  no  farther  to  disjoin,  than,  as  it  di- 
fttnguilhes  the  fever al  Names,  which  be- 
long td  the  Jame  Thing  (*). 

Again— the  Words,  When  and  Where, 
and  all  others  of  the  fame  nature,  fuch  as, 
Whence  JVbitber,  Whenever, Wherever ,&c- 
may  he  properly  called  Adverbial  Con- 
junctions, becaufe  they  participate  the 
nature  both  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions 

of  Conjunctions,  as  they  ^^?m  Senten- 
ces; 


(»)  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  Particle  for  this  occa~ 
Con,  which  they  called  SukdisjunSfivOy  a  Subdisjwifihti ; 
and  that  was  Sive.  Alexander  fiue  Paris  ;  Atars  five 
Mayors.  The  Greek  "Hit*  Zv  feems  to  anfwer  die  fame 
end.  Of  thefe  Particles,  Scaliger  thus  fpeaks^-Etfan* 
nomen  Subdisjunfiivarum  reSe  acceptum  eft%  neque  enim 
tarn  plan}  disjungit,  quam  Disjunfliv*.  Nam  Disjunc- 
tive funt  in  Contrariis — Subdisjuncliva  autem  etiam  in 
non  Contrariis^  fed  Diver/is  tanium  j  a/,  Alexander  five 
Paris,    De  C.  h.  Lat.  c.  170. 
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ces  i  of  Adverbs,  as  they  denote  the  At-  Ch.  II. 
tributes  either  of  7i**r,  or  of  Place, 

Again— *thcfe  Adverbial  Conjunctions* 
and  perhaps  moft  of  the  Prepofitions  (con- 
trary to  the  Character  of  acctfbry  Words, 
vrhich  have  ftriftly  no  Signification,  but 
when  affociated  with  other  words)  have  z 
kind  of  obfeure  Signification,  when  taken 
atone,  by  denoting  thole  Attributes  of 
Time  and  Place.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
they  appear  in  Grammar,  like  Zoophyte* 
in  Nature ;  a  kind  of  (0)  middle  Beings, 
of  amphibious  character,  which,  by  fhar- 
ing  the  Attributes  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  conduce  to  link  the  Whole  toge- 
ther^). 

And 


(0)  noXAa^ow  yctf  *  fine  #An  ymrat  x*t*  /*i- 
xoi*  fAtTOLteuirsrci)  toft  dfAfieCtiTtTcQcu  tin  tiww,  *sr#- 
ttf  o*  Cfiov  $  Qvtqv.  Themijl.  p.  74.  Ed.  Aid.  See 
alfo  Arifl.  de  Animal.  Part.  p.  93. 1.  10.  Ed.  Syll. 

(p)  It  is  fomewhat  furprizing  that  the  politcft  and 

moft  elegant  of  the  Attic  Writers,  and  Plato  above  all 

S  2  the 
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Ch.  II.      And  fo  much  for  Conjunctions, 
their  Genus,  and  their  Species. 


the  reft,  fhould  have  their  works  filled  with  Particles 
of  all  kinds,  and  with  Conjunctions  in  particular;  while 
in  the  modern  polite  works,  as  well  of  ourfelves  as  of 
cur  neighbours,  fcarce  fuch  a  Word  as  a  Particle^  or 
Conjunftion  is  to  be  found.  Is  it,  that  where  there  is 
Cowu&um  in  the  Metning^  there  muft  be  JVfds  bad  t$ 
amntft  \  but  that  where  the  Connexion  is  little  or  none, 
fuch  Connectives  are  of  little  ufe?  That  Houfes  of 
Cards,  without  cement,  may  /well  anfwer  their  end,  but 
not  thofe  Houfes,  where  one  weuld  chufe  to  dwell  ?  1$ 
this  the  Caufe  ?  or  have  we  attained  an  Elegance,  to  the 
Antients  unknown  ? 

Vcmmui  adfummamfortun*y  &e. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Concerning    thofe    ConneSlives,    called 
Prepofitions. 

Prepositions  by  their  name  exprefs  Ch.III. 
their  Place,  but  not  their  Character. 
Their  Definition  will  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  former  Conne&ives.  A  Pre- 
position is  a  Part  of  Speech,  devoid  itjkif 
of  Signification,  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite 
two  Words  that  arefgnificant,  and  that  re- 
fufe  to  co-alefce  or  unite  of  them/elves  {a). 

This 


(a)  The  Stoic  Name  for  a  Prepofition  was  Ilf  ofl«- 
T»xp*  2u*Jt<rpoc,  Prapojkha  Conjunclio^  a  Prepojitive 
Conjunction.  'X2?  pb  2v  x)  xotrol  rocq  aXXag  tarafati* 
wit  «t  vfeOcfffi?  ruyfar/utxitf  vvflolf>nof  ytpoflm  me- 
ftfAfxriKcity  XiXtxltxi  rifxTy'  i%  Zv  x)  dfofpii  iVfnrcu 
urotgol  tok  Xt^mxoiV  t3  x^AjIVOai  d\fl<x<;  ITfoOfrixx; 
2uy£cfr/*sr*  Now  in  what  manner  even  in  other  applica- 
tions (befides  the  prefent)  Prepofitions  give  proof  of  their 
Conjunctive  Syntax^  we  have  mentioned  already;  whenc*  ftc 
S  3  ^ 
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Ch.III.  This  connective  PoWer,  (which  relates  to 
Words  only,  and  not  Sentences)  will  be 
better  underftood  from  the  following 
Speculations,     A 

Some  things  co~alefce  and  unite  of 
tbemfehes ;  others  rcfufe  to  do  fo  without 
help,  and  as  it  were  compulfion.  Thus  in 
Works  of  Art,  the  Morter  and  the  Stone 
co-alefce  of  themfelves ;  but  the  Waihfcot 
and  the  Wall  not  without  Nails  and  Pins* 
In  nature  this  is  more  confpicuous.  For 
example;  all  Quantities,  andQualities  co-* 
alefce  immediately  with  their  Subftehces. 
Thtfs  it  is  we  fay,  a  fierce  Lion,  avafi  Moan* 
(aim  and  from  this  Natural  Concord  of  Sub- 
jtSt  tmd  Accident,  arifcs  the  Grammatical 
Concord  of  Suh/kmtiv*  and  Adfe&we.     la 

like 


the  Stoics  took  occafion  to  call  them  PnEposiTiYE  Con- 
junctions. Apollon.  L.  IV.  c.  5.  p.  313.  Yetisthil 
in  fa&  rather  a  defcriptive  Sketchy  than  a  complete  De-. 
jmititoy  fince  there  are  other  Conjun&ions,  which  are 
Prepofitiye  as  well  as  thefe.  See  Gaz,  L,  IV,  de  P(*- 
pofit,  Prifc,  L,  XJV,  p,  983,      . 


i: 
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lite  manner  A&ions  co-alefcc  with  their  Ch.IIL 
Agents,  and  Paffions  with  their  Patients. 
Thus  it  is  we  iky,  Alexander  conquers ;  Da- 
rkis  is  conquered*  Nay,  as  every  Energy  is 
a  kind  of  Medium  between  its  Agent  and 
Patient,  the  whole  three,  Agent,  Energy^ 
and  Patient,  co-alefce  with  the  fame  faci- 
lity; as  when  we  fay,  Alexander  conquers 
Darius.  And  hence,  that  is  from  tbefe 
Modes  of  natural  Co-*lefcence,  arifes  the 
-Grammatical  Regimen  (ft be  Verb  by  its  No- 
minative, and  of  t be  Accusative  by  its  Verb* 
Farther  than  this,  Attributives  themfelves 
may  be  moft  of  them  characterized;  as 
when  we  fay  of  fiich  Attributives  as  ran, 
beautiful,  learned,  he  ranfwiftly,  fhe  was 
wry  beautiful,  he  was  moderately  learned, 
&c.  And  hence  the  Co-alefcenceoftbe  Ad- 
verb with  Verbs, Participles,  and  AdjeAwes. 

The  general  Conclufion  appears  to  be 
this.  "THosfe  Parts  of  Speech  unite 

'*  OF  THEMSELVES  InGr AMMAR,WHOSB 

"  original  Archetypes  unite  of 
S  4  "  them- 
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Ch.III.  "  themselves  inNature."  To  which 
we  may  add,  as  following  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  great  QbjeSks  of  Natu- 
ral Union  are  Substance  and  Attri- 
bute. Now  tho'  Subjlances  naturally  co- 
incide with  their  Attributes,  yet  they  ab- 
folutely  refufe  doing  fo,  one  with  an- 
other (b).  And  hence  thofe  known  Max- 
ims in  Phyfics,  that  Body  is  impenetrable  j 
that  two  Bodies  cannot  pojfefs  the  feme  place ; 
that  the  fame  Attribute  cannot  belong  to 
different  Subjiances,  &c.  , 

From  thefe  Principles  it  follows,  that 
when  we  form  a  Sentence,  the  Subftanthe 
without  difficulty  co-incides  with  theFerb, 
from  the  natural  Co-incidence  of  Subjlance 
and  Energy — The  Sun  warmeth.  So 
likewife  the  Energy  with  the  Subje£iy  on 

which 


(b)  Caujhj  propter  quam  duo  Subftantha  rum  pottuntur 

fin$  copula,  e  Phibjopbid  petenda  eft:  neque  enim  duo  fub* 

Jtayttialiter  unum  effe  potejl,  ftcut  Subftantia  et  Accident  ; 

itaque  non  dicasj  C«sar,  Cato  PUGNAT.     Seal,  de 

"Cauf.  Ling,  Lat.  c- 177,  * 
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ivbicb   it   operates——  warmeth   the  Ch.III. 
Earth.     So  likewife  both  Subftance  and 
Energy  with  their   proper  Attributes.— 
TheSplendidSun,— genially  warm. 

ETH — THE  FERTILE  EARTH.     But  flip- 

pofe  we  were  defirous  to  add  other  Sub- 
ftantives,  as  for  instance,  Air,  or  Beams. 
How  would  thefe  co-incide,  or  under  what 
Chara&er  could  they  be  introduced  ?  Not 
.as  Nominatives  or  Accujatives,  for  both 
thofe  places  are  already  filled;  the  Nomi- 
native by  the  Subftance,  Sun  ;  the  Accu- 
fative  by  the  Subftance,  Earth.  Not  as 
Attributes  to  thefe  laft,  or  to  any  other 
thing ;  for  Attributes  by  nature  they  nei- 
ther are j  nor  can  be  made.  Here  then  we 
perceive  the  Rife  and  Ufe  of  Preposi- 
tions. By  thefe  we  conned  thofe  Sub- 
ftantives  to  Sentences,  which  at  the  time 
are  unable  to  co-alefce  oftbemfehts.  Let 
us  afTume  for  inftance  a  pair  of  thefe  Con- 
nectives, Thro',  and  With,  and  mark 
their  Effect  upon  the  Subftances  here  men- 
tioned, The Jplendid Sun  vriTn  bis  Beams 
#  genially 
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Ch.III.  genially  warmetb  thro' Aft*  Air  the  fertile 
Earth.  The  Sentence,  as  before*  remains 
infire  and  one  $  the  Subjiantives  required 
are  both  introduced*,  and  not  a  Word, 
-which  was  there  before,  is  detruded  from 
its  proper  place. 

It  *nuft  here  be  obferved  that  mod,  if 
not  all  Prepofitions  feern,  originally  form- 
ed to  denote  the  Relations  of  Place  (c). 
The  reafon  is,  this  is  that  grand  Relation, 
which  Bodies  or  natural  Subftances  main- 
tain at  all  times  one  to  another,  whether 
they  are  contiguous  or  remote,  whether 
in  motion  or  at  reft. 

It  may  be  faid  indeed  that  in  the  Con- 
tinuity of  Place  they  form  this  Universe 

or 


(c )  Omne  corpus  out  nwoetur  aut  quiefcit :  quart  eput 
fuit  aliqud  notay  qua  TO  IIOT  ftgnificaret,  Jhe  effet 
inter  duo  extranet,  inter  qua  metus  fity  Jive  effet  in  aker$ 
extremorum,  in  quibusfii  quies.  Hinc  eliciemus  Prapofi- 
tionis  effintiakm  defimtiomm.  Seal,  dc  Caufr  Ling.  La^ 
c.  152. 
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or  visible  Whole,  and  are  made  as  Ch.III. 
much  One  by  that  general  Comprehen- 
fion,  as  is  cpnfiftent  with  their  feveral  Na- 
tures, and  fpeciiic  Diftindfcions.  Thus  it 
is  we  have  Prepofitions  to  denote  the  con- 
tiguous Relation  of  Body,  as  when  we  fay, 
Caius  walketh  with  a  Staff  j,  the  Statue 
jiood  upon  a  Pedeftal;  the  River  ran  over 
a  Sands  others  for  the  detached  Relation, 
as  when  we  fay,  He  is  going  to  Italy ;  the 
Sun  is  rifen  above  the  Hills;  thefe  Figs 
came  from  Turky.  So  as  to  Motion ?  and 
Reft,  only  with  this  difference,  that  here 
the  Prepofition  varies  its  character  with 
the  Verb,  Thus  if  we  fay,  that  Lamp 
bangs  from  the  Ceiling,  the  Prepofition* 
From,  affumes  a  Chara&er  of  Styiefcencef. 
But  if  we  fay,  that  Lamp  is  falling  from 
the  Ceiling,  the  Prepofition  in  fuch  cafe 
affumes  a  Character  of  Motion.     So  in 

Milton, 

» 

-—Tofupport  uneafte  Steps 
Ov^er  the  burning  Mark*— Par.  L.  I. 

Here  over  denotes  Motion. 

Again 
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Ch.HI.  Again— 


*  > 


— He — with  looks  of  cordial  hove 
Hung  over  her  enamour' d—¥zr.  L.  IV. 

Here  over  denotes  Rejt. 


But  though  the  original  ufe  of  Prepofi- 
tions  was  to  denote  the  Relations  of  Place, 
they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  .Office 
only.  They  by  degrees  extended  them- 
felves  to  Subjefts  incorporeal,  and  came  to 
denote  Relations,  as  well  intellectual  as 
heal.  Thus,  tecaufe  in  Place  he,  who  is 
above,  has  commonly  the  advantage  over 
him,  who  is  below,  hence  we  transfer  over 
and  under  to  Dominion  and  Obedience ;  of 
a  King  we  fay,  be  ruled  over  bis  People*, 
of  a  common  Soldier,  he  ferved  under 
fuch  a  General.  So  too  we  fay,  with 
Thought;  without  Attention;  thinking 
ever  a  .Subject ;  under  Anxiety ;  from  Fear; 
out  of.  Love;  through  Jealoufy,  Sfr.  All 
which  inftances,  with  many  others  of  like 

kind, 
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Jund,  fhew  that  xhefirjl  Words  of  Men,  ChJII. 
like  ifa&rjirji  Ideas,  had  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  fenjible  0bje8s>  and  that  in  af- 
terdays,  when  they  began  to  difcern  with 
their  Intellect,  they  took  thofe  Words, 
which  they  found  already  made,  and 
transferred  them  by  metaphor  to  intellec- 
tual Conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no 
Method  to  exprefs  new  Ideas,  but  either 
this  of  Metaphor,  or  that  of  Coining  new 
Words,  both  which  have  been  pra&ifed 
by  Philosophers  and  wife  Men,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  and  exigence  of  the  oc- 
cafion  (d). 

U 


(d)  Among  die  Words  new  coined  we  may  afcribe 
to  Anaxagoras,  '0/uoi*p{f i *«  ;  to  Plato,  Tloiirns  i  to 
Gcero,  ^ualitas-,  to  Ari/lotle,  *E*7f Ai;t«a  j  to  the 
Stoics,  9Oun^  xtoiric,  and  many  others.— Among 
the  Words  transferred  by  Metaphor  from  common  to 
jpecial  Meanings,  Co  die  Platonics  we  may  afcribe  'I#«  ; 
to  die  Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics,  Kurnyocia,  and 
KarnyetiTv ;  to  the  Stoics,  K*rol\nfa%  JiroAmJ'Kj  x«- 
Wxo*  s   to  the  Pyrrheni/is?  "Efrro  Mi^TM,  Wi^o9 

And 


YJO 
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Ch.IIL  In  the  foregoing  *fe  of  Prepositions, 
wc  have  fcea  how  they  are  applied  *axk 
<sF&pife*iv9  by  way  ofjfuxta-pofition,  thai  is 
to  lay,  where  they  are  prcfixt  to  a  Word, 

with- 


And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  he  who  pretends 
to  difcufe  the  Sentiments  of  any-  one  of  thefe  PhOofo- 
phers*  or  even  to  cite  and  tranflate  him  (except  in  trite 
*nd  obvious  Sentences)  without  accurately  knowing  the 
Greek  Tongue  in  general  5  the  nice  differences  of  many 
Words  apparently  fynoriymous ;  the  peculiar  Stile  of  the 
Author  whom  he  presumes  to  handle;  the  new  coined 
Words,  and  new  Significations  given  to  old  Words, 
ufed  by  fuch  Author,  and  his  Se& j  the  whole  Philofo- 
phy  of  fuch  SeStj  together  with  the  Connexions  and 
Dependencies  of  its  feveral  Parts^.  whether  Logical* 
Ethical,  or  Phyfical; — He  I  lay,  that,  without  this  pre- 
vious preparation,  attempts  frhat  I  have  (aid,  will  fhoot 
in  the  dark  *  will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders ;  will 
explain,  and  praife,  and  cenfure  merely  by  chance ;  and 
though  be-may  poffibly  to  Fools  appear  as  a  wife  Man, 
will  certainly  among  the  wife  ever  pafs  for  a  Fool. 
Such  a  Man's  Intelled  comprehends  antient  Philosophy, 
aa  his  Eye  comprehends  a  diftant  Profpeft.  He  may 
lee  perhaps  enough,  to  know  Mountains  from  Plains, 
and  Seas  from  Woods  i  but  for  an  accurate  difcern- 
ment  of  particulars,  and  their  character,  this  without 
farther  helps,  it  is  impoffible  he  (hould  attain. 
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without  becoming  a  Part  of  it.    But  they  Ch.III. 
may  be  ufed  alio  hot*  wkatv,  by  way  of ' 
Qompcfition%  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixt  to 
a  Word,  fo  as  to  become  a  real  Part  of 
it  (*).  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  'Ein'souti&t; 
in  Latin,  Inteltigere,  in  EngHJh,  to  Under- 
Jiatht.     So  alfo,  to  foretel,  to  overaSt,  to 
undervalue,  to  outgo,  &c.  and  in  Gm>£  and 
Latin,  other  Inftances  innumerable.     In 
this  cafe  the  Prepofi  tions  commonly  trans- 
fufe  fomething  of  their  own  Meaning  into 
the  Word,,  with  which  they  are  com- 
pounded; and  this  imparted  Meaning  in 
190ft  inftances  will  be  found  ultimately 
refolvable  into  fome  of  t^ie  Relations  of 
Place,  (f)  as  ufed  either  in  its  proper  or 
metaphorical  acceptation. 

Lastly, 


(e )  See  Gaz.  Gram.  L.  IV.  Cap.  d*  Praepofitiene* 

(f)  For  example,  let  us  fuppofe  fome  given  Space. 
E  &  Ex.fignify  cut  ^that  Space*  Pjsr,  tbnugb  it, 
from  beginning  to  end  j  In,  within  if,   Sv*>  **&?  **• 

1%  Hence 
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Ch.III.      Lastly,  there  are  times,  when  Prepo- 
fitions  totally  lofe  their  connective  Nature, 

being 


Hence  then  E  and  Per  in  compofition  augment ;  En$r- 
nu\  fomething  not  {imply  big,  but  big  in  excels;  feme- 
thing  got  out  of  tfte  ruJey  and  beyond  the  meafure  ;  Dice% 
to  Jpeak ;  Edico>  to  /peak  out ;  whence  E&ftum>  m 
Edit},  fomething  fo  effectually  fpoken,  as  all  are  fuppofcd 
to  hear,  and  all  to  obey.     So  Terence^ 

Dicoy  Edico  wfej— Eun.  V,  5,  20. 

which  (as  Donates  tells  us  in  his  Comment)-  is  an 
*Av£fio-*c.  Forty  to  fpeak ;  Effort,  to  Jpeak  **/— hence 
Effaium,  an  Axiom,  or  felf-evident  Proportion,  feme- 
thing  addrefled  as  it  were  to  all  men,  and  calling  for 
univerfal  Aflent.  Gc.  Acad.  II.  29.  Permagnus,  Per- 
utilisy  great  throughout,  ufeful  through  every  pari. 

On  the  contrary,  In  and  Sub  diminifh  and  leflen. 
Inju/luS)  Iniquus,  unjuft,  inequitable,  that  lies  within 
Juftice  and  Equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that  falls 
jhortefthem\  Quhniger,  blacki/b j  Subrubicundus,reMJh; 
tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red,  but  yet  under  the 
ftandard,  and  below  perfection. 

Emo  originally  fignified  to  take  away  ;  hence  it  came 
to  fignify  to  buy,  becaufe  he,  who  buys,  takes  away 
his  purchafe.     Inter,  Between,  implies  Difcwtinu- 

anceK 
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being  converted  into  Adverbs,  and  ufed  Ch.III. 
in  Syntax  accordingly.     Thus  Homer, 

— And  Earth  fmiV d  all  around. 

Ia.  T.  362. 

But  of  this  we  have  fpoken  in  a  preceding 
Chapter,  (g).  One  thing  we  muft  how- 
ever obferve,  before  we  finifh  this  Chap- 
ter,  which  is,  that  whatever  we  may  be 
told  of  Cases  in  modern  Languages, 
there  are  in  fatt  no  fuch  things ;  but  their 
fofce  and  power  is  expreft  by  two  Me- 
thods, 


ance,  for  in  things  continuous  there-can  nothing  'lie 
between.  From  thefe  two  comes,  Interim,  to  kill, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  take  a  Man  away  in  the  midjl  of  Life, 
by  making  a  Difcontinuance  of  his  vital  Energy.  So  alfo 
Perima,  to  Mz  Man,  that  is  to  fay,  to  take  him  away 
thoroughly ;  for  indeed  what  more  thorough  taking 
away  can  well  be  fuppofed?  The  Greek  Verb,  'Amu;  f », 
and  the  Bnglijh  Verb,  To  take  of,  feem  both  to  carry 
the  fame  allufion.  And  thus  it  is  that  Prepofitions  be- 
come  Parts  of  other  Words. 

(g )  See  before,  p.  205. 

T 
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Ch.III.  thods,  cither  by  Situation,  or  by  Prepofi- 
tions %  the  Nominative  and  Accufative  Cafes 
by  Situation  j  the  rej,  by  Prepofitions. 
But  this  we  {hall  make  the  Subject  of  a 
Chapter  by  itfelf,  concluding  here  our 
Inquiry  concerning  Prepofitions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP     IV, 
Concerning  Cafes. 

AS  Cases,  or  at  leaft  their  various  Ch.IV, 
Powers,  depend  on  the  knowledge 
partly  of  Nouns,  partly  of  Verbs,  an4 
partly  of  Prepoftions ;  they  have  been  re- 
ferved,  till  thofe  Parts  of  Speech  had 
been  examined  and  difcufled,  and  are  for 
that  reafon  made  the  Subject  of  fo  late  a 
Chapter,  as  the  prefent.  % 

There  are  no  Cases  in  the  modern 
Languages,  except  a  few  among  the  pri- 
mitive Pronouns,  fuch  as  I,  and  Me  ;  Je, 
and  Moy  $  and  the  Englifh  Genitive, 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s,  as  when 
from  Lion,  we  form  Lions ;  from  Ship, 
Ship's.  sFrom  this  defedt  however  we  may 
be  enabled  to  difcover  in  fome  inftances 
what  a  Cafe  is,  the  Periphrafis,  which  fup-» 
T  2  plies 
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Ch.IV.  plies  its  place,  being  the  Cafe  (as  it  were) 
unfolded.  Thus  Equi  is  analized  into  Du 
Cheval,  Of  the  Horfe,  Equo  into  Au  Che- 
<ual,  ¥0  the  Horfe.  And  hence  we  fee 
that  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Cases 
imply  the  joint  Power  of  a  Noun  and  a 
Prepoftion,  the  Genitive's  Prepofition  be- 
ing A,  De,  or  Ex,  the  Dative's  Prepofi- 
tion being  Ad,  or  Verfus. 

We  have  not  this  afliftance  as  to  the 
Accusative,  which  in  modern  Lan- 
guages (a  few  inftances  excepted)  is  only 
known  from  its  pofition,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  being  fubfequent  to  its  Verb,  in  the 
collocation  of  the  words. 

The  Vocative  we  pafs  over  from  its 
little  ufe,  being  not  only  unknown  to  the 
modern  Languages,  but  often  in  the  an- 
tient  being  fupplied  by  the  Nominative. 

The  Ablative  likewife  was  ufed  by 
the  Romans  only;  a  Cafe  they  feem  to  have 

adopted 
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adopted  to  officiate  with  their  Prepofitions,  Ch.IV. 
as  they  had  deprived  their  Genitive  and 
Dative  of  that  privilege;  a  Cafe  certainly 
not  neceffary,  becaufe  the  Greeks  do  as 
well  without  it,  and  becaufe  with  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves  it  is  frequently  undiftin^ 
guifhed. 


There  remains  the  Nominative, 
which  whether  it  were  a  Cafe  or  no,  was 
much  difputed  by  the  Antients.  The  Pe- 
ripatetics held  it  to  be  no  Cafe,  and  likened 
the  Noun',  in  this  its  primary  and'  original 
Form,  to  a  perpendicular'  Line,  fuch  for 
example,  as  the  line  AB. 
B 


The  Variations  from  the  Nominative,  they 
confidered  as  if  A  B  were  to  fall  from  its 
perpendicular,  as  for  example,  to  A  C,  or 
A  D.  Hence  then  they  only  called  thefe 
T  3  Varia- 
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Oh.  IV.  Variations,  irmmz,  Casus,  Cases,  or 
Fallings.  The  Stoics  on  the  contrary, 
and  the  Grammarians  with  them,  made  the 
Nominative z  Case  alfo.  Words  they  con- 
fidered  (as  it  were)  to  fall  from  the  Mind, 
or  difcurfve  Faculty.  Now  when  a  Noun 
fell  thence  in  its  primary  Form,  they  then 
called  it  nTX22l2  OP0H,  Casus  rec- 
tus,  AN  ERECT,  Or  UPRIGHT  CASE  Or 

Falling,  fuchas  AB,  and  by  this  name 
they  diftinguiflied  the  Nominative.  When 
it  fell  from  the  Mind  under  any  of  its  varia- 
tions, as  for  example  in  the  form  of  a  Ge- 
nitive, a  Dative,  or  the  like,  fuch  varia- 
tions they  called  irmsElS  nAAriAi,  Ca- 
sus OBLIQUI,  OBLIQJUE  CASES,  Or  SIDE- 
LONG Fallings  (fuchas  AC,  or  AD)  in 
oppofition  to  the  other  (that  is  AB)  which 
was  eredt  and  perpendicular  (a).  Hence 
too  Grammarians  called  the  Method  of 
enumerating  the  various  Cafes  of  a  Noun, 
kaizis,  Declinatio,  a  Declension, 

it 


{a)  See  Jmtrwn.  ia  Libr.  de  Intcrpr.  p.  35# 
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it  being  a  fort  of  progrejfive  Defcent  from  Ch.IV, 
the  Nouns  upright  Form  thro  its  various 
declining  Forms,  that  is,  a  Defcent  from 
AB,  to^AC,  AD,  &c. 

Of  thefe  Cases  we  (hall  treat  but  of 
four,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Nominative, 
the  Accusative,  the  Genitive,  and 
the  Dative. 

It  has  been  faid  already  in  the  preced- 
ing Chapter*  that  the  great  Objects  of 
natural  Union  are  Substance  and  At- 
tribute. Now  from  this  Natural  Con- 
ford  arifes  the  Logical  Concord  of  Subject 
and  Predicate,  and  the  Grammatical 
Concord  of  Svbst  antive  and  Attribu- 
tive (&).  '  Thefe  Concords  in  Spfe^cH 
produce  Propositions  and  Sentences, 
as  that  previous  Concord  in  Nature 
produces  natural  Beings.  This  being 
T  4  admitted, 


(b)  See  before,  p.  264. 
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Ch.IV.  admitted,  we  proceed  by  obferving,  that 
when  a  Sentence  is  regular  and  orderly, 
Nature s  Subftance,  the  Logicians  Subject, 
and  the  Grammarian  s  Subftantive  are  all 
.  denoted  by  that  Cafe,  which  we  call  the 
Nominative.  For  example,  C^bsar 
pugnaty  Ms  ftngitur9  Domus  cediftcatur. 
We  may  remark  too  by  the  way,  that  the 
Character  of  this  Nominative  may  be  learnt 
from  its  Attributive.  The  Adtion  implied 
in  pugnat,  fhews  its  Nominative  Cjbsar 
to  be  an  Adtive  efficient  Caufej  thePaffion 
implied  inftngitur,  fhews  its  Nominative 
JEs  to  be  a  Paffive  Subject,  as  does  the 
*  Paflion  in  adificatur  prove  Domus  to  be 
an  Effedt. 

As  therefore  every  Attributive  would 
as  far  as  poflible  conform  itfelf  to  its  Sub- 
ftantive, fo  for  this  reafon,  when  it  has 
Cafes,  it  imitates  its  Subftantive,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  Nominative  alfo.  So  we  find  it 
in  fuch  inftances  as— Cicero  eft  ELO- 
QUENT;   VlTIUM   eft   TURPEj    HoMO^ 

ANIMAL, 
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^nimal,  &c.     When  it  has  no  Cafes,  Ch.IV. 

.  (as  happens  with  Verbs)  it  is  forced  to 
content  itfelf  with  fuch  affimilations  as  it 
has,  thofe  of  Number  and  Perfon  * ;  as 
when  we  fay,  Cicero  loquitur  ;  nos 
loquimurj  Homines  loquuntus. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
make  the  following  obfervations— that  as 
there  can  be  no  Sentence  without  a  Sub- 
Jlantive,  fo  that  Subftantive,  if  the  Sen- 
tence be  regular,  is  always  denoted  by  a 
Nominative — that  on  this  occafion  all  the 
Attributives,  that  have  Cafes,  appear  as 
Nominatives  alfo*— that  there  may  be  a  re- 
gular and  perfedt  Sentence  without  any  of 
the  other  Cafes,  but  that  without  one  Nomi- 
native at  leajl,  this  is  utterly  impoffible. 
Hence  therefore  we  form  its  Character  and 
Defcription — the  Nominative  is  that 
'  Cafe,  without  which  there  can  be  no  regu- 
lar 


*  What  fort  of  Number  and  Perfon  Verbs  have,  fee 
before,  p.  170,  171. 
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Ch.  IV.  lar  (c)  andperfeft  Sentence*     We  arc  no* 
to  fcarch  after  another  Cafe. 


When  the  Attributive  in  any  Sentence 
is  fome  Verb  denoting  A£tion,  we  may  be 
affured  the  principal  Subjiantive  is  fome 
affvve  efficient  Caufe,  So  we  may  call 
Achilles  and  Lyfippus  in  fuch  Sentences  as 
Achilles  vulneravit,  Lyjippus  fecit.  But 
though  this  be  evident  and  clearly  under- 
ftood,  the  Mind  is  ftill  infujpence,  and  finds 
its  conception  incomplete.  Action,  it  well 
knows,  not  only  requires  fome  Agent,  but 
it  mu  ft  have  a  Subjeft  alfo  to  work  on,  and 
it  mull  produce  fome  EffeSt.  It  is  then  to 
denote  one  of  thefe  (that  is,  the  SubjeS 
or  the  EffeSl)  that  the  Authors  of  Lan- 
guage 


(c)  We  have  added  regular  as  well  as  perfefi^hecauk 
there  mzy  be  irregular  Sentences,  which  may  be  perfeR 
without  a  Nominative.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Sentences, 
made  out  of  thofe  Verbs,  called  by  the  Stoics  IL*f  a- 
ropCaj/ifPTa  or  Il«f axxrnyopnfAXTto)  fuch  as  Xwxf  arti 
(AiTctfxtXay  Socratem paenitet)  &c.   See  before,  p.  180. 
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guage  have  deftined  the  Accusative.  Ch.IV*> 
Achilles  vulneravit  Hector  em — here  the 
Accufative  denotes  the  Subjeft.  Lyfippus 
fecit  statuas— — here  the  Accufative 
denotes  the  Effect.  By  thefe  additional 
Explanations  the  Mind  becomes  fatisfied, 
and  the  Sentences  acquire  a  Perfection, 
which  before  they  wanted.  In  whatever 
other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or 
with  Prepofitions,  this  Cafe  may  hdve 
been  ufed,  its  firft  deftination  feems  to 
have  been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence 
therefore  we  {hall  form  its  Character  and 
Defcription— the  Accusative  is  that 
Cafe,  which  to  an  efficient  Nominative  and 
a  Verb  of  ASlion  fubjoins  either  the  EffeSl 
or  the  pajjhe  SubjeSt.  We  have  ftill  left 
the  Genitive  and  the  Dative,  which  wc 
inveftigate,  as  follows. 

It  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter (</),  that  when  the  Places  of  the  No- 
minative 

. ^ 

(d)  See  before,  p.  265. 
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Ch.IV.  minative  and  the  Accufative  are  filled  by 
proper  Subftantives,  other  Subftantives  are 
annexed  by  the  help  of  Prepofitions.  Now, 
though  this  be  fo  farltrue  in  the  modern 
Languages,  that  (a  very  few  inftances  ex- 
cepted) they  know  no  other  method;  yet 
is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  that  from 
reafons  which  we  are  about  to  offer. 

Among  the  various  Relations  of  Sub- 
ftantives denoted  by  Prepofitions,  there 
appear  to  be  two  principal  ones;  and  thefe 
are,  the  Term  or  Point,  which  fomething 
commences  from* and  the  Term  or  Pointy 
which  fomething  tends  to.  Thefe- Re- 
lations the  Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of 
fo  great  importance,  as  to  diftinguifh  them, 
when  they  occurred,  by  peculiar  Termina- 
tions of  their  own,  which  expreft  their 
force,  without  the  help  of  a  Prepojition. 
Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the  Rife  of  the 
antient  Genitive,  and  Dative,  the  Geni- 
tive being  formed  to  exprefs  all  Relations 

xom- 


& 
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^  commencing  from  itfe/f;  the  Dative,  Ch.IV. 
a:  all  Relations  tending  to  itfe/f.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  ftronger  proo£  than  the 
*  Analyfis  of  thefe  Cafes  in  the  modern 
?:  Languages,  which  we  have  mentioned 
,1      already  (e), 

,:  ' 

•"  It  is  on  thefe  Principles  that  they  fay  in 

Greek  —  Atquu  SOT,  l/Styxi  SOI,    Of 

/£**  I  ajk,  To  /£«?  J  g/w.     The  reafon 

1        is,  in  requefts  the  perfon  requefted  is  onp 

r        whom  fomething  is  expedted  from ;    in 

t        donations,  the  perfon  prefented,  is  one 

whom  fomething  paffes  to.     So  again—* 

(f)    Uiroiyfrat  A/Oe,  //  is  made  of  Stone. 

Stone  was  the  paflive  Subjedt,  and  thus 

it  appears  in  the  Genitive,  as  being  the 

Term  from,  or  out  of  which.     Even  in 

Latin,  where  the  Syntax  is  more  formal 

and  ftridt>  we  read— 

Implentur 

[e)  See  (before,  p.  275, 276. 

{/)  Xf  uroi?  -Grtiroinptm,  ^  t*j<pxv\osy  made  of  Gold 
and  Ivory.  So  fays  Paufanias  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
L,  V,  p.  400;    See  alfo  Horn.  Iliad.  £•  574* 
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Ch.IV.      Imp/en fur  veteris  Bacchi,  pinguifquefe- 
rince.  Virg. 

The  old  Wine  and  Venifon  were  the  funds 
or  ftores,  of  or  from  which  they  were 
filled.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  ILvw  t» 
vIoltoq,  is  a  Phrafe  in  Greek ;  and  ye  boh 
de  J'eau,  a  Phrafe  in  French ,  as  much  as 
to  fay,  Itakefome  or  a  certain  part,  from 
or  out  op  a  certain  whole. 

When  we  meet  in  Language  fuch  Ge- 
nitives as  the  Son  of  a  Father ;  the  Father 
of  a  Son  ;  the  PiSlure  of  a  Painter ;  the 
Painter  of  a  Pifture,  &c.  thefe  are  all  Re- 
latives, and  therefore  each  of  them  re- 
ciprocally a  Term  or  Point  to  the  other, 
from  or  out  of  which  it  derives  its  Ef- 
fence;  or  at  leaft  its  Intellection  (g). 

The 


(g)  All  Relatives  are  faid  to  reciprocate,  or  mutually 
infer  each  other,  and  therefore  they  are  often  expreft  by 
this  Cafe,  that  is  to  fey,  the  Genitive.  Thus  Jrjftotle^ 
nwla  Si   t«   ifffa    t*    vfof  itlirfifoil*  Aiyrrai, 

3  •*» 
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The  Dative  >  as  it  implies  Tendency  to,  Ch.IV; 
is  employed  among  its  other  ufes  to4enot$ 
the  Final  Cause,  that  being  the  Caufe 
to  which  all  Events,  not  fortuitous,  may  be 
laid  to  tend.  It  is  thus  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing inftances,  among  innumerable  others* 

Tib  1  fuaveis  dadala  teJlus 
Submittit  jlores*—  Lucrct. 

■    ■   .Tibi  bracbia  contrahit  ardent 
Scorpios—*  Virg.  G.  L 

p— — Tibi  Jerviat  ultima  Hbule. 

Ibidw 

And  fo  much  for  Cases,  their  Origin 
and  Ufe  $  a  Sort  of  Forms,  or  Termina- 
tions, 


oiov  0  ts\&>  fsciroTH  JaA0»,  xj  o  3i<nrori\e  $x\x  itc- 
virus  Xiytrou  twai>  x>  ro  iiirXaciov  n^Cf^9  inr\ok- 
<r*y>  x>  to  upta-v  JWAacna  Jj/kntu.  Omnia  vero^  qua 
font  ad  aUquidj  referuntur  ad  ea>  qua  reciprocantur.  Ut 
fervus  dkitur  deminifervus ;  it  dominus^  ferui  dominus  ; 
menon  duplum>  dimidii  duphm%  it  dimidiumy  dupli  dim- 
.  ilium.    Categor.  C.  VII, 
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Ch.IV.  tions,  which  we  could  not  well  pafs  over, 
from  their  great  importance  (6)  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues ;  but  which 
however,  not  being  among  the  Efientials 
of  Language,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
found  in  many  particular  Languages,  can 
be  hardly  faid  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
our  Inquiry. 

<       ■  ■   * ' 

(b)  Annan  et  illud  obfervatione  dignum  (Meet  nobis  mo- 
iernis  fpirhus  nonnihil  redundat)  antiquas  Lingu&s  pie- 
nds  declinationum^  cafuurn^  conjugationum,  et  ftmtfiumfu- 
iffe ;  modernas,  his  fits  dejlitutasy  plurima  per  prapoft- 
fronts  et  verba  auxiliaria  fegnitir  expedite  ?  Sane f tab 
s  fdis  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipft  fbceamus)  ingenia  pii. 
onim  feculorum  noftris.  fuifle  multo  acutiora  et  fubtw 
lk*u.    Bacon,  de  Augnu  Sciettt.  VI.  i» 


CHAK 
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CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  Inter jeBions — Recapitulation— ' 
Conclufion. 

BESIDES  the  Parts  of  Speech  before  Ch.V. 
mentioned,  there  remains  the  In- 
terjection* Of  this  Kind  among  the 
Greeks  are  *fl,  Orif,  *A/,  &c.  among  the 
Latins,  Ah!  Heu!  Heif  &c.  among  the 
Englijh,  Ah!  Alas!  Fie!  &c.  Thefe 
the  Greeks  have  ranged  among  their  Ad- 
verbs-, improperly,  if  we  confider  the  Ad- 
verbial Nature,  which  always  co-incides 
with  fome  Verb,  as  its  Principal,  and  to 
which  it  always  ferves  in  the  charadter  of 
an  Attributive.  Now  Interjections 
\co-incide  with  no  Part  of  Speech;  but  are 
either  uttered  alone,  or  elfe  thrown  into  a 
Sentence,  without  altering  its  Form,  either 
in  Syntax  or  Signification.  The  Latins 
feem  therefore  to  have  done  better  in  +  fe- 

parating 

t  Vid*  Srrvium  in  Mneid  XII.  v.  486. 

u 
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Ch.V.  parating  them  by  themfelves,  and  giving 
them  a  name  by  way  of  diftindtion  from 
the  reft. 

Should  it  be  afle'd,  if  not  Adverbs, 
what  then  are  they  ?  It  may  be  anfwered, 
not  fo  properly  Parts  of  Speech,  as  adven- 
titious Sounds  5  certain  Voices  of  Na- 
ture, rather  than  Voices  of  Art%  exp ree- 
fing thofe  Paffions  and  natural  Emotions, 
which  fpontaneoufly  arife  in  the  human 
Soul,  upon  the  View  or  Narrative  of  in- 
tereftiqg  Events  {a). 


4$ 


And 


(a)  Interjectiones  a  Gracis  ad  Adverbia  rtfi- 
runtury  atque  eos  fiquitttr  eilam  Boetbius*  Et  refie  fm- 
dem  de  iisy  quando  cafum  rggunt.  JSed  quaruk  eratim 
folum  infer  unturf  ut  nota  affcStu^  vehit  fufpirii  aut  nu* 
tus,  vix  videntur  ad  clajfem  aliquam  pertinen^  ut  que 
NATURALESjtf///  kotje  ;  ran,  aliarum  vocum  inftm^ 
ex  injhtuto  fignificanU  Voff.  de  Anal.  L.  I.  c.  I.  Ik- 
terjectio  ejl  Vox  affeflum  mentis  ftgnificans^  ac  citra 
verbi  opem  fententiam  complens.  Ibid.  c.  3.  Rrfiat  claf- 
ftum  €xtrtmay  Interjectio.      Hujus  eppellatio 
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"  And  thus  we  have  found  that  all  Ch.  V. 
€t  Words  are  either  significant  by 

€€  THEMSELVES,OR  ONLY  SIGNIFICANT, 
U:  "WHEN 


Jimiliterfe  habet  ac  ConjunQionis.  Nam  cum  hac  dicaiur 
Conjunftio,  quia  conjungat;  Inter} eclio  tamen,  non  quia 
interjaeetyfed  quia  intcrjicitur,  nomen  accepit.  Nee  tdmen 
a*  ivip  ejus  efty  ut  interjidatur ',  cum  per  ft  compleatfen-' 
tentiam,  nee  raro  ab  ea  inc'tpiat  oratio.  Ibid.  L«  IV. 
c.  28.  Inter  jectionem  non  effe  partem  Orationisjic 
e/lendo ;  §>uod  naturak  eft,  idem  eft  dfrud  omnes :  Sedge- 
mitus  &F  figna  latitia  idemjunt  apud  omnes :  Sunt  igitur 
natural**.  Si  vero  naturales,  nonfunt  partes  Orationis. 
Nam  ea  partes,  feeundum  Ariflotetem,  ex  inftituto,  non 
naturd,  debent  conftare.     Interjeclionem  Graci  Adverbiis 

n  adnumerant ;  fedfalfo.  Nam  neque,  &c.  SznBt.  Miner. 
L.  L  c.  2.  Interjectionem  Graci  inter  Adverbiq 
ponunt,  quoniam  hac  quoque  vel  aajungitur  verbis,  vet 
verba  ei  fubaudiuntur.  Ut  ft  <&**?— »Papac !  quid  vi- 
feoi—velperfe — fap3t\-—etiam/i  non  addatur,  Miror; 
habet  in  fe  ipfius  verbi  fignijicationem.     Qua  res  maxims 

fecit  Romanarum  artium  Scriptores  feparatim  hone  partem 
ab  Adverbiis  accipere  ;  quia  videtur  affeclum  habere  infefe 
Verbi,  ei  plenum  nwtis  animi  Jigmficationeni,  etiamfi  non 
addatur  Verbum,  demonftrare.  Inter jetlio  tamen  nonfolum 
ilk,  qua  dicunt  Graci  ^itAi«<t^ov,  figruficat  \  fed  etiam 
voces,  qua  cujufcunque  pajponis  animi  pulfu  per  exclama- 
ponem  interjiciuiitt|r.  Prifc,  L.  XV, 
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Ch.  V.  "when  Associated — tbat  tbofe  figni- 
4 f cant  by  tbemfehes,  denote  either  Sub- 
4t  STAticvsorATTKihVTESiandarecall- 
44  ed  for  that  reafon  Substantives  and 
a  Attributives—  that  the  Subftantives 
44  are  either  Nouns  or  Pronouns — tbat 
"  /^Attributives areeither Primary 
"  or  Secondary — that  the  Primary  At- 
44  tributives  are  either  Verbs,  Partici- 
"  ples,  or  Adjectives  ;  the  Secondary, 
"Adverbs  —  Again,  that  the  Parts  of 
44  Speech,  onlyfgnificant  when  ajfociated,  are 
44  either  Definitives  or  Connectives 
44  — that  the  Definitives  are  either  Art i- 
44  cular  or  Pronominal — and  tbat  the 
44  Connectives  are  either  Prepos  i  tions  or 
41  Conjunctions.  m 

ANDthushavewcrefolvedLANGUAGEt 
as  a  Whole  into  its  constituent 
Parts,  which  was  the  firft  thing,  that  wc 
propofed,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Inquiry(^). 

But 

■  ■     >•  ■ ■■  ■  !         I  Jl    ■ 

(b)  See  before,  p.  7. 
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But  now  as  we  conclude,  methinks  I  Ch.  W 
hear  fome  Objedtor,  demanding  with  an 
air  of  pleafentry,  and  ridicule—"  Is  there 
€€  nojpeaking  then  without  all  this  trouble  ? 
€C  Do  we  no(  tali  every  one  of  us,  as  well 
*€  unlearned,  as  learned ;  as  well  poor  Pea-* 
"fants,  as  profound  Philofophers  ?"    We 
may  anfwer  by  interrogating  on  our  part 
—Do  not  thofe  fame  poor  Peafants  uf^ 
thp  Levar  fcpd  the  Wedge,   and  many 
other  Inftruments,  with  much  habitual 
readinefs  ?    And  yet  have,  they  any'  con- 
ception of  thofe  Geometrical  Principles, 
from  which  thofe  Machines  derive  their 
Efficacy  and  Force  ?  And  is  the  Ignorance 
of  thefe  Peafants,  a  reafon  for  others  to 
remain  ignorant;  or  to  render  the  Subjpdl 
a  lefs  becoming  Inquiry .?  Think  of  Ani* 
mals,  and  Vegetables,  that  occur  every 
day— -of  Time,  of  Place;  and  of  Motion 
%  —of  Light,  of  Colours,  and  of  Gravita- 
tion—of our  very  Senfes  and  Intellect 
J>y  which  we  perceive  every  thing  elfe— ♦ 
U  3  .  That 
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Ch.  V.  That  they  arc,  wc  all  know,  and  are 
perfectly  fatisfiid— What  they  are,  is 
a  Subject  of  much  obfcurity  and  doubt. 
Were  we  to  rejeft  this  laft  Qucftion,  bc- 
caufe  wc  are  certain  of  the  firft,  wc  flwold 
banifli  all  Philofophy  at  once  cot  of  the 
World  (c). 

But  a  graver  Obje&or  now  accofts  us. 
«What  (fays  he)  is  the  Utility? 
?*  Whence  the  Profit  9  whereat  be  GainF 
tvery  Science  whatever  (we  may  an- 
fwer)  has  its  Ufe.     Arithmetic  is  excel- 

lent 


ft)  'AXX*  fr*  **AX«  rZv  frku,  a  r*»  fih  v**$* 
tyt\  yvtoppvn&THVy  dytar.oTKTriP  i\  njv  iwUu*  «***{ 
ifrt,  x/yncrK,  *)  i  tmtos,  fjri  i\  pxKXiy  i  Xt99*' 
*Ex»r«  fif  rirup  ro  piv  i%yet%  yiwf  i/w  hj  *r«/*f'- 
bt^roy'  rtg  i\  vri  Irw  dvruv  11  xcixy  rup.Xpfc***' 
rdrcau  opabwai.  *Er«  Si  Si  ri  riov  roiiruv  ^  n  <fW 
to  [Aty  yap  gTyoct  f  *  w  fax***  yyct>(t[A&rarbVX)  ?** 
Vtf&ra'tor    rl  t\  izori  w*3  i  pcihov  xkra/A^uu 
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lent  for  the  gauging  of  Liquors;  Geome-  Ch.V. 
%tyg  for  the  meafuring  of  Eftates ;  Aftf  0- 
**my,  for  the  making  of  Almanacks ; 
*ad  Grammar  perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of 
Bonds  and  Conveyances. 

Thus  much  to  the  Sordid —It  the 
Liberal  alk  for  fomething  better  than 
this,  We  may  anfwer  arid  affure  them  from 
the  beft  authorities,  that  every  Exercife 
of  tfre  Mind  upon  Theorems  of  Science, 
like  generous  and  manly  Exercife  of  the 
Body,  tends  to  call  forth  arid  ftrengthen 
Nature's  original  Vigour.  Be  the  Sub- 
je&  itfelf  immediately  lucrative  or  not, 
the  Nerves  of  Reafon  are  braced  by  the 
mere  Employ,  and  we  become  abler  Ac- 
tors in  the  Drama  of  Life,  whether  our 
Part  be  of  the  bufier,  or  of  the  fedater 
kind. 


U  4  Perhaps 
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Ch.  V.       Pbrhaps  too  there  is  a  PJeafure  even  m 
Science  itfelf,  diftind:  from  any  End,  to 
Which  it  may  be  farther  conducive.    Art 
not  Health  and  Strength  of  Body  defiraWc 
for  their  own  fakes,  tho'  we  happen  not 
to  be  fated  either  for  Porters  or  Draymen  $ 
And  have  not  Health  and  Strength  of 
Jlf/W  their  intrinfic  Worth  alfo,  tho'  not 
condemned  to  the  low  drudgery  of  fordid 
Emolument  ?  Why  fhould  there  not  be 
a  Good  (could  we  have  the  Grace  to  re- 
cognize it)  in  the  mere  Energy  of  our  In- 
tellect, as  much  as  in  Energies  of  lower 
degree  ?  The  Sportfman  believes  there  is 
Good  in  his  Chace  y  the  Man  of  Gaiety, 
in  his  Intrigue ;  eveq  the  Glutton,  in  his 
Meal.     We  mayjuftly  aik  of  thefe,  wfy 
they  purfuefucb  things  $    but  if  they  an- 
fwer,  they  purfue  them,  becaufe  they  are 
Good,  it  would  be  folly  to  afk  them  far- 
ther, why  they  pursue  what  is  Good. 
It  mi§ht  well  in  fuch  cafe  be  replied  on 
* "       "'    !  their 
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their  behalf  (how  ftrarige  fbevcr*  "if  may  Ch;V.' 
at  fi#i%  appear)  A&tf  j^  /i&*r*  tedx  *  0/  fame* 
tbmgGoOD,  njshkb^ms'in  no  +$€&'%'$*« 
FUL,  ^m  #Ar*g\f  */£#/  Pbemfelvei  bmfitf&t 
foffibly  have  exiftehcK  Yw  <hi&:is  ih  faiSIr 
no  more  than  to  aflert,  that' fome* things 
are  fetics,  fome  things  are  Means,  and 
that  if  there  were  no  ^Nbs,  ^icre  cc/uld 
be  oY<JOtirfe  n*  Means.     :        r:* 

* :  4**"*hdfeH  fcem  then  tha  Grand  Qg*f- 
tiori  was,  what-w^ood— that  is  to-fey;1 
.  «&&*/  is  that  which  is  deferable,  not  for 
fimetbing  elfe>  but  for  .itfetfi  for  whe- 
ther it  ,be  the  Ch4ce>  or  the  Intrigue,  or 
the  Meal*  may  be  fairly  questioned,  fincc 
Men  in  each  inftance  are  far  frdm  being 
agreed.  -  •"     *  - ' * 

Ih  the  taiean  tiftie  it  ii  plain  from  daily 
experience,  there-  art  infinite  Pleafiitta, 
Amufemehts,  and  i£>iV*rfions,  fbme  for. 
pumnaer,  others  fdr  Winter ;    fbnw '  for 

Country, 


iid^e$tA  and  -(oft*;,  tifef  c>»  boUte«>u», 
aj&ive*  and  roughs  4  multitude  dirar&kd 
to.  nvcry  tafte,  and,  Which  for  the  tipic  are 
fs^yei;^  perfect  Good,  wfitfa&t  s 

tk>vghtM~*ny  &d*Jlbft  Wyfe  farther 
q&4(inf4.:r$(p9e  Qbfc&sstf,  this  kind  &f« 

alone  that  contemptibk^  Tribe,  who>  fcora 
a  love  to  the  Means  of  life  wholly  forget- 
ting;*^ End,  are  tjftlyhfqr.Aat  jraafou 

.  $fi,  th^re  ty  fuppofe^  then  a  Pleaiiwe, 
a^a^gfoftion,  a  .Good,  a  .Something  yalu- 
afekA^i^i^^idWifl:  y^ew  to  ajynthing 
£u$h*r,  iji  ip  niany:  Qbjeas  of .  the  j(#- 
,  ordinate  kind ;  fhall  we  not  allow  the  (krae 
praife  to  xhefublimejl  of  all  Objeds?  Shall 
TB'&itt.TOfcfcHfT;  tfqneieel  no.  ptea(«res 
ipite&t&gy,  when  $qe  allow  them  ,t9.  $* 
grpfleft  Energies  pf.  Appetite,  and  §tn/fr.£ 
Oi7ifth^^ea}itypfallPkafures>nd.G9<?ds 
.    -1. ..-/'«  were 


I 
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were  to-be  controverted,  may  not  the  In*  Ch.  V* 

tdkftual  9ott  be  defended,  as  rationally  aa 

toy  of  them  ?  Whatever  may  bo  urged  ia 

behalf,  of  the  fcft  Ifor  we  are.  not  now 

arraigning  them)  we  may  fafely  affirm  of 

Intellectual  Good,  that  it  is  "  the 

*€  Good  of  that  Part,  which. i$  moftex- 

"  cellent  within  us;  that  it  is  a  Goodac* 

"  commodated  to  all  Places,  arid  Times  5 

€€  which  neither  depends  on  the  wiU  of 

€€  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of -external 

€t  Fortune;  that  it  is  a  Good,  which  de* 

"  cays  not  with  decaying  Appetites,  but 

"  often  rifes  in  rigour,  when  thofe  are  no 

"more  {d).'P 

There  is  a  Difference,  we-nuiiLoWn, 
between  this  Intdleftual  Virtue,  and  Jlf<?- 
ral  Virtue.  Moral  Virtue,  from,  its 
Employment,  itaay  be  called  more  Hu- 


(d)  See  Vd.  I.  p.  119, 120,  &e. 
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Oh.  V.  man,  as  it  tempers  our  Appetites  to  the 
purpofes  of  human  Life.  But  Intel- 
xectual  Virtue  may  be  furely  called 
more-BiwwE,  if  we  confider  the  Nature 
and  Sublimity  of  its  £nd« 

Indeed- for  Moral  Virtue,  as  it  is  al- 
moft  wholly  converfant  about  Appetites, 
and  Affe&ions,  either  to  reduce  the  natural 
ones  to  a  proper  Mean,  or  totally  to  expel 
the  unnatural  and  vitrous,  it  would  be  im- 
pious to  fuppofe  the  Deity  to  have  oc- 
tafian  for  fuch,  an  Habit,  or  that  any 
work  of  this  kind  ihould  call  for  his  at- 
tention. Yet  God  Is,  and  Lives*  So 
we  are  affured  from  Scripture  it  felf. 
What  "then  may  we  fuppofe  the  Divine 
Life  to  be  ?  Not  a  Life  of  Sleep,  as 
Fables  tell  us  of  Endymion.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  then  to -conjecture  with  a  be- 
aming reverence,  what  more  likely,  than 
AperpetualEnergyop  the  purest 
Intellect  about  the  first,  all- 

comprehensive 
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COMPREHENSIVE  OBJECTS  OP  INTEL-  Ch.  V. 
LECTION,  WHICH  OBJECTS  ARE  NO 
OTHER  THAN  THAT  INTELLECT  IT- 
SELF ?  For  in  pure  Intellection  it 
holds  the  reverfe  of  all  Senfation,  that 
the  pehceiver  and  Thing  per- 
ceived are  always  one  and  the 
same  (e). 

It 

1 

C)    El  UV  BTWf  £\J  tXJU)  «f  H/AflC  WOTt,  0  ®iQ$  *U% 

wit,  x)  ^m  i\  yt  ifrdfxju*  11  yap  Ns  Ivigyiuxy  £«ii* 
*Rxuwc  h,  %  Ivifyact*  m(y$i#  St  n  x*V  auniv,  ixt *wt 
^609  *f/pi  m)  aW*o?.  Qotph  Jt  Toy  9so»  ftvai  £«•» 
«*dw«,  aftro*  art  £«i»  j£  «*«*  rwf^nf  >£  awtf 
iiri^t%  t3  0*«  TOT  TO  y*p  O  0EOS.  Twv 
f*£T«  ra  pur*  A7.  £".  It  is  remarkable  in  Scripture 
that  Cod  is  peculiarly  characterized  as  a  Living 
God,  in  oppofition  to  all  falfe  and  imaginary  Deities, 
of  whom  fomc  had  no  pretentions  to  Life  at  all ;  others 
to  none  higher  than  that  of  Vegetables  or  Brutes ;  and 
the.beft  were  nothing  better  than  iDuftrious  Men,  whofe 
sxiftence  was  circumfcribed  by  the  fixort  period  of  Hu«* 
inanity. 

.....      -."       Tf 


€< 


€( 
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Ch.  V.       It  was  Speculation  of  this  kind  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Nature,  which 
induced  one  of  the  wifeft  among   the 
Antients  to  believe-—"  That  the  Man, 
€€  who  could  live  in  the  pure,  enjoyment 
of  his  Mind,  and  who  properly  culti- 
vated that  divine  Principle,  was  bappieji 
in  himfelf,  and  meji  beloved  by  the  Gods. 
"  For  if  the  Gods  had  any  regard  to 
"  what  pall  among  Men  (as  it  appeared 
"  they  had)  it  was  probable  they  fliould 
€€  rejoice  in  that  which  was  moft  excellent, 
and  by  nature  the  mojl  nearly  allied  t* 
tbemftlwsi    and,  as  this  was  Mind, 
that  they  fhould  requite  the  Man,  whp 
*€  moft  loved  and  honoured  This,  both 
€€  from  his  regard  to  that  which  was 

«  dear 


To  the  paflage  above  quoted,  may  be  added  another, 
which  immediately  precedes  it.  'Autov  it  votX  i  w 
**r«  ptTciXi^/iv  Ttf  vofirtt*  ¥onro;  yip  ylvtrou,  $iy[&- 
*w  ^  nw*  Sn  TATTON  NOTZ  KAI  NOHTON. 

12 


€€ 
€€ 
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€€  dear  to  themfelves,  and  from  his  ad-  Ch.  V. 
4€  ing  a  Part,  which  was  laudable  and 
«  right  (f)r 

And  thus  in  all  Science    there  is 

fomething  valuable  for  itfelf,  becaufe  it 

contains  within  it  fomething  which  is 
divine. 


(f)  W#x#  Nmia*x;  rl  K'.  juf  •  %. 


End  of  the  Second  Book* 
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V 

HE  R  M  E   S 

OR  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 

CONCERNING  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR.     * 

BOOK     III. 

C  H  A  P.     I. 

IntroduSiion—Divifion  of  the  Subjett  into  ' 
ite  principal  Parts. 

SOME  things  the  Mind  performs    Ch.I. 
thro*  the  Body  j    as  for  example, 
the  various  Works  and  Energies  of  . 
Art*     Others  it  performs  without  fuch 
Medium ;  as  for  example,  when  it  thinks, 
and  reafons,  and  concludes.     Now  tho* . 
the  Mind,  in  either  cafe,  \may  be  called 
the  Principle  or  Source,  yet  are  thefe  laft 
X  more 
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Ch.I.    liiore  properly  ///  own  peculiar  A<5is,  as 
L  ~-~J    being  immediately  referable  to  its  own 
innate  Powers,     And  thus  is  Mind  ul- 
timately the  Caufe  of  all ;  of  every  thing 
at  leaft  that  is  Fair  and  Good. 

,  Among  thofe  A<5ts  of  Mind  more  im- 
mediately its  owny  that  of  mental  Separa- 
tion may  be  well  reckoned  one.  Corporeal 
Separations,  however  accurate  otherwife, 
are  in  one  refpedt  incomplete,  as  they  may 
be  repeated  without  end.  The  fmalleft 
Limb,  fevered  fcomihe  fmalleft  Animal- 
cule (if  we  could  fuppofe  any.  inftrament 
equal  to  fuch  dilTe&ion)  has  ftill  a  triple 
Extenfion  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
nefs ;  has  a  figure,  acolour,  with  perhaps 
many  other  qualities.;-  and  fo  will  continue 
tcrhave,  tho*  thus  divided  to  infinity.  But 
(a)  the  JW/Wfurmounts  all  power  of  Con- 
cretion, 


-  (a)  Itaque  Natura  facienda  eft  p'orfus  Salutio  bt  Sepa- 
rate j  non  per  Igmm  certe,  fed  per  Mentem^  tanquam  ig- 
nem  divinum.    Bacon.  Organ,  Lib,  II.  1 6. 
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tretion,  and  can  place   in   the   fimpleft    CH.I. 
manner  every  Attribute  by  itfelf ;  convex   u-v-- ' 
without  concave ;  colour  without  fuper- 
ficies ;  fuperficies  without  Body;  and  Body 
without  its  Accidents;  as  diftindkly  each 
one,  as  tho'  they  had  never  been  united. 

And  thus  it  is  that  it  penetrates  into  the 
yeCeffe^of  all  things,  not  only  dividing 
them,  as  Wholes,  into  their  more  conjpicuons 
Farts,  but  perfifling,  till  it  even  feparate 
thole  Elementary  Principles,  which,  being 
blended  together  after  a  more  myfterious 
manner,  are  United  in  the  minuteft  Part, 
as  much  as  in  the  migbtiejl  Whole  (6) . 

Now  if  Matter  and  Form  are  among 
thefe  Elements,  and  deferve  perhaps  to  be 
efteemtd  as  the  principal  among  them,  it 
may  not  be  foreign  to  the  Defign  of  this 
Treatife,  to  feek  whether  thefe,  or  any 
things  analogous  to  them,  may  be  found  in 
X  2  Speech 

(b)  See  bdow,  p.  312, 
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Ch.  I.    Speech  or  Language  (c).  This  there- 
**" v—;   fore  we  fhall  attempt  after  the  following 
method. 

Every 


.(c)  See  before,  p.  2.  7.  Matter,  and  Form  (in 
Greek  T  AH  and  EIAOZ)  were  Terms  of  great  im- 
port in  the  days  of  antient  Ehilofc^hy,  when  things 
were  fcrutinized  rather  at  their  beginning 'fHari  at  their 
End.  They  have  been  but  little  regarded)  "by  modem 
Philofophy,  which  almoit  wholly  employs  itfelf  about 
.  the  laft  order  of  Subitance,  that  is  to  fay,  the  tangible, 
corporeal  or  concrete,  and  which  acknowledges  no  fepara- 
tions  even  in  this,  but  thole  made  by  mathematical  In- 
struments or  Chemical  Procqfs. 

*    The  original  meaning1  of  the  Word  TAH,  was 
Sylva,  a  Wood.     Thus  Horner^ 

TffjUf  $  Z£ZX  fXCCXgX  x,  TAIi, 

^o<^<^|rtnr,  diet* ut our  1  rWa^awtft  icutcu 

As  Neptune  pa/1,  the  Aiountaim  and  the  Wood 
TremlUd  beneath  the  Gg<F s  immortal  Feet. 

Hence  as  Wood  was  perhaps  the  firft  and  moft 
ufeful .  kind  of  Materials,  the  Word  "TAn,  which  de- 
noted it,  carnc  to  be  by  degrees  extended,  and  at  length 
to  denote  Matter  or.  Materials  in  general.  In 
this  fenfe  Brafs  was  called  the"TA»i  or  Adatter  of  a  Sta- 
tue j  Stone,  the  ,;TA»  or  Matter  of  a  Pillar  ;  and  fo  in 
other  inftances.     The  Platonic  Chakidiusy  and  other 

Authors 
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Every  thing  in  a  manner,  whether  Ch.I. 

natural  or  artificial;  is  in  its  conftitution  v— >rW 

COm- 


Authors  of  the  latter  Latinity  ufe  Sylva  under  the 
fame  extended  and  comprehenfive  Signification. 

Now  as  the  Species  of  Matter .  here  mentioned, 
(Stone,  Metal,  Wood,  &c.)  occur  moft  frequently  in 
common  life,  and  are  all  nothing  more  than  natural 
Subftances  or  Bodies,  hence  by  the  Vulgar,  Matter 
and  Body  have  been  taken  to  denote  the  fame  thing ; 
Material  to  mean  Corporeal;  Immaterial^  Incorporeal, 
&c*  But  this  was  not  the  Sentiment  of  Philofophers 
of  old,  by  whom  the  Term  Matter  was  feldonrufed 
under  fo  narrow  an  acceptation.  By  thefe,  every 
thing  was  called  TAH,  or  Matter,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  which  was  eapable  of  becoming 
fonuthing  elfe^  or  of  being  moulded  into  fomcthing  elfey 
whether  from  the  operation  of  Art,  of  Nature,  or  a 
higher  Caufe. 

In  this  fenfe  they  not  only  called  Brafs  the*TAu  of 
a  Statue,  and  Timber  of  a  Boat,  but  Letters  and 
Syllables  they  Called  the  c'TAa«  of  Words ;  Words  or 
fimple  Terms,  the^TAa*  of  Proportions  ;  and  fyropo- 
fitions  themfelves  the*TAai  of  Syllogifms.  *  The  Stoics 
held  all  things  out  of  our  own  power  (ra  ix  if*  ^iV) 
fuch  as  Wealth  and  Poverty,  Honour  and  Difhonour, 
X3  Health 


3io 
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Ch.  I.    compounded  of  fomething  Common,  and 
**-*-**   fomething  Pec  u  l  i  ar  j  of  fomething  Com- 

tH0fi9 


Health  and  Sicknefe,  Life  and  Death,  to  be  the  "TAou, 
or  Materials  of  Virtue  &r  Moral  Goodnefs^  which  had  its 
eflence  in  a  proper  condud  with  refpe&  to  all  thcfc, 
( Vid.  Arr.  Epi&.  L.  I.  c.  29.  Alfo  Vol.  the  firft  of 
rhefe  mifcellaneous  Treatifes,  p.  187,  309,  M.  Ant. 
XII.  29.  VII.  29.  X.  18, 19,  where  the  'TAixJ*  and 
'AiTiwis;  are  oppofed  to  each  other).  The  Peripatetics^ 
tho'  they  exprefsly  held  the  Soul  to  be  aro/*ar«£,  or 
Incorporeal^  yet  ftill  talked  of  g  Naff  'TAixoc,  a  mate- 
rial Mind  or  InteUecl.  This  to  modern  Ears  may  pof- 
fibly  found  fomewhat  harfhly.  Yet,  if  we  tranflate  the 
Words,  Natural  Capacity  and  confider  them  as  only 
denoting  that  original  and  native  Power  of  Intellection, 
which  being  previous  to  all  human  Knowledge,  is  yet 
neceflary  to  its  reception  j  Acre  feems  nothing  then  to 
remain,  that  can  give  us  offence.  And  fo  much  for 
the  Idea  of  TAH,  or  Matter.  See  Alex.  Apbred. 
ie  Anim.  p.  144/  b.  145.  Arift.  Mctaph.  p.  121,  122, 
141.    Edit.  Sylb.  Prod,  in  Euclid,  p.  22,  23. 

As  to  EI  A  02,  its  original  meaning  was  that  of 
Form  or  Figure,  confidcred  as  denoting  vifbk  Sym- 
metry, and  Proportion;  and  hence  it  had  its  name  from 
ETSeo  to  fee^  Beauty  of  perfon  being  one  of  the  noblcft, 
and  moft  excellent  Objedb  of  Sight.     Thus  Euripidcsy 

Ilf WTCV  fxtv  Ei^oc  a%iov  rvgxmiof. 

Pair  Form  to  Empire  gave  the  fr/l  pretence. 

Now 
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mon,  and  belonging  to  many  other  things ;    Ch.  I. 
and  of  fomething  Peculiar,  by  which  it 

is 


Now  as  the  Form  or  Figure  of  vifible  Beings  tended 
principally  to  diflinguijh  them,  and  to  give  to  each  its 
Name  and  Eflejice;  hence  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
whatever  of  any  kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal) 
was  peculiar,  eflential,  and  diftin&ive,  fo  as  by  its 
acceffion  to  any  Beings,  as  to  its  "TAn  or  Matter,  to 
mark  them  with  a  Character,  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore, was  called  by  the  Antients  EIA02  or  Form. 
Thus  not  only  the  Shape  given  to  the  Brafs  was  called 
the  Tfifos  or  Form  of  the  Statue ;  but  the  Proportion  af- 
jigned  to  the  Drugs  was  the  Etfos  or  Form  of  the  Me-. 
dicine ;  the  orderly  Motion  of  the  human  Body  was  the 
ETJof  or  Form  of  the  Dance  ;  the  juft  Arrangement  of 
the  Proportions,  the  E7fog  or  Form  of  the  Syllogifm, 
In  like  manner  the  rational  and  accurate  Conducl  of  a 
wife  and  good  man,  in  all  the  various  Relations  and  Oc- 
currences of  life,  made  that  Eliog  or  /ir^Vdefcribed  • 
by  Gcero  to  his  Son,-*-FoRMAM  quidam  ipfam,  Marce 
fliy  et  tanquam  faciem  Hon  est  i  vules  ;  qua,  ft  oculis 
cerneretur,  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  fa* 
pientia,  &c.     De  Offic.  L 

Wd  may  go  farther  ftill — the  supreme  Intel- 
ligence, which  panes  thro'  all  things,  and  which  is 
the  fame  to  our  Capacities,  as  Light  is  to  our  Eyes, 
X  4  this 
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Ch.I.    is  diftinguifhed,  and  mad?  to  be  its  true 
and  proper  felf. 

Hence 


this  fupreme  Intelligence  has  been  called  EIAOS 
EIAX2N,  the  Form  of  Forms,  as  being  the 
Fountain  of  all  Symmetry,  of  all  Good,  and  of  all 
Truth ;  and  as  imparting  to  every  Being  thofe  ejfentioi 
and  dijlinttive  Attributes,  which  make  it  to  be  itfelfc  and 
not  any  thing  elfe. 

And  fo  much  concerning  Form,  as  before  concern- 
ing Matter.      We  fhall  only%  add,   that  it  is  in 
the  uniting  of  thefe,  that  every  thing  generable  be-, 
gins  to  exift ;    in  their  feparating,  to  peri/by  and  be  at 
an  end—  that  while  the  two  co-exift,  they  co-exift 
not  by  juxta-pojitiony  like  the  ftones  in  a  wall,  but 
by  a  more  intimate  Co-incidence^  complete  in  the  mi- 
nuteft  part— that  hence,  if  we  were  to  perfift  in  di- 
viding any  fubftance  (for  example  Marble)  to  infinity, 
there  would  ftill  remain  after  every  fe&ion  both  Matter 
and  Formy  and  thefe  as  perfe&Iy*  united,  as  before  the 
Divifion  began — laftly,  that  they  are  both  pre-exiftent 
to  the  Beings,  which  they  conftitate  ;  the  Matter  being 
to  be  found  in  the  world  at  large ;  thfe  Form>  if. artifi- 
cial, pre-cxifting  within   the  Artificer^  or  if  natural, 
within  the  fupreme  Caufe^  the  Sovereign  Artift  of  the 
Univerfe, 

—Pulcbrum  pulcherrimus  ipfe 
Murium  mente  gerens,  fimilique  in  imagine  formate* 

Even 
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to  Ch.L 

Hence  Language,  if  compared  ac- 
ei:       cording  to  this  notion  to  the  murmurs  of 

a  Foun- 


Even  without  fpeculating  fo  high  as  this,  we  may  fee 
among  all  animal  and  vegetable  Subftances,  the  Form 
pre-exifting  in  their  immediate  generating  Caufe ;  Oak 
being  the  parent  of  Oak,  Lion  of  Lion,  Man  of  Man, 

Cicero's  account  of  thefe  Principles  is  as  follows. 

Matter* 
Sed  fubjcftam  putant  omnibus  fine  ulla  Jpecie,  atque  ca~ 
rentem  omni  ilia  qualitate  (faciamus  enim  traflando  uftta- 
tius  hoc  verbum  et  trjtijis)  materiam  quondam,  ex  qua 
omnia  exprejfa  atque  effifta  fint :  (qu<e  tota  omnia  accipert 
poffh,  omnibufque  modis  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte)  eoqtte 
etiam  interire,  non  in  nihilum,  &c.     Acad.  I.  8. 

Form. 

Sed  egoficftatuo,  nihil  ejfe  in  utto  genere  tarn  pulchrumj 
quo  non  pulchrius  id  Jit,  unde  iUua\  ut  ex  ore  aliquo,  quafi 
imago,  exprimatur,  quod  neque  oculis,  neque  auribus,  neque 
ullofenfu  per  dpi  poteft :  cogitatione  tantum  et  mente  complec- 

timur. Has  rerum  formas  appellat  Ideas  tile  non 

intelUgendi  folum,  fed  etiam  dicendi  graviffimus  auftor  et 
magijler,  Plato  :  eafque  gigni  negat,  et  aitfemper  ejfe,  ac 
ratione  et  intelligentid  contineri :  ceetera  nafci,  occiderej 
Jluere,  labi\  nee  diutius  ejfeuno  et  eodemjlatu.    ^uidquid 
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a  Fountain,  or  the  dafliings  of  a  Catarad, 
has  in  common  this,  that  like  them,  it  is 
a  Sound.  But  then  on  the  contrary  it  has 
in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  thofe  Sounds 
have  no  Meaning  or  Signification,  to  Lan- 
guage a  Meaning  or  Signification  u 
ejfential.     Again,  Language,  if  compared 
to  the  Voice  of  irrational  Animals,  has  in 
common  this,  that  like  them,   it  bos  a 
Meaning.     But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  them,  that  whereas 
the  Meaning  of  thofe  Animal  Sounds  is 
derivedyhw*  Nature,  that  of  Language 
is  derived,  not  from  Nature,  hut  from 
Compact  (</). 

From 


eft  igitur^  de  quo  ratione  el  via  dijputetury  id  eft  aduhimam 
fui  generis  Formam  fpeciemque  redigendum.  Cic.  ad  M. 
Brut.  Orat. 

(d)  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  juft  reafon)  in  all 
their  definitions  as  well  of  Words  as  of  Sentences, 
made  it  a  part  of  their  character  to  be  fignificant  xari 
€v*M*%vt  by  Compatt.  See  Arijfot.  de  Interp.  c.  2.  4. 
£octhl;i<  tranflatcs  the  Words  kxtx  cvvfjww,  ajfhiri* 
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From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  Ch.I. 
Language,  taken  in  the  taoft  compre- 
henfive  view,  implies  certain  Sounds,  Zon- 
ing certain  Meanings  \  and  that  of  thefe 
two  Principles,  the  Sound  is  as  the 
Matter,  common  (like  other  Matter) 
to  many  different  things ;  the  Meaning 
as  that  peculiar  and  chara&eriftic  Form, 
by  which  the  Nature  or  EfTence  of  Lan- 
guage becomes  complete. 


turn,  or  fecundum  placitum,  and  thus  explains  them  in  his 
-  comment — Secundum  placitum  vero  eft,  quod  fe- 
cundum quondam  pojhionem,  placitumque  pcneniis  aptatur  ; 
nullum  enim  nomen  naturaliter  conftitutum  eft,  tuque  un- 
quarry  ftcut  fubjefta  res  a  naturd  ejiy  it  a  quoque  a  naturA 
veniente  vocabulo  nuncupatur.  Sed  hominum  genus,  quod 
et  rationtj  et  or  at  tone  vigertty  nomina  pofuit,  eaque  quibus 
libuit  Uteris  fyUabtfque  conjungens,  fingulis  fubjeftarum 
rerum  fubftantiis  dedit*  Birth,  in  Lib.  de  Interpret* 
p.  308. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAP,     II. 

Upon  the  Matter,  or  common  Subject  of 
Language. 

Ch.II.  fnpiHE  YAH  or  Matter  of  Lan- 
JL  gu age  comes  firft  to  be  confider- 
ed,  a  Subject,  which  Order  will  not  fuf- 
fer  us  to  omit,  but  in  which  we  (hall  en- 
deavour to  be  as  concife  as  we  can.  Now 
this  TAH  or  Matter  is  Sound,  and  Sound 
is  that  Senfation  peculiar  to  the  Senfe  of 
Hearing 9  when  the  Air  bath  felt  a  Per- 
cuffion,  adequate  to  the  producing  fucb  Ef- 

As 


(a)  This  appears  to  be  Prifcian'%  Meaning  when  he 
fays  of  a  Voice,  what  is  more  properly  true  of  Sound 
in  general,  that  it  i$—fuumfenftbile  auriunu>  id  eft*,  quod 
proprii  auribus  accidit.     Lib.  I.  p.  537. 

The  following  account  of  the  Stoics,  which  refers 
the  caufe  of  Sound  to  an  Undulation  in  the  Air  propa- 
gated circularly,  as  when  we  drop  a  ftone  into  a  Cittern 
of  water,  feems  to  accord  with  the  modern  Hypothefis, 

and 
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As  the  Caufes  of  this  Percuflion  arc  Ch.  IL 
various,  fb  from  hence  Sound  derives  the 
Variety  of  its  Species* 

Farther,  as  all  thefe  Caufes  are  either 
Animal  or  Inanimate,  fo  the  two  grand 
Species  of  Sounds  are  likewife  Animal  or 
Inanimate. 

There  is  no  peculiar  Name. for  Sound  ^ 
Inanimate  -y  rior  even  for  that  of  Animals, 
when  made  by  the  trampling  of  their  Feet, 
the  fluttering  of  their  Wingls,  or  any  other 
Caufe,  which  is  merely  accidental.     But 

that, 


*nd  to  be  as  plaufible  as  any— 'Axoufiv  tlf  tk  /a£t«£u 

*QCUfOtlfuSr?lTOl  XVfAOtTOVfAiVX,   x)  T«K   oZxQOtTs  TTflOff- 

wMovTOt,  (is  xvpotrxTou  to  iv  tv  is^afAtyvi  vivp  xaroc 
xuxAov;  uV3  t5  j/aCAji&iVtos  Xlfa—Porri  audire,  cum 
•J,  qui  medius  inter  loquentemy  et  audientem  eft^  aer  verbe- 
ratur  orbicuiariter,  deinde  agitatus  auribus  influit^  quemad- 
modum  et  ci/lern*  aqua  per  orhes  inject*  agitatur  bpide, 
Diog.  Lflert.  VII, 
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Ch.  II.  that,  which  they  make  by  proper  Organs, 
in  confequence  of fotne  Senfatitfn  or  invar i 
Impulfe,  fuch  Animal  Sound  is  called  a 

Voice* 

As  Language  therefore  implies  that 
Sound  called  Human  Voice  ;  we  may 
perceive  that  to  know  the  Nature  and 
Towers  of  the  Human  Voice  y  is  in  fad  to 
know  the  Matter  or  common  Subjeft  of 
Language. 

Now  the  Voice  of  Man,  and  it  ihould 
feem  of  all  other  Animals,  is  formed  by 
certain-Organs  between  the  Mouth  and 
the  Lungs,  and  which  Organs  maintain 
the  intercourfe  between  thefe  two.  The 
Lungs  furnifh  Air,  out  of  which  the 
Voice  is  formed  $  and  the  Mouth,  when 
the  Voice  is  formed,  ferves  to  publifli  it 
abroad. 

What  thefe  Vocal  Organs  precifely 

*rc,  is  not  in  all.rcfpe&s  agreed  by  Philo- 

3  ibphers 
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fophers  and  Anatomifts.  Be  this  as  it  Ch.II. 
will,  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  primary  and 
Jlmp/e  Voice  is  completely  formed,  before  ever 
it  react  the  Mouthy  and  can  therefore  (as 
well  as  Breathing)  find  a  Paffage  t^ro*  the 
Npfef  when  the  Mouth  is  fo  far  ilopt,  a* 
to  prevent  the  leaft  utterance* 

Now  pure  &ndfmp/eVoicE,  being  thus 
produced,  is  (as  before  was  *  obferved) 
tranfmitted to  the  Mouth.  Here  then,  by 
means  of  certain  different  Organs,  which 
do  not  change  its  primary  Qualities,  but 
only  fuperadd  qthers,  it  receiyes  the  Form 
§r  Character  ^Articulation.  For 
Articulation  is  in  fadt  nothing  elfe, 
than  that  Form  or  Char  after,  acquired  to 
jimpk  Voice,  by  means  of  the  Mouth  and 
its  feveral  Organs,  the  Teeth,  the  Tongue, 
the  Lips,  &c.  The  Voice  is  not  by  Ar- 
ticulation made  more  grave  or  acute,  more 
loud  or  foft  (which  are  its  primary  Qua- 
lities) but  it  acquires  to  thefe  Characters 

certain 
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Ch.  II.  certain  others  additional,  which  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  exijl  along  ninth  them  (£). 

Thb 

(b)  The  feveral  Organs  above  mentioned  not  only 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  Speech,  but  thofe  very  different 
ones  likewife  of  Majlieation  and  Respiration  \  fo  fruga! 
is  Nature  in  thus  affigning  them  double  duty,  and  fo 
careful  to  maintain  her  character  of  doing  nothing  in 
vain. 

He,  that  would  be  informed,  how  much  better  the 
Parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  for  Difcourft  in  Man, 
who  is  a  Difcurfiue  Animal,  than  they  are  in  other  Ani- 
mals, who  are  not  fo,  may  confult  Ariflotk  in  his  Trea- 
tife  de  Animal  Part.  Lib.  II.  c.  17.  Lib.  III.  c.  1.  3. 
De  Animd.  L.  II.  c.  8.  §  23,  &c.     / 

And  here  by  the  way,  if  fuch  Inquirer  be  of  a  Genius 
truly  modern,  he  may  poffibly  wonder  how  the  Phiio? 
fopher,  confidering  (as  it  is  modeftly  phrafed)  the  Age 
in  which  he  lived,  fhould  know  To  much,  and  realbn 
fo  well.  But  if  he  have  any  tafte  or  value  for  antient 
literature,  he  may  with  much  jufter  caufe  wonder  at  the 
Vanity  of  his  Contemporaries,  who  dream  all  Philofo- 
phy  to  be  the  Invention  of  their  own  Age,  knowing  no- 
thing of  thofe  Antients  ftill  remaining  for  their  perufal, 
.tho'  they  are  fo  ready  on  every  occafion  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  themfelves. 

The  following  account  from  Ammonius  will  fliew 
whence. the  Notions  in  this  chapter  are  taken,  and 

what 
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The  Jimplejl  of  thcfe  new  Characters  Ch.  II. 
are  thofc  acquired  thro'  the  mere  Openings " 

•  of 

-what  authority  we  have  to  diftinguifh  Voice  from 
mere  Sound  %  and  articulate  .Voice  from  sim- 
ple Voice.  <* 

4X1NH  i\,  $/g$os  i£  i^vy^a  yivo^fvo?,  %tkv  Sux  rJi< 
CVfoXif  th  Sdgctxos  IxfiAiGo/xiW  aVo  tb  zwivfAovos  5 

X11^  *f  Tijf  »*,  x^  rn  virt(M>  tjtoi  tw  yapyaptSvi,  Xj" 

f  *P«  Of jt*?JV  Tiff  lJ/U^tfff*  OTTfp  tar*  T«y  Ifxm&fZir  zrxgx 

tok  /fcstrtxoiV  x<z\s(aww  S^yMuv  <rv/ut£au>u,  oiov  auAuy 
pj  frupiyyw**  th*  "  yAttiliK,  x}  tw*  liirrmy  x)  ^i»- 
*««*  Vfof  jbiiy  THN  AIAAEKTON  ivayxaluy  ovtw, 
trf qc  ft  THN  'AIIAHS  fcfltNHN  a  waVrw*  <ru/a- 
€*)i\oi*ivw»—Eftque  Sosu  Syiflus  aeris  qui  audit u  fen- 
titur :  Vox  ao/am  ^?  J&mtf,  y  ««»  animam  edit,  cum  per 
thoracis^compreffionem  aer  attraclus  a  pubnonly  elifus  ftmul 
totus  in  arteriam>  quam  ajperam  vocanty  et  palatum,  out 
gurgulionem  impingity  it  ex  i&ufinum  quendam  JenJibiUm 
pro  animi  quodam  impetu  perficit.  Id  quod  in  inflrumentis 
qua  quia  inflanty  ideo  i/*Tnvf  a  a  mufieis  dicuntury  ufu 
venitx  ut  in  titiisy  ac  JiftuUs  contingity  cum  lingua^  dentesy 
hbiaque  ad  Uqutlam  necejfaria  finty  ad  vocem  veto  JhnpS- 
am  hon  ommno  conferant.  Amman,  in  Lib.  de  Intepr. 
p.  25.  b.  VicL  etiam  fioerbaavc  Inftitut.  Medic.  Seft. 
626.  630. 

Y  It 
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of  the  Mouthy  as  thefe  Openings  differ  in 
giving  the  Voice  a  Paflage.  It-is  the  Va- 
riety of  Configurations  in  thefe  Openings 
only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the 
feveral  Vowels  ;  and  hence  it  is  they  de- 
rive their  Name,  by  being  thus  eminently 
Vocal  (c),  and  eafy  to  be  founded  of  tbem- 
felves  alone. 

Th  e  r  e  are  other  articulate  Forms,  which 
the  Mouth  makes  not  by  mere  Openings, 
but  by  different  Contacts  of  its  different 
parts ;  fuch  for  inftance,  as  it  makes  by 
the  Jun&ion  of  the  two  Lips,  of  the  Tongue 

with 


It  appeals  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to  the  notion  of 
the  Peripatetics)  ufed  the  word  *X1NH  to  denote  Sound 
in  general.  They  defined  it  therefore  to  be — T©  fAw 
durQiTov  axon!)  which  juftifies  the  definition  given  by 
Prifcian^  in  the  Note  preceding.  Animal  Sound 
they  defined  to  be — 'Aijp,  ixo  of/***  wwAny/awof,  Air 
ftruck  (and  fo  made  audible)  by  fame  animal impulfe ;  and 
Human  or  Rational  Sound  they  defined— rfE»o^- 
6f  of  Xy  avo  SitoyoioLS  £*w spit ofxivnj  Sound  articulate  ami 
derived  from  the  difcurfwe  faculty.  &;0g.  Laert.WL  $$. 

(c)  *I2NHENTA.' 
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with  the  Teeth*  of  the  Tongue  With  the  Ch,n. 
Palate,  and  the  like. 

Now  as  all  thefe  feveral  Contafts,  un- 
lefs  fome  Opening  of  the  Mouth  either 
immediately  precede,  or  immediately  fol- 
low, would  rather  occafion  Silence,  than 
to  produce  a  Voice  »  hence  it  is,  that  with 
fome  fuch  Opening,  either  previous  or 
fubfequent,  they  are  always  con  netted. 
Hence  alio  it  is,  that  the  Articulations  Jo 
produced  are  called  Consonant,  becaufe 
they  found  not  of  themfelves,  and  from 
their  own  powers,  but  at  all  times  in  com* 
pony  with  fome  auxiliary  Vowel  {d) , 

There  are  other  fubordinate  Diftinc- 
1  tions   of  thefe   primary    Articulations, 
which  to  enumerate  would  be  foreign  to 
the  defign  of  this  Treatife. 

It  is  enough  to  obferve,  that  they  are 
all  denoted  by  the  common  Name  of  Ele* 

Y  Z  MENT 

"■'  '    — W^***"  I    I     I    ■  I  I         II  I       1111,1 
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Ch.II.  ment  [e)f  in  as  much  as  every  Articu- 
lation of  every  other  kind  is  from  them  de- 
rived, and  into  them  refolved.  Under  their 
Jmalleji  Combination  they  produce  a  Sylla- 
ble; Syllables  properly  combined  produce 
a  Word;  Words  properly  combined  pro- 
duce a  Sentence;  and  Sentences  properly 
combined  produce  an  Oration  or  Difcourfc. 

And  thus  it  is  that  to  Principles  appa- 
rently £o  trivial  {f)>  as  about-  twenty  plain 

ele- 

(e)  The  Stoic  Definition  of  an  £  lement  is  as  fol- 
lows—Er'  is  roixjuw)  «£  ou  crfwr*  yivtrai  T«yw 
pivot,  *J  lis  0  i<r^«*wv,aVaXu£Tai.  An  ELEMENT  is 
that,  out  of  which,  as  their  firft  Principle,  things  gene- 
rated  are  made,  and  into  which,  as  their  loft  remains,  tkj 
are  refohedZ  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  176.  What  Jbi/Ut 
fays  upon  ELEMENTS>with  refpe£t  to  the  Subjefl  hot 
treated,  is  worth  attending  to — #wv5k  r*»;t"*'  '£  w 
cvyxiirou  i  p«vi,  h)  fU  »  SiaiptTrai  tc^arct9  hut* 
Si  {JWttT  tU  otxkoLt  f«y«j  trigac  tw  Is  fit  olvrSv*  7* 
Elements  of  articulate  Voice  are  thofe  things, 
out  of  which  the  Voice  is  ^compounded;  and  ifitotvbich^  os 
its  kfl  remains,  it  is  divided  \  the  Elements  thenfehes  U- 
ing  no  farther  divifhle  into  other  articulate  Voices,  £fftfm 
wg  in  Species  from  them.   -Metaph.  V,  c.  3.     . 

(f)  The  Egyptians  paid  divine  Honours  to  the  A- 
ventor  of  Letters^  and  Regulator  *f  Language,  whom 

they 


•    I 
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elementary  Sounds,  we  owe  that  variety  Ch.II. 
of  articulate  Voices,  which  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  explain  the  Sentiments  of  fo  in- 
numerable a  Multitude,  as  fill  the  prefent 
and  paft  Generations  of  Men. 

It 

-1 — * —  -  -       ■ 

they  called  Theuth.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  wor- 
fhipped  under  the  Name  of  Hermes,  and  reprefented 
commonly  by  a  Head  alone  without  other  Limbs,  (landing 
upon  a  quadrilateral  Bafts.  The  Head  itfelf  was  that 
ofd  beautiful  Youth,  having  on  it  a  Petafus,  or  Bonnet, 
adorned  with  two  Wings. 

There  was  a  peculiar  reference  in  this  Figure  to  the 
EPMH2  AOri02,  the  Hermes  of  Lan- 
guage or  Discourse.  He  poflefled  no  other  part 
ef  the  human  figure  but  the  Head,  becaufe  no  other 
was  deemed  requifite  to  rational  Communication.  Words 
at  die  fame  time,  die  medium  of  this  Communication, 
being  (as  Honter  well  defcribes  them)  E^ria  Tsflifosvra3 
Winged  Words,  were  reprefented  in  their  Velocity  by  the 
Wings  of  his  Bonnet. 

Let  us  fuppoje  fuch  a  Hermes,  having  the  Front  of 
bis  Bafts  (the  uftjal  place  for  Infer  iptions)  adorned  with 
fome  old  Alphabet,  and  having  a  Veil  flung  acrofs,  by  which 
that  Alphabet  is  partly  covered.  Let  a  You  th  Ije  feen 
drawing  off  this  Veil\  and  a  Nymph,  near  the  Youth, 
tranferibing  what  She  there  difcovers. 

Such  a  Deiign  would  eafily  indicate  its  Meaning. 
The  Youth  we  might  imagine  to  be  the  Genius 

Y3  OF 
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» 

Ch.  If.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  laid, 
that  the  Matter  6v  common  Sub- 
ject of  Language  is  that  Species  of 
Sounds  called  Voice*  articulate, 

What 

<>F  Man  (Natter*  Deus  humane^  as  Horace  ftiles  him ;) 
the  Nymph  to  be  MNHMP2TNH,  or  Memo- 
ry j  as  much  as  to  infinite  that  u  Mak,  for  the 
u  Prefervation  of  his  Deeds  and  Inventions^  was  necef- 
Vfarify  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  L?tte|ls  ;  and  that 
*  Memory,  being  confiious  of  her  own  Infeffiaencft 
f  was  glad  to  avail  hcrfelf  of  fo  valuable  aq  Acquifi* 

*tion." 

Mr.  Stuart,  well  lo\own  for  his  accurate  and  de- 
gantEdition  cStbe  Antiquities  a/Athens,  has  adorned  this 
Work  witl*  a  Frontifpiece  agrecajjle  to  the  above  Ideas, 
jmdthat  in  1  tafte  truly  -/&;V  and  fijqpfr,  whicl*  no  ooc 
poflefles  more'cminently  than  himfejf. 

As  to  Hermes,  fys  Hiftoty,  Genealogy,  Mytholo- 
gy, Figure,  fafr.  Vid.  />&/*».  Phiieb.  T.  II.  p.  i8« 
&&*•  Serran,  Diod.  Sic.  L,  I.  Harm.  Od.  X.  L.  i. 
He/sod.  Tbeog.  V.  937.  cum  Comment.  Joan.  Diacomy 
Tbycid.  VI*  27.  rt  Scboliaft.  in  hcx  Pigbium  aptid  Gr+, 
Hov<  Tbefaur.  T.  IX.  p,  1 1 64. 

For  the  value  and  importance  of  Principles^  *nd  th$ 
^rw//y  in  attaining  them,  fee  -<^tf,  <fr  flj^f .  £&ik£. 
*•  34* 
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What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the  Ch.ll. 
following  Chapter,  is  Language  under  its 
chara&eriftic  and  peculiar  Form,  that  is 
to  fey,  Language  confidered,  not  with 
refpedt  to  Sound,  but  to  Meaning. 


The  following  Paflage,  taken  from  that  able  Ma- 
thematician Tacqutfy  will  be  found  peculiarly  pertinent 
to  what  has  been  laid  in  this  chapter  concerning  Ele- 
mentary Sounds,  p.  324, 325* 

Afille  ntf&ones  fcriptorttm  mi  lie  annorum  rmlUonibus  nm 

fcribent  ovrnes  24  litterarum  atphabeti  permutationes^  Rett 

Jvngtdi  quotidie  abfokerent  40  paginas,  quorum  unaquaque 

contineret  diverfos  or  dikes  litterarum  24.     Tacquet  Arith- 

m*tk*Vxor*  p.  381,  Edit.  Antverp,  1663. 


Y  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP     IH. 

Upon-  the  Form,  or  peculiar  Cb#ra£ier  of 
Language. 

Ch.IILTTTHEN  to  any  articulate  Voice 
V  V  there  accedes  by  compaft  a  Mean- 
ing or  Signification,  fuch  Voice  by  fuch 
acceflion  is  then  called  a  Word  ;  and 
many  Words,  pofleffing  their  Significa- 
tions (as  it  were)  under  the  fame  Compafi 
{a),  unite  in  conftituting  a  particu- 
lar Language. 

It 


(a).  See  before  Note  (c)  p.  314.     See  alio  Vol.  I. 
Treatife  flL  c.  1.  Notes  (a)  and  (c). 

The  following  Quotation  from  Ammmius  is  remark- 
able— Kafiairfp  iv  to  fJ>h  xorra  tqttm  xmJVOai,  fura, 

TO  ft  *f  £1  frOoU,  SifH  x)  XOJT*  ffUkOjJXIJjr,  xj  TO  jblf  ?  £ V- 

Aof>  fuo-fi,  fi  ft  Svfct)  d,i(T(t*  *tw  x,  to  ph  pwwJV, 
f\)<r$iy  to  f\  oV  ivopocruv  n  prifACLTM  <rti[MCLmi99  5ic£*— 
x,  eoixc  ti}v  {**>  pawjjTiXM  fwotptVy  lqya.vot.v  Sew  rSw 
\j/up£ixw*  sy  iJjuIV  fwdpitav  yvwfixwv,  n  offxlixw,  xarot 
fuVfv  £veiv  £  *pffwr{}>  ■cr^MtTAiKr^  to?;  «Xoyoi{ 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  A  Word  Ch.IIIv 
may  be  defined  a  Voice  articulate,   and 
Jignifkant  by  Compact  —  and  that  Lan- 
guage may  be  defined  a  Syftem  offucb 
Voices ffojignificant. 

It  is  from  notions  like  thefe  concern- 
ing Language  and  Words,  that  one  may 

b* 


£*Wf    TO  ft  QVOfAOLClVy  U  prtfAOUTHfy  f\  ToTctK  TXTGW  <TUy- 

XiifAivoif  Xoyoig  j^Jfo-tai  tvpos  rriv  cnpao-iav  (kxjtj 
fuVf*  So*i *j  olXKol  Sifftt)  c£aif  itov  rp^tiv  tstoqs  ri  £ko- 
yot,  Cjudy  iiort  x)  [aov&*  tm  d>uTW  ah/toximitx  fAtri- 
Xu  t^JC***  %  T%PIX^  «"f ?«*V  fact/Aims,  7m  xj  iv 
dvrS  tw  pamir  9)  Tf^Vix^  avrifc  Jiaxj  imitoh  fvyaptf 
J»Xa<n  A  raura  o»  *fc  xaAA0»  <rum8y«vo*  Aeyoi  /**- 
t«  fAirfMy  i}  «viu  /a£rf  wv.  /«  the  fame  manner  there- 
fore^  as  local  Motion  is  from  Nature^  but  Dancing  isfome- 
thing  pofitwe  \  and  as  Timber  exifls  in  Naturcy  but  a 
Door  isfomething  pofitive ;  fo  is  the  power  of  producing  a 
vocal  Sound  founded  in  Naturey  but  that  4f  explaining  our- 
fehes  by  Nounsy  or  Verbsyfomething  pojhvue.  And  hence  it 
tSy  that  as  to  the  fimple  power  of  producing  vocal  Sound 
(which  is  as  it  were  the  Organ  or  Injhumtnt  to  the  Soul's 
faculties  of  Knowledge  or  Volition)  as  to  this  voM  power  I 
fajy  Afanfeems  to  pojfefs  it  from  Ntture,  in  Hie  manner  as 

irra- 
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Ch.III.  be  tempted  to  call, Language  a  kind  of 
Picture  of  the  Universe,  where  the 
Words  areas  the  Figures  or  Images  of  all 
particulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  how  far 
this  is  true.  For  if  Pictures  and  Images 
are  all  of them Imitations,  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know 

the 


irrational  animals  :  but  as  to  the  employing  of  Nouns,  or 
Verbs,  or  Sentences  compofed  out  of  them,  in  the  explanation 
•four  Sentiments  (the  thing  thus  employed  being  founded  not 
in  Nature,  but  in  Pojition)  this  hefiems  to  fojfefs  by  way  of 
peculiar  eminence,  becaufe  he  alone  of  all  mortal  Beings  par* 
tajtes  of  a  Soul,  which  can  move  iff  elf,  and  operate  arti- 
ficially, fo  that  even  in  the  Subjecl  of  Sound  bis  artificial 
Power  fiews  itfelf',  as  the  various  elegant  Compofitions  bath 
in  Metre,  and  without  Metre,  abundantly  prove*  Ammm* 
delnterpr.  p.  51.  a. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  operating  artificial^, 
(IvtoyiXv  te%ihxwc)  of  which  Ammonius  here  fpeaks,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  a  diftinftive Mark  peculiar  to  die 
Human  Soul,  means  fomething  very  different  from  the 
more  producing  works  of  elegance  anddefign;  elfe  it  could 
never  be  a  mark  of  Diftin&ion  between  Man,  and  many 
other  Species  of  Animals,  fuch  as  the  Bee,  die  Beaver, 
die  Swallow,  &c.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  8, 9, 10.  158,  15% 
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the  Original,  will  by  help  of  the  fame  Ch.III. 
faculties  know  alfo  its  Imitations.  Bat  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows 
Any  Being,  fhould  know  for  that  reafon 
its  Greek  or  X<atin  Name* 

The  Truth  is,  that  every  Medium 
through  which  we  exhibit  any  thing  to 
another's  Contemplation,  is  either  derived 
from  Natural  Attributes >  and  then  it  is 
an  Imitation  j  or  elfe  from  Accidents 
quite  arbitrary,  and  then  it  is  a  Sym- 
bol {b)l 

Now, 


(b)  Aiaf/fu  i\  to  OMOIAMA  «  2TMB0- 
AOT,  xaOoVo*  ri  ftiv  ipoiu/A*  rw  pvcw  dvrriv  ri 
•pgdypaTos  .xotra  ri  ivvariv  *Vfix#w£*<r9a*  j3ifAfrat, 
fy  zx  ipv  $f  ripi*  avro  fAirawXctfron*  to  yotp  t¥  nj 
tixm  ytyfapfAtvx  r*  Zaxf  &tk$  ojuow/bta,  u  pi  x}  ri 
f«A<txfOv,  xj   to  et[Aoy3  x)  ri  i^Jptottyov  t^u  rx 

ZwXffltTtff,  JUCIt'  Air  *VT«    A*y©IT0    €1*011   O/AOiU/Aa*    TO 

Ji  yi  <ru/fc£oA©*,  i{to*  <rty*fio)',  (ot/*f otif «  yaf  e  p  1A0- 
WfQ*  *uro  ovo/ta^c*)  to  0A0*  tf '  jty*rp  i^li,  0?T£  x} 
ex  po**?  vfifKptM  T*f  ifAirifas  tV*w*K*  oTo>,  t« 
frfri  oV  rupCaAAftir  aAAiiAoi?  t*<  roAf/twr*?,  Jv- 

V*T«J 
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Ch.III.  Now,  if  it  be  allowed  that  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  things,  not  any  of  their 
natural  Attributes  are  to  be  found  in  arti- 
culate Voices,  and  that  yet  through  fuch 
Voices  things  of  every  kind  are  exhibit- 
ed, it  will  follow  that  Words  mujt  ofne- 
cejfity  be  Symbols,  becaufe  it  appears  that 
they  cannot  be  Imitations* 

But  here  occurs  a  Queftion,  \shich  de- 
fences attention—"  Why,  in  the  common 
"  intercourfe  of  men  with  men,  have 
"  Imitations  been  negledted,  and  Symbols 

"  pre- 
■        <^    .  ..  i  ■  i  ■  .1 1 .1.  ■    ..» »  -  j  ■  ii 

>«r«»    trvpZoXov   mat   Xy  <raA7nyJic    eiirijQH€i^    9j 

'ZdXinyTog  *xpf>  tripa  Qomov  /&«;£*?• 
Avvarcci  ii  tk  J?ro9c<r0ai  xj  Ugar©*  etyirxotvy  *y  j8£- 
Xac  cLpuriVy  x)  aKkai  juuf  i'a.— -A  Representation 
or  Resemblance  differs  from  ft  Symbol,  in  as  much  as 
the  Refemblance  aims  as  far  as  poffkk  to  reprefent  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  Jhifi  or 
vary  it.  Thus  a  Representation  intended  for  So- 
crates in  a  Pi&ure>  if  i  have  not  thofe  circwn/lances  pe- 


culiar 


%4 
€4 
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preferred,  although  Symbols  are  only  Ch.IIL. 

known  by.  Habit  or  Inftitution,  whil$ 
€€  Imitations  are  recognized  by  a  kind  of 
**  natural  Intuition  ?" — To  this  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  if  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Mind,  like  the  Features  of  the  Face,  were 
immediately  yifible  to  every  beholder,  the 
Art  of  Speech  or  Difcourfe  would  have 
been  perfedly  fuperfluous.  But  now, 
while  our  Minds  lie  inveloped  and  hid, 
and  the  Body  (like  a  Veil)  conceals  every 
thing  but  itfelf,  we  are  neceflarily  compel- 
led, when  we  communicate  ourThoughts, ' 

to 

cuRar  to  Socrates,  the  bald,  the  flat-nofed,  and  the  Eyes 
projefting,  cannot  prcperly  be  called  a  Reprefentation  of 
him.  But  a  Symbol  or  Sign  (for  the  Pbilq/bpber  ; 
Ariftotle  ufes  both  names)  is  wholly  in  our  own  pow- 
er;  as  depending  fingfy  for  its  exijlence  on  our  imagina- 
tion* Thus  for  example,  as  to  the  time  when  two  armies 
Jhould  engage,  the  Symbol  or  Sign  may  be  the  founding  of 
a  Trumpet,  the  throwing  of  a  Torch,  (according  to  what 
Euripidesy2rjv, 

But  when  the  flaming  Torch  was  hurtd,  tbefign 
Of  purple  fight,  as  when  the  Trumpet  founds,  Sec.) 

orelfe  one  mayfuppofe  the  elevating  of  a  Spear,  the  darting 
of  a  Weapon,  and  a  tboufand  ways  befides*  jtmmm.  in 
Lib.  dc  Intcrp.  p.  17.  b. 


1 
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Ch.HL  to  convey  them  to  each  other  through  a 
Medium  which  is  corporeal  (c) .  And  hence 
it  is  that  all  Sign*,  Marks,  Imitations, 
and  Symbols  muft  needs  htfenfible9  and 
addrefled  asfucb  to  the  Senfes  (d).  Now 
the  Senses,  we  know,  never  exceed 
their  natural  Limits  $  the  Eye  perceives 
no  Sounds ;  the  Ear  perceives  no  Figures 
nor  Colours.  If  therefore  we  were  to 
convcrfe,  not  by  Symbols  but  by  Imitations, 
as  far  as  things  are  characterized  by  Fi- 
gure 

■  ■     I    ■    l»  1  1  ■     W\       * 

C)  A*  yvyou  ou  u/xiTf ja»,  yjfjwai  fxiv  *vxi  rw 
cw[A*rwb  tjJuK»vro  A*  aurwf  rZv  tonfxoircav  cnpouttiP 
pMfiAajf  ji  Tsoiypovrof  'Evuiii  il  rcipciri  ovvtHtt- 
r«i,  iixjiv  vi<pisc  &igixct,\yirl*1ri¥  olvrSv  ro  votfWj  tttf~ 
inray  rZv  ivopcLrw,  if  wy  cnfiOLivsciv  a,XXnKou$  ret 
7f  ay/tara,  Animi  nojiri  a  corporis  compage  fecreti  res 
victffm  animi  conceptionibus  Jignificare  pojfent :  cum  an- 
fern  corporibus  involuti  Jint,  perinde  ac  nebula^  tffirum 
intiltigtndi  vis  obtegitur  :  quocirca  opus  eis  fuit  nofninibuSy 
quibus  res  inter  fe  fignificarent.  Amman,  m  PiTedicam. 
p.  18.  z. 

\d)   £>uicquid  fcindt  pojjit  in  differentia:  fatis  nwne- 

rofaby  ad  notionum  varietatem  explicandam  (nfodo  differ- 

'  pntiee  illet  fenfui  ffcrceiptobilesjint)  fieri  pote/i  vehicukm 

fogkationum  de  homine  in  hom'menit     Bacon,  fc  Apgqb 

&cient  VI.  1. 
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gure  and  Colour,  our  Imitation  would  be  Ch.III# 
xiecefiarily  thro*  Figure  and  Colour  alfo.; 
Again,  a*  far  as  they  are  characterized  by 
Sounds,  it  would  for  the  fame  reafon  be 
thro'  the  Medium  of  Sounds.  The  like 
may  be  faid'  of  all  the  other  Senfes,  the 
Imitation  ftill  (hifting  along  with  the 
Obje&s  imitated.  We  fee  then  how  com* 
f  Heated  fuch  Imitation  would  prove. 

If  we  fet  Language  therefore,  as  a 
.  Symbol,  in  oppofition  to fuch  Imitation  \  if 
we  reflect  on  the  Simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  Multiplicity  of  the  other ;  if  we  con- 
sider the  Eafe  and  Speed,  with  which 
Words  are  formed  (an  Eafe  which  knows 
no  trouble  or  fatigue;  and  a*  Speed, which 
equals  theProgrefs  of  our  very  Thoughts) 
if  we  oppofe  to  this  the  difficulty  and 
length  of  Imitations ;  if  we  remember 
that  fome  Objedts  a^e  capable  of  no  Imir 
tations  at  all,  but  that  all  Obje<fts  uniycr- 
fally  may  be  typified  by  Symbols ;  we  inay 

plainly 

*  Eti*  v7*fo^r«— Sec  before^  p.  325. 
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Ch.IIL  plainly  perceive  an  Anfwer  to  the  Quef- 
tion  here  propofed,  "  Why,  in  the  com- 
"  mon  intercourfe  of  men  with  men, 
"  Imitations  have  been  reje&ed,  and 
€t  Symbols  preferred." 

Hence  too  we  may  perceive  a  Reafon, 
why  there  never  was  a  Language,  nor  in- 
deed.can  pofjibly  be  framed  one,  to  exprefs 
the  Properties  and  real  EJfences  of  things, 
as  a  Mirrour  exhibits  their  Figures  and 
their  Colours.     For  if  Language  of  itfelf 
imply  nothing  more,  than  certain  Species 
of  Sounds  with  certain  Motions  concomitant $ 
if  to  fome  Beings  Sound  and  Motion  are 
no  Attributes  at  all  $  if  to  many  others, 
where  Attributes,  they  are  no  way  effcn- 
tial  (fugh  as  the  Murmurs  and  Wavings 
of  a  Tree  during  a  ftorm)  if  this  be  true- 
it  is  impoflible  the  Nature  of  fuch  Beings 
•fhould  be  expreffed,  or  the  leaft  effential 
Property  beany  way  imitated,  while  be- 
tween the  Medium  and  themjihes  there  is 

nothing  connatural  {e). 

It 

{$)  See  Vol.  I.  Treatife  II.  c.  3.  p.  70. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  when  Primitives  were  Ch.III. 
'once  eftablifhed,  it  was  eafy  to  follow  the 
Connexion  ,and  Subordination  of  Nature, 
in  the  j  uft  deduction  of  Derivatives  and 
Compounds.     Thus  the  Sounds,  Water, 
and,  Fire,  being  once  annexed  to  thofe  two 
Elements,  it  was  certainly  more  natural 
to  call  Beings  participating  of  the  firft, 
Watry%  of  the  laft,  Fiery,  than  to  com- 
mute the  Terms,  and  call  them  by  the 
reverfe.     But  why,  and  from  what  natu~ 
rdl  Connexions  the  Primitives  themfelves 
might  not  be  commuted,  it  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  difficult  to  affign  a  Reafon,  as 
well  in  the  inftances  before  us,  as  in  moft 
others.  We  may  here  alio  fee  the  Reafon, 
why  all  Language  is  founded  in 
Compact,  and  not  in  Nature;  for  fo  arc 
all  Symbols,  of  which  Words  are  a  cer- 
tain Species. 

The  Queftion  remains  if  Words  are 

Symbols,  then  Symbols  of  what  ?— 

Z  If 
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Ch.III.  If  it  be  anfwered,  of  things*  the  Que- 
ftion  returns,  of* what  Things?  — *If  it 
be  anfwered,  of  the  fever al  Individuals  of 
Senfe,  the  various  particular  Beings,  ivbicb 
exift  around  us— to  this,  it  is  replied,  may 
be  raifed  certain  Doubts.     In   the   firit 
place  every  Word  will  be  in  fadt  a  proper 
Name.      Now  if  all  Words  are  proper 
Names,  how  came  Lexicographers,  whofc 
exprefs   bufinefs  is  td  explain    Words, 
either  wholly  to  omit  proper  Names,  or 
at  leaft  to  explain  them,  not  from  their 
own  Art,  but  from  Hfftory  ? 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Names, 
then  in  ftri&nefs  no  Word  can  belong  to 
more  than  one  Individual.      But  if  fo, 
then,  as  Individuals  are  infinite,  to  make 
a  perfedt  Language,  Words  mujl  be  infinite 
alfo.     But  if  infinite,  then  incompreben- 
.  fible,  and  never  to  be  attained  by  the  wifeft 
Men ;  whofe  labours  in  Language  upon 
this  Hypothefis  would  be  as^  idle  as  that 
ftudy  of  infinite  written  Symbol*,  which 

Miffion- 


e 
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hc*   Miflionaries  (if  they  may  be  credited)  at-  Ch.III. 
Mil    tribute  to  the  Gbinefe* 

^  Again,  if  nil  Words  are  proper  Names , 
w  or  (which  is  the  fame)  the  Symbols  of 
&  Individuals;  it  will  follow,  as  Individuals 
$  are  not  only  infinite y  but  ever  pajjing,  that 
f  the  Language  of  thofe,  who  lived  ages 
ago,  will  be  as  unknown  now,  as  the  very 
Voices  of  the  Speakers.  Nay  the  Lan- 
guage of  every  Province,  of  every  Town, 
of  eVery  Cottage,  muft  be  every  where 
different,  and  every  where  changing,  iince 
fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Individuals,  which 
it  follows. 

Again,  if  all  Words  ate  proper  Names, 
the  Symbols  of  Individuals,  it  will  follow 
that  in  Language  there  cao  be  no  general 
Proportion,  becaufe  upon  the  Hypothefis 
all  Terms  are  particular  ;  nor  any  Affirma- 
tive Proportion,  becaufe  no  one  Individual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  can 
be  no  Propofitions,  but  Particular  Nega- 
Z  z  fives. 
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Ch.IIL  fives.  But  if  fo,  then  is  Language  inca- 
pable of  communicating  General  Affirma- 
tive Truths— \i  fof  then  of  communicat- 
ing Demonfiration—li To,  then  of  commu- 
nicating Sciences^  which  are  fo  many  Syf- 
tems  of  Demonftrations— If  fo,  then  of 
communicating  Arts,  which  arc  the 
Theorems  of  Science  applied  pra&ically 
— If  fo,  we  fliall  be  little  better  for  it 
either  in  Speculation  or  in  Pra&ice(*), 
And  fo  much  for  this  Hypothecs  j  let 
us  now  try  another. 

If  Words  are  not  the  Symbols  of  ex- 
ternal Particulars,  it  follows  of  courfe, 
they  muft  be  the  Symbols  op  our 
Ideas  :  For  this  is  evident,  if  they  are  not 

Symbols 


(e)  The  whole  of  Euclid  (whofe  Elements  may  be 
called  die  bafis  of  Mathematical  Science)  is  founded 
upon  general  Terms^  and  gt rural  Prapojitionsy  moft  of 
which  are  affirmative.  So  true  are  thofe  Verfes>  how- 
ever barbarous  as  to  their  ftile, 

Syllogizari  non  eft  ex  Particular^ 
Neve  Negativity  redi  concludcre  Ji  vis. 
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Symbols  of  things  without,  'they  can  only  ChJII. 
be  Symbols  of  fomething  within. 

Here  then  the  Queftion  recurs,  if 
Symbols  of  Ideas,  then  of  what 
Ideas  ?— Of  sensible  Ideas.—- Be  it 
fb,  and  what  follows  ?— Every  thing  in 
fad:,  which  has  followed  already  from  the 
fuppofition  of  their  being  the  Symbols  of 
external  Particulars ;  and  that  from  this 
plain  and  obvious  reafon,  becaufe  the  fe- 
vera!  Ideas,  which  Particulars  imprint, 
muft  needs  be  as  infinite  and  mutable,  as 
they  are  themfelves. 

If  then  Words  are  neither  the  Symbols 
of  external  Particulars,  nor  yet  of  parti- 
cular Ideas,  they  can  be  Symbols  of  no- 
thing elfe,  except  of  general  Ideas, 
becaufe  nothing  elfe,  except  thefe,  re- 
mains.—And  what  do  we  mean  by  ge- 
neral   Ideas  ? — We  mean  such  as 

ARE  COMMON  TO  MANY  INDIVIDUALS  5 

not  only  to  Individuals  which  exift  now, 
Z3  but 
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Ch. III.  but  which  exifted  in  ages  paft,  and  will 
exift  ii\  ages  future ;  fuch  for  example,  as 
the  Ideas  belonging  to  the  Words,  Man, 
Lion,  Cedar.— rAdmit  it,  and  what  fol- 
lows ?— It  fellows,  that  if  Words  are  the 
Symbols  of  fuch  general  Ideas,  Lexicogra- 
phers may  find  employ,  though  they 
meddle  not  with  proper  Names. 

It  follows  that  one  Word  may  be,  not 
homonymoujly,  but  truly  and  ejfentially  com- 
mon to  many  Particulars,  paft  prefent  and 
future ;  fo  that  however  thefe  Particulars 
may  be  infinite,  and  ever  fleeting,  yet  Lan- 
guage notwlthftanding  may  be  definite and 
fteady.  But  if  fo*  then  attainable  even  by 
ordinary  Capacities,  without  danger  of 
incurring  the  Cbinefe  Abfurdity  *, 

Again,  it  follows  that  the  Language 
of  thofe,  who  lived  ages  ago,  as  far  as  it 

Hands 


*  Sec  p.  338,  339. 
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flands  for  the  fame  general  Ideas,  may  be  as  Ch.III. 
.  intelligible  now,  as  it  was  then.  The  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  fame  Language  being 
accommodated  to  diftant  Regions,  and 
even  to  diftant  Nations,  amidft  all  the  va- 
riety of  ever  new  and  ever  changing  Ob- 
jjedts. 

Again,  it  follows  that  Language  may 
beexpreffive  of  general  Truths ;  and  if  fo, 
then  of  Demonstration,  and  Sciences,  and 
Arts;  and,  if  fo,  become  fubfervient  to 
purpofes  of  every  kind  (fj. 

Now  if  it  be  true  <c  that  none  of  thefe 
€€  things  could  be  afferted  of  Language, 
"  were  not  Words  the  Symbols  of  general 
<€  Ideas—and  it  be  further  true,  that  thefe 
"  things  may  be  all  undeniably  afferted 
'«  of  Lahguage"4-it  will  follow  (and  that 
neceffarily)  that  Words  are  the  Sym- 
bols OF  QENERAL  IDEAS. 

Z4  And 

(f)  See  before  Note  (e). 
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Ch.III.  And  yet  perhaps  even  here  may  be  t* 
Objection.  It  may  be  urged,  if  Words  are 
the  Symbols  of  general  Ideas,  Language 
may  anfwer  well  enough  the  purpofe  of 
Phiiofophers,  who  reafon  .about  general^ 
and  abftraSi  Subje&s— but  what  become* 
of  the  buftnefs'  of  ordinary  Life  ?  Life  we 
know  is  merged  in  a  multitude  pf  P*rti- 
c ulars ,  wh?re  an  Explanation  by  Language 
is  as  requifite,  as  in  the  higheft  Theorems. 
TheVulgar  indeed  want  it  to  na^JberEttd. 
Hoi?  then  can  this  End  in  any  refpetf  be 
anfwered,  if  Language  be  expreffive  qt 
nipthing  farther  than  general  Ideas  i 

To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  Arti 
furely  refpedt  the  bufinefs  of  ordinary  Life; 
yet  fo  far  are  general  "Terms  from  being 
an  Obftacle  here,  that  without  them  no 
£rt  can  be  rationally  explaiaed.  How 
for  inftance  fhould  the  meafuring  Artift 
afcertain  to  the  Reapers  the  price  of  their 
labours,  had  not  he  firft  through  gen^d 

Termi, 
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t  Pterins  learpt  thofe  general  Theorems,  that  Ch.IIL 
refpcft  the  (Joftrine  and  practice  of  Men- 
suration > 

But  fuppofe  this  not  to  fatisfy  a perfe* 
vcring  Obje&or-— fuppofe  him  to  infift, 
that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were 
ftill  a  multitude  of  occqfions  for  minute 
particularizing,  of  which  it  was  not  pojjibk 
for  mere  Generals  to  be  Jufceptible—fap- 
pofe,  I  fay,  fuch  an  Objection,  what  fhould 
we  anfwer  ? ' .  .  ■  That  the  Objection  was 
jufti  that  it  was  neceffary  to  the  Perfec- 
tion and  Completion  of  Language,  that 
it  fhould  be  exprejlve  ^Particulars, 
as  well  a s  of  Generals.  We  muft  how- 
ever add,  that  its  general  Terms  are  by 
far  its  moft  excellent  and  ejfential  Part, 
fince  from  thefe  it  derives  "  that  com- 
Is  prchenfive  Univerfality,  that  juft  pro- 
1C  portion  of  Precifion  and  Permanence \ 
€€  without  which  it  could  not  poffibly 
1C  be  either  learnt,  or  underftood,  or  ap- 
<4  plied  to  the  purpofes  of  Reafoning  an4 

$  v  Science y% 
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Ch.IIL  "  Science;"— that  particular  Terms  haw 
their  Utility  and  End,  and  that  therefore 
care  too  has  been  taken  for  a  fupply  of 

%  thefe, 

One  Method  of  expreffing  Particulars* 
is  that  of  Proper  Names^  This  is  the 
leaft  artificial,  becaufe  proper  Names  be- 
ing ip  every  diftrid:  arbitrarily  applied, 
may  be  unknown  to  thofe,  who  know  the 
Language  perfedtly  well,  and  can  hardJy 
.therefore  with  propriety  be  confidered  as 
parts  of  i  t .  The  other  and  more  artificial 
Method  is  that  of  Definitives  or  Ar- 
ticles (g)9  whether  we  aflume  the^r*-. 
nominal,  pr  thofe  more  Jlritffy  fq  called. 
And  here  we  cannot  enough  admire  the 
exquifite  Art  of  Language,  which,  with- 
out Wandering  into  infinitude  >  contrives  bow 
to  denote  things  infinite ;  that  is  to  fay  in 
other  words,  which,  by  the  fmall  Tribe 
of  Definitives  properly  applied^  to  general 

form, 

(g)  See  before,  p,  72,  &c.  233,  &c. 
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Verms,  knows  how  to  employ  tjiefe  laft,  Ch.III. 
tho*  in  number  finite,  to  the  accurate  ex- 
predion  of  infinite  Particulars* 

To  explain  what  has  been  faid  by  a 
{ingle  example.    Let  the  general  Term  be 
Man.  I  have  occafion  to  apply  this  Term 
to  the  denoting  of  fome  Particular.     Let 
it  be  required  to  exprefs  this  Particular, 
at  unknown  1  I  fay,  a  Man— known-,  I  fay, 
TuvMan — indefinite;  any  Man— definite  1 
A  certain  Man— prefent  and  near;  this 
Man-~prefent  and  difiant ;  that  Man—* 
like  to  fome.  other;   such  a  Man— an  inde- 
finite Multitude;   many  Men— a  definite 
Multitude;  a  thousand  Men— the  ones 
of  a  Multitude,  taken  throughout ;  every 
Man~-the  fame  ones,  taken  with  dijlinSlion; 
each  Man — taken  in  order;  first  Man, 
second  Man,  &c, — the  whole  Multitude 
of  Particulars  taken  collettively ;  all  Men 
—the  Negation  of  this  Multitude;  no  Man. 
But  of  this  we  Have  fpoken  already,  when 
we  inquired  concerning  Definitives. 
7  The 
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Ch.lll.     Tttfc  Sum  of  all  is,  that  Wouds  a** 

THE  SYMBOLS  Of  IDEAS  BOTtt  GENE- 
KAL  AND  PARTICULAR  ;  YET  OF  THE 
1SENERAL,  PRIMARILY,  E&SENTtALLr, 
AfcTD  IMMEDIATELY;    OP  THE  PARTI- 

ctJLAft,    only    Secondarily^  Acci* 

frfcfcTAfctY,  AtfD  MEDIATELY. 

SrioULD  it  Be  alked,  "  why  has  Lan- 
**  guage  this  double  Capacity ?' — May  we 
toot  afk,  by  way  of  return,  Is  it  not  a  kind 
of  reciprocal-  Commerce,  or  Intercourfe  of 
car  Ideas?  Should  it  not  jherefore  be 
framed,  fo  as  to  exprefs  tie  whole  of  our 
Perception  ?  Now  can  we  call  that  Per- 
ception intire  and  whole,  which  implies 
cither  Intellection  without  Senfation% 
or  Sensation  without  Ihtelteftion?  If 
not,  how  fhould  Language  explain  the 
'whole  of  our  Perception,  had  it  not  Words 
to  cxprefs'the  Obje&s,  proper  to  each  of 
the  two  faculties  ? 


To 
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To  conclude— As  in  the  preceding  Ch.III* 
Chapter  we  confidcred  Language  with  a 
view  to  its  Matter,  Co  here  we  h^ve 
confidered  it  with  a  view  to  its  Form. 
Its  Matter  is  recognized,  wh$n  it  is 
confidered  as  a  Voice  ;  its.  Form*  a*  it  is 
Jignificant  of  our  feveraf  Ideas  y  fo  that 
upon  the  whole  it  may  bo  defined— A 
System  of  articulate  Voices,  the 
Symbols  qp  our  Ideas*  but  op  thgsjs 

PRINCIPALLY,  WHICH   AJR*    GE1»5&A&. 
OR  UNIVERSAL* 


CHAP. 


$$$  '    '   if  £  R  A*  £  & 

CH  A^P.     IV. 

Concerning  general  or  unvoerfal  Idea*. 

ChJV*  1i  If  UCH  having  been  faid  in  the  pre-r 
XV  JL  ceding  Chapter  about  general 
or  universal  Ideas,  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  amifs  to  inquire,  by  what  procefi 
ioe  come  to  perceive  tbem>  and  nvbat  kind 
of  Beings  they  are ;  fince  the  generality  of 
men  think  fo  meanly  of  their  exiftence, 
that  they  are  commonly  confidered,  as 
little  better  than  Shadows.  Thefe  Sen- 
timents are  not  unufual  even  with  the 
Philofopher  now  a  days,  and  that  from 
caufes  much  the  &me  with  thofe,  which 
influence  the  Vulgar. 

The  Vulgar  merged  in  Senfe  from 
their  earlieft  Infancy,  and  never  once 
dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pur- 
fuit,  but  what  either  pampers  their  Appe- 
tite, or  fills  their  Purfe,  imagine  nothing 

to 
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to  be  real,  but  what  may  be  tafted,  or  Ch.IV* 

touched.  The  Philosopher,  as  to  thefe 1 
matters  being  of  much  the  fame  Opinion, 
"  in  Philofephy  looks  no  higher,  than  to 
experimental  Amufements,  deeming  nothing 
Demonftration,  if  it  be  not  made  ocular. 
Thus  inftead  of  afcending  from  Senfe  to 
IntelleB  (the  natural  progrefs  of  all  true 
Learning)  he  hurries  on  the  contrary  into 
the  midft  of  Senfe,  where  he  wanders  at 
random  without  any  end,  and  isjoft  in  a 
Labyrinth  of  infinite  Particulars.  Hence 
then  the  reafon  why  the  fublimer  parts  of 
Science,  the  Studies  of  Mind,  Intellec- 
tion, and  intelligent  Principles, 
are  in  a  manner  negledted ;  and,  as  if  the 
Criterion  of  all  Truth  were  an  Alembic  or 
an  Air-pump,  what  cannot  be  proved  by 
Experiment,  is  deemed  no  better  than 
mere  Hypotbefis. 

And  yet  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
amid  the  prevalence  of  fuch  Notions,  that 
there  fhould  ftill  remain  two  Sciences  iiv 

fafhion, 
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ChJV.  fadrioti*  and  thefe  having  their  Certainty 
of  all  the  leaft  controverted,  which  are  not 
in  tbeminutefi  article  depending  uponExpe* 
riment*  By  thtfe  I  mean  Arithmetic* 
and  Geometry  (a). ,  But  to  come  to  our 
Subjedt  concerning  general  Ideas. 

Mam's 


(»)  The  many  aobk  Theorems  (fo  iifcful  in  Efc| 

ipd  fo  admirable  in  themfelves)  with  which  thefe  two 
Sciences  fo  eminently  abound,  arife  originally  from 
Principles,  the  most  obvious  imaginable; 
Principles,  fo  little  wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of 
Experiment,  that  they  tie  fejf-evident  to  every  one, 
poflefled  of  common  fenfe.  I  would  not  be  underftoodi 
in  what  I  have  here  laid,  or  may  have  (aid  elfewhere,  to 
Undervalue  Experiment  ;  whole  importance  and  uti- 
lity I  freely  acknowledge,  in  the  many  curious  Noftrams 
and  choice  Receipts,  with  which  it  has  enrich*!  the 
neceflary  Arts  of  life.  Nay,  I  go  farther — I  hold  aU 
juftifiable  Brattice  in  every  kind  of  Subjecl  to  be  founded 
in  Expedience,  which  is  no  more  than  the  refuh  of 
many  repeated  Experiments.  But  I  muft  add  with- 
al, that  the  man  who  a&s  from  Experience  ahney  tho' 
he  aft  ever  fo  well,  is  but  an  Empiric  or  §>uack>  and 
that  not  only  in  Medicine,  but  in  every  other  Subjed. 
It  is  then  only  that  we  recognize  Art,  and  that  the 
Empiric  quits  his  name  for  the  more  honourable  one 
of  Artist,  when  to  his  Experience  he   adds 

Science, 
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Man's  first  Perceptions  are  thofe  Ch.IV, 
of  the  Senses,  in  as  much  as  they  com- 
'  mence  from  his  earlieft  Infancy*  Thefe 
Perceptions,  if  not  infinite,  are  at  leafit 
indefinite,  and  more  fleeting  and  tranfient, 
than  the  very  Objefts,  which  they  exhibit, 

becaufe 


Science,  and  Is  thence  enabled  to  tell  us,  not  only, 
what  is  to  be  done,  but  why  it  is  to  be  done  j  for  Art 
is  a  compofite  of  Experience  and  Science^  Experience 
providing  it  Materials^  and  Science  giving  them  A 
Form.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Experiment  is  thus  ne- 
ceflary  to  all  practical  Wisdom,  with  reJpedk  to 
pure  and  speculative.  Science,  as  we  have 
hinted  already,  it  has  not  the  leaft  to  do.  For  who 
ever  heard  of  Logic^  or  Geometry^  or  Arithmetic  being 
proved  experimentally  f  It  is  indeed  by  die  application 
of  tbefe  that  Experiments  are  rendered  uleful ;  that  they 
are  aflumed  into  Philofophy,  and  in  fome  degree  made 
a  part  of  it,  being  otherwife  nothing  better  than  puerile 
amufements.  But  that  thefe  Sciences  themfelves  fhould 
depend  upon  the  Subjcfts,  on  which  they  work,  is,  as 
if  the  Marble  were  to  fefhion  the  Chizzle,  and  not  the 
Chizzle  the  Marble. 

A  a 
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Ch.IV.  bccaufe  they  not  only  depend  upon  the 
exijience  of  tholfe  Objects,  but  becaufe 
they  cannot  fubfift,  without  their  imme- 
diate Pre/e/ice.  Hence  therefore  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  Senfation  of  either  Pa/f  or 
Futurt,  and  confequently  had  the  Soul  no 
other  Faculties,  than  the  Senjes,  it  never 
could  acquire  theleaft  Idea  of  Time  (£). 

But  happily  for  us  we  are  not  deferted 
here.  We  have  in  the  firfl  place  a  Faculty, 
called  Imagination  or  Fancy,  which 
however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  fub- 
fequent  to  Senfe,  yet  is  truly  prior  to  it 
both  in  dignity  and  ufe.  This  it  is  which 
retains  the  fleeting  Forms  of  things,  when 
Things  themfelves  are  gone,  and  all  &»- 
fation  at  an  end. 

That  this  Faculty,  however  connected 
with  Senfe,  is  ftill  perfectly  different,  may 

be 


{I)  Sec  before,  p.  105.    Sec  alfo,  p.  1 12.  Note  (/). 
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*  be  ftcn  from  hence.     We  have  an  Imagi-  Ch.IV. 

be  nation  of  things,  that  are  gone  and  ex- 

ra  tin<ft ;  but  no  fuch  things  can  be  made 

s,;  ©bjedts  of  Senfation*     We  have  an  eafy 

ft  command  over  the  Obje&s  of  our  Imagi* 

&  nation,  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almoft 

*;  what  manner  we  pleafe;  but  our  Sen/a- 

r  /ions  gre  neceffary,  when  their  Obje&s  are 
prcfent,  nor  can  we  controul  them,  but 

£  by  removing  either  the  Objects,  or  our- 

z  felves  (c). 


As 


(r)  Befides  the  diftinguUhing  of  Sensation  from 
Imagination,  there  are  two  other  Faculties  of  the 
Soul,  which  from  their  nearer  alliance  ought  carefully 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it,  and  thefe  are  MNHMH, 
and  ANAMNH2IT,  Memory,  and  Recollec- 
tion* % 

When  we  view  feme  rtTift  of  fenfatioft  repofed  within 
us,  without  thinking  of  its  rife,  or  referring  it  to  any /en- 
title Objefy  this  is  Phansy  or  Imagination. 

When  we  view  fome  fuch  reEfiy  and  refer  it  with*?  to 
that  finfible  Objefl,  which  in  time  fad  was  its  caufe  ant 
original,  this  is  Msmory. 

Aaa  Laffljr 
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Ch.IV.  As  the  Wax  would  not  be  adequate 
to  its  bufinefs  of  Signature,  had  it  not  a 
Power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  receive-,  the 
Tame  holds  of  the  Soul,  with  reipeA  to 
Senfe  and  Imagination.     Sense  is  its  rr- 

ceptive 


LzMythtsRoad)  which  leads  to  Memory  through  ajeria 
of  Ideas,  however  conne£lea\  whither  rationally  or  cafuattfa 
this  is  Recollection.  I  have  added  cafualfyy  as  weD 
as  rationally,  becaufe  a  cafual  conne&on  is  often  fiif- 
ficient.  Thus  from  feeing  a  Garment,  I  think  of  its 
Owner ;  thence  of  his  Habitation ;  thence  of  Woods ; 
.  thence  pf  Timber  $  thence  of  Ships,  Sea-fights,  Ad- 
mirals, &c. 

If  the  Diftinftion  between  Memory  and  Pbanjybenot 
Efficiently  underftood,  it  may  be  illuftrated  by  bong 
compared  to  the  view  of  a  Portrait.  When  we  con- 
template a  Portrait,  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is  Ae 
Portrait^  fiich  Contemplation  is  analogous  to  Ph as- 
sy. When  we  view  it  with  reference  to  the  Original, 
:  whom  it  reprints,  fuch  Contemplation  is  analogous  to 
Memory. 

We  may  go  farther.  Imagination  or  Phanst 
may  exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things  that  are  to 
come.  It  is  here  that  Hope  and  Fear  paint  all  their  pka- 
fant,  and  all  their  painful  Pi&ures  of  Futurity.  But 
Memory  is  confined  in  the  ftri&eft manner  totbepafi. 

What 
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ceptive  Power;  Imagination,  its  re-  Ch.IV. 
Untive.  Had  it  Senfe  without  Imagi- 
nation, it  would  not  be  as  Wax,  but  as 
Water,  where  tho'  all  Impreflions  may 
be  inftantly  nude,  yet  as  foon  as  made 
they  are  as  inftantly  loft. 

Thus  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two 
Powers  taken  together,  we  may  call 
Sense  (if  we  pleafe)  a  kind  of  tranjient 
Imagination  •>  and  Imagination  on  the 
contrary  a  kind  of  permanent  Senfe  {d). 

'  *   Now 


What  we  have  faid,  may  fi^ffice  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofeV  He  that  would  learn  more,  may  confult  Jrjftot. 
dt  jfnimdy  L.  III.  c.  3,  4.  and  his  Treatife  de  Mem*  et 

Rermnifc. 

(4)  Ti'  tmW  ifiv  ti  Qouflxrtot  wJi  otv  yvcapvatntv* 
Jn  vofTv  iv  itxiu  aire  rm  iwsgyetw  t5*  vtgi  roc  aio-tor- 
r»y  7*o*  ritrlav  (lege  tuVcv)  rtvol  *)  dvotfyyg dfupx 

ai(T07j7«   ywo(j.ivr\<;  xwyrtus,  8  X;  auxin  t5  aicfaraf 

A  a  3  <*uriij 
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Ch.IV.  Now  as  our  Feet  in  vain  venture  to 
walk  upon  the  River,  till  the  Froft  bind 
the  Current,  and  harden  the  yielding  Sur- 
face;' fo  does  the  Soul  in  vain  feek  to 
exert  its  higher  Powers,  the  Powers  I 
mean  of  Reason  and  Intellect,  till 
Imagination  firft  fix  the  fluency  of 
Sense,  and  thus  provide  a  proper  Balis 
for  the  fupport  of  its  higher  Energies* 

After 


T»  roiKTov  syxaraAciju/xa*  *)  rov  rotirov  Smtf  tuww, 
*ANT  ASIAN  xa\S™.  Now  what  Phansy  or 
Imagination  /j,  we  may  explain  as  follows.,  We  may 
conceive  to  be  formed  within  us^from  the  operations  of  our 
Senfes  about  fenfible  Subjecls^  fome  ImpreJJion  (as  it  were) 
vr  Ptiiure  in  our  original  Senf§rium>  being  a  relifi  of  that 
motion  cavfed  within  us  by  the  external  otjefl  j  a  re8£tf 
which  when  the  external  objeft  is  no  longer  prefent%  remains 
andisjlillprefervedy  being  as  it  were  its  Image^  and  which) 
by  being  thus  prefervedy  becomes  the  caufe  of  our  having 
Memory,  Nowfuch  a  fort  of  relic!  and  (as  it  were)  Im- 
prejpon  they  call  Phansy  or  Imagination.  ^Zw. 
jfyhrod.  de  Aninw^  p.  135,  b«  Edit*  Aid. 
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'  After  this  manner,  in  the  admirable  Ch.IV. 
Oeconomy  of  the  Whole,  are  Natures 
fubordinate  made  fubfervient  to  the  high- 
er* Were  there  no  Things  external,  the 
Senfes  could  not  operate ;  were  there  no 
Senfations,  the  Imagination  could  not  ope- 
rate ;  and  were  there  no  Imagination ,  there 
could  he  neither  Reqfoning  nor  Intelleftion, 
fuch  at  leaft  as  they  are  found  in  Man, 
where  they  have  their  Intenfions  and  Re- 
millions  in  alternate  fucceffion,  -and  are 
at  firft  nothing  better,  than  a  mere  Ca- 
pacity or  Power.  Whether  every  In- 
tellect begins  thus,  may  be  perhaps  a 
queftion  j  efpecially  if  there  be  any  one 
pf  a  nature  more  divine,  to  which  "  Jnten^ 
'<  fion  and  Remiffion  and  mere  Capacity 
are  unknown  (*) ."  But  not  to  djgrefs. 

It 


(e)  See  p.  162.     The  Lifey  Energy,  or  Manner  of 

Man's  Exiftence  is  not  a  little  different  from  that  of 

(hf  Djity.    The  Life  of  Man  has  its  Eflence  in 

A  a  4.  Motion* 


4€ 
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Ch.IV.      It  is  then  on  thcfcpermanentPhantztms 
that  the  human  Mind  fir  ft  works,  and 

by 


Motion.  This  is  not  only  true  with  refpe£k  to  that 
lower  and  fubordinate  Life,  which  he  (hares  in  com- 
mon with  Vegetables,  and  which  can  no  longer  fubfift 
than  while  the  Fluids  circulate,  but  it  is  likewifb  true  in 
that  Lifey  which  is  peculiar  to  him  as  Man.  Obje&s 
from  without  firft  move  our  faculties,  and  thence  we 
move  of  ourfehes  either  to  Praclice  or  Contemplation. 
But  the  Life  or  Existence  of  God  (as  far  as  we  can 
conje&ure  uponfo  tranfcendent  a  Subjeft)  fis  not  only 
complete  throughout  Eternity,  but  complete  in  every 
Inftant,  and  is  for  thatreafon  immutable  and  supe- 
rior to  all  Motion. 

It  is  to  this  diftin&ion  that  AriftotU  alludes,  when 
he  tells  us— Ou  yoco  [aqvov  icwwius  tftv  htcyti*y  d\X% 
x>  ax»nf(n«c'  *j  flJwi  fioiWov  iv  *p£[jux  «$-»*,  n  iff  xj- 
vi\<rtim  (t,traSo\r\  it  zrxkruv  yAvxu,  xotrot  top  vrcsfimr, 
ita  woyn(ioty  nva*  uxnrtp  yap  ctvDfwrros  IvfttrolSoXoe 
o  -GTQPDfQSi  x,  1?  «pyVt;  y  itopivn  jU£T«CoAjf  £  yap 
dirXri,  wi'  Hruixn';.  For  there  is  not  only  an  Energy 
^Motion, but  ^Immobility;  and  Pleasure  w 
Felicity  exifts  rather  in  Rest  than  in  Motion; 
Change  of  all  things  being  fweet  (according  to  the  Poet) 
from  a  principle  of  Pravity  in  thofe  who  believe  Jo.  For 
3  in 
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by  an  Energy  as  fpontaneous  and  familiar  Ch.IV. 
to  its  Nature,  as  the  feeing  of  Colour  is 
familiar  to  the  Eye,  it  diicerns  at  once 

what 


in  the  farm  maimer  as  the  lad  man  is  one  fickle  and  change- 
able,  Jb  is  that  Nature  bad  that  requireth  Variety  in  as 
much  as  fuch  Nature  is  neither  fimple  nor  even.  Edw 
Nicom.  VJI.  14.  &  Ethic.  Eudem.  Vl.fub.jm* 

It   is  tO  flllS    UNALTERABLE  NATURE    OF   THE 

Deity  that  Boethius  refers,  when  he  lays  in  thofe  ele- 
gant verfes, 


fTempus  ah  Mvo 


Irejubes  stabilises  manbns   das  cunft* 
pioveru 

From  this  fingle  principle  of  Immobility,  may  be  de- 
rived fome  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Divine  Attributes  ;  fuch 
as  that  of  Impassive,  Incorruptible,  Incorpo- 
real, &c.  Vide  Arijlot.  Phyfic.  VIIL  Metaphyfl 
XIV.  c.  6, 7,  9. 10.  Edit,  Du  Vol.  See  alfo  VoL  I. 
of  thefe  Treatifes,  p.  262  to  266 — alfo  p.  295,  where 
the  Verfes  of  Boethius  are  quoted  at  length. 

It  muft  be  remembered  however,  that  tho'  we  are  not 
Gods,  yet  as  rational  Beings  we  have  within  us  fome- 
thing  Divine,  and  that  the  more  we  can  become  fupe- 
rior  to  our  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part,  and 
place  our  welfare  in  that  Good,  which  is  immutable, 

per- 
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C1t.IV.  vrhtf  in  many  is  one  ;  what  in  things 

DISSIMILAR  andDIFFERENTis  SIMILAR 

and  the  same  (f).     By  this  it  comes  to 

behold 


permanent,  and  rational,  the  highei  wefhaH  advance  m 
jeal  Happinefe  and  Wifilom.  This  is  (as  an  antient 
miter  jays) — 'OjaoiWi*  t»  0*5  xard  to  ivwmriv,  the 
becoming  like  to  God,  as  far  at  in  our  power.  ToTg  fM* 
yao  Si©?*  v«(  o  0*0*  f*H»#Qr  t©*V  #*  aitytoxMf, 
If  qm  ipolupa  ti  W  Toiawrnc  in* y«*C  brdfxtu 
For  to  the  Gods  (as  fays  another  antient)  <A*  w£a&  jf 
i^&  (s  one  continued  bapputefs-9  but  to  Men,  it  is  fo  far 
happy y  as  it  rifes  to  the  refemblance  offo  divine  am  Energy. 
See  Plat,  in  Theatet.  Arift.  Eth.  X.  8. 

(f)  This  connective  Act  of  the  Soul,  by 
which  it  views  one  in  many,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  A£ts  of  its  moft  excellent  Part.  It  is  this  re- 
moves that  impenetrable  mift,  which  renders  Objcfts  of 
Intelligence  invifible  to  lower  faculties.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  even  the  fenfible  World  (with  the  help  of  all  our 
Scniations)  would  appear  as  unconnected,  as  the  words 
of  an  Index.  It  is  certainly  not  the  Figure  alone,  nor 
the  Touch  alone,  nor  the  Odour  alone,  that  makes 
the  Rofe,  but  it  is  made  up  of  all  thefe,  and  other  at- 
tributes united  ;  not  an  unknown  Conftitution  of  «r- 
fmfible  Parts,  but  a  known  Conftitution  of  fenfible  Parts, 
unlefs  we  chufe  to  extirpate  the  poffibility  of  natural 
Knowledge. 

£  What 


L 
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behold  a  kind  oifuperior  Obje&sj    a  new  Ch.IV* 
Race  of  Perceptions,  more  comprehenfive 

than 


What  then  perceives  this  Constitution  or 
Union  ? — Can  it  be  any  of  the  Senfes  ? — No  one  of 
theie,  we  know,  can  pals  die  limits  of  its  own  pro- 
vince. Were  the  Smell  to  perceive  the  union  of  the 
Odour  and  the  Figure,  it  would  not  only  be  Smell, 
but  it  would  be  Sight  aUb.  It  is  the  fame  in  other  in- 
£bmce*.  *  We  muft  neceflarily  therefore  recur  to  fame 

HIGHER  COLLECTIVE  PoWEcR,  tO  give  US  a  prolpc£t 

of  Nature,,  even  in  thefe  her  fubordinate  Wholes,  much 
more  in  that  emprehenfroe  Whele,  whofe  Sympathy  is 
univerial,  and  of  which  thefe  finaller  Wholes  are  all  no 
more  than  Parts. 

But  no  where  is  this  collectings  and  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  4xpreffion)  this  unifying  Power  more  con- 
spicuous, than  in  the  fubjefts  of  pure  Truth.  By 
virtue  of  this  power  die  Mind  views  One  general  Idea, 
in  many  Individuals;  One  Proportion  in  many  general < 
Ideas ;  One  Syllogifm  in  many  Proportions ;  till  at  length, 
by  properly  repeating  and  conneding  Syllogifm  with 
Syllogifm,  it  afcend  into  thofe  bright  zxAfteady  regions  of 
Science, 

<j$uas  neque  concutiwtt  ventiy  neque  nubila  mmbis  • 
Adffergunti  &c.  Lucr. 
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Ch.IV\  than  thofe  of  Senfc ;  a  Race  of  Percep- 
tions, each  one  of  which  may  be  found  intire 

and 


Even  negative  Truths  and  negative  Concluiions  can- 
pot  fubfift,  but  by  bringing  Terms  and  Propofirions 
together,  fo  necefary  is  this  uniting  Power  to  every 
Species  ^Knowledge.     See  p.  3.  250. 

He  that  would  better  comprehend  the  diftindkxi  be- 
tween sensitive  Perception,  and  intellec- 
tive, may  obferve  that,  when  a  Troth  is  fpoken,  it 
is  heard  by  our  Ears,  and  undtrjlood  by  our  Minds. 
That  thefe  two  A£b  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the 
example  of  fiich,  as  hear  die  (bunds,  without  know- 
ing the  language.  But  to  {hew  their  difference  ftffi 
ftronger,  let  us  (iippofe  them  to  concur  in  the  fame 
Man,  who  (hall  both  hear  and  under/land  the  Truth 
propofed.  Let  the  Truth  be  for  example,  The  Angles 
of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles.  That  this 
is  one  Truth,  and  not  two  or  many  Truths,  I  believe 
none  .will  deny.  Let  me  aft  then,  in  what  manner 
does  this  Truth  become  perceptible  (if  at  ill)  to  Seai* 
sation  ?— The  Anfwer  is  obvious ;  it  is  by  fucceffive 
Portions  of  little  and  little  at  a  time,.  When  the  fiift 
Word  is  frefenty  all  the  fubfequent  are  abfent ;  when 
die  laft  Word  is  prefent,  all  the  previous  are  abfent ; 
when  any  of  the  middle  Words  are  prefent\  then  are 
there  fome  abfent)  as  well  of  one  fort  as  the  other. 
No  more  exifts  at  once  than  a  Tingle  Syllable,  and  the 
Remainder  as  much  is  not*,  (to  Senfation  a*  leaft)  as 

tho' 
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4nd  whole  in  the  fe far  ate  individuals  of  an  Ch.IV* 
infinite  and  fleeting  Multitude,  without  de- 
parting 


tho*  it  never  had  been*  or  never  was  to  be.  And  fo 
much  for  the  perception  of  Sense,  than  which  we  fee 
.nothing  can  be  more  dijppaudy  fleeting^  and  detached* 
—And  is  that  of  the  Mind  fimrilar  ?— Admit  it,  and 
what  follows  ?— It  follows,  that  one  Mind  would  no 
more  recognize  one  Truth,  by  recognizing  its  Terms 
jucceffwetyjenii  apart)  than  many  diftant  Minds  would 
recognize  it,  were  it  diftributed  among  them,  a  dif- 
ferent part  to  each.  The  cafe  is,  every  Truth  is 
one,  tho*  its  Terms  are  many.  It  is  in  no  refpeft 
,  true  by  potts  at  a  time,  but  it  is  true  of  neceffity  at 
ence  and  in  an  inflant.— What  Powers  therefore  re- 
cognize this  Oneness  br  Unity  ? — Where  even 
does  it  refide,  or  what  makes  it  ? — Shall  we  anfwer 
with  the  Stagiritty  Ti  ft  EN  noIOTN  wo  • 
NOTX  ?x«rc>— If  this  be  allowed,  it  fhouM  feem, 
where  Sensation  and  Intellection  appear  to 
concur,  that  Sedation  was  of  Many,  Intelle&on  was 
of  One  ;  that  Senfittion  was  temporary,  divjfible  and 
fucetfiv$\  Iattlle&ton,  inftantaneousy  indivifibley  and  at 
ence.    , 

If  we  confider  die  Radii  of  a  Circle,  we  fhall  find 

,  at  the  Circumference  that  they  are  many;   at  the 

,  Center  that  they  are  one.    Let  us  then  fuppofe  Sense 

and  Mind  to  view  the  fame  Radii,  only  let  Senfe 

view  them  at  the  Grcumference,  Mind  at  the  Center ; 

*  /  '  and 
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Ch.IV '.  parting  from  the  unity  and  permanence  ef 
its  own  nature* 

And 


■  ■■<■» 


and  hence  we  may  conceive,  how  thefe  Pbwers  differ, 
even  where  they  jointly  appear  to  operate  in  perception 
of  the  feme  objed. 

There  is  another  Act  of  the  Mind,  the 
very  reverie  of  that  here  mentioned ;  an  A8t,  by 
which  it  perceives  not  one  in  many,  but  many  ih 
ONE.  This  is  that  mental  Separation,  of  which  we 
have  given  fome  account  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  this 
Book  j  that  Refolution  onAnalyfis  which  enables  us 
to  invejligate  the  Caufes,  and  Principles,  and  Elements  of 
things.  It  is  by  Virtue  of  this,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  ab(tra£t  any  particular  Attribute,  and  make  it  by 
hfelf  the  SubjeA  of  philofophical  Contemplation* 
Were  It  not  for  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  particu- 
lar Sciences  to  exift  ;  becaufe  otherwife  they  would  be 
as  much  blended,  as  the  feveral  Attributes  of  fenfiUe 
Subftances.  How,  for  example,  could  there  be  futh 
a  Science  as  Optics,  were  we  neceffitated  to  contem- 
plate Colour  concreted  with  Figure,  two  Attributes, 
which  the  Eye  can  never  view,  but  aflbciated  ?  I  men- 
tion not  a  multitude  of  other  fenfible  qualities,  fome 
of  which  ftill  prefent  themfelves,  whenever  we  look  an 
any  coloured  Body, 

Tbofe 
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And  thus  we  fee  the  Procefs  by  which  Ch.IV. 
we  arrive  at  general  Ideas  ;  for  the 

Per- 


Thofe  two  noble  Sciences,  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  would  have  no  Balis  to  fland  on,  were 
it  not  for  this  Reparative  Power.  They  are  both  con- 
Veriant  about  Quantity  ;  Geonutry  about  conti- 
nuous Quantity,  Arithmetic  about  Discrete.  Ex* 
tension  is  eflential  to  continuous  Quantity;  Mo- 
nads, or  Units,  to  DifcreU.  By  feparating  from 
,  the  infinite  Individuals,  with  which  we  are  furrounded, 
thofe  infinite  Accidents,  by  which  they  are  all  diverfi- 
ficdy  we  leave  nothing  but  thofe  simple  and  per- 
fectly similar  Units,  which  being  combined 
make  Number,  and  are  die  Subject  of  Arithme- 
tic Again,  by  feparating  from  Body  every  poffible 
fubordinate  Accident,  and  leaving  it  nothing  but  its 
triple  Extenjion  of  Lengthy  Breadth^  and  Thicknefs^  (of 
which  were  it  to  be  deprived,  it  would  be  Body  no  lon- 
ger) we  arrive  at  that  pure  and  unmixed  Magnitude, 
the  contemplation  of  whofe  properties  makes  the  Sci- 
ence of  Geometry. 

By  the  fame  analytical  ox  Reparative  Power,' we  inveC- 
tigate  Definitions  of  all  kinds,  each  one  of  which  is 
a  developed  Word^  as  the  fame  Word  is  an  invehpedDe* 

finition. 

To  conclude— In  Composition  and  Division 
consists    the   whole  of  Science,  Composi- 
tion 
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Ch.IV.  Perceptions  here  mentioned  are  in  fad:  no 
other.  In  thefe  too  we  perceive  the  ob- 
jects of  Science  and  real  Knowledge, 
which  can  by  no  means  be,  but  of  that 
which  is  general^  and  definite,  andjixt  (g). 

Here 


-TION  MAKING  AFFIRMATIVE  TRUTH,  AND 
SHEWING  US  THINGS  UNDER  THEIR  SIMILARI- 
TIES and  Identities  ;  Division  making  Ne- 
gative Truth,  and  presenting  them  to 
its  iwder  their  dissimilarities  and  diver- 
SITIES* 

And  here,  by  the  way,  there  occurs  a  Queftion.— 
If  all  Wifdom  be  Science,  and  it  be  the  bufinds  of 
Science  as  well  to  compound  as  to  feparate^  may  we  not 
fey  that  thofe  Philefophers  took  Half  of  Wifibm  for  the 
fVhoUy  who  diftinguifhed  it  from  Wit,  as  if  Wisdom 
only  feparatedj  and  Wit  .only  brought  together? — Yet 
(6  held  the  Philofopher  of  Malm/bury,  and  the  Author 
of  the  EJfay  on  the  Human  Under/landing. 

(g)  The  very  Etymologies  of  the  Words  E1II- 
2THMH,  Scientia,  and  Understanding,  may 
ferve  in  fonve  degree  to  (hew  the  nature  of  thefe 
Faculties,  as  well  as  of  thofe  Beings,  their  true  and 
proper  Obje&s.  EIIIZTHMH  <ivafA*r*t,  A*  ri 
EFII  2TA2IN  xj  ogov  rSy  Ts-fixy^drcoy  aytw  iJ/**<> 

Titf 
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Here  too  even  Individuals,  however  of  ChJV. 
themfelves  unknowable,  become  objects  of 

Knowledge^ 


T??  aof if/a?  >£  ptra£oAiK  t«i  iit*  ptoss  oliriyzerof 
r\  yxp  ivimpi\  *»"ff  *  rarnotAoX^  *>  ocfAtTotirjooTCt  x&ra- 
ybiTotr  Science  (EIIIETHMH)  has  its  norm  from 
fringing  us  (EI1I  2TA2IN)  to  some  Stop  and 
Boundary  of  things^  taking  us  away  from  the  unbounded 
nature  and  mutability  of  Particulars  j  for  it  is  converfant 
about  Subjects,  that  are  general^  and  invariable*  Niceph. 
Blem.  Epit.  Logic,  p.  2 1 . 

This  Etymology  given  by  BIemmidet>  and  long  be- 
fore him  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics,  came  originally 
from  Plato,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  account  of 
it  from  his  Cratylus.  In  this  Dialogue  Socrates,  having 
firft  (according  to  the  HeracUtean  Philofophy,  which 
Cratylus  favoured)  etymologized  a  multitude  of  Words 
-with  a  view  to  that  Flow  and  uncleajing  Mutator  fup- 
pofed  by  Heraclitus  to  run  thro*  all  things,  at  length 
changes  his  Syftem,  and  begins  to  etymologize  from 
another,  which  fuppofed  fomethtng  in  nature  to  be  per- 
manent and  fixed.  On  this  principle  he  thus  proceeds 
•— Exofl-wjurv  $nx  e£  «utwv  olpxXotiovTtf  srgwTQv  ph 
tbto  to  oiro/A*  TW  EIII2THMHN,  d(  ptfj.<pi€eXf» 
«r*,  x)  fAceXXoy  ioixi  mfuoCivi*  t*  ot*  I2TH2IN 
Tj(am  EOT  rdii  TsrgaLypao-i  th*  4/u5C1,"»  *  *T*  *iy*ww- 
f  ifitrou.  Let  us  conjider  then  (fays  he)fome  of  the  very 
B  b  Words 


1 
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Ch.IV.  Knowledge,  as  far  as  their  nature  will  per- 
*""^— '  mit.     For  then  only  may  any  Particular 

be 


Wards  already  examined j  and  in  thefirft  placey  the  Word 
Science  ;  bow  di/putable  is  this  (as  to  its  farmer  Ety- 
mology) how  much  more  naturally  does  it  appear  tojigm- 
fy,  that  it  stops  the  Soul  at  things,  than  Am 
it  is  tarried  aboutwitb  them.  Plat.  CratyL  p.  437.  Edit 
Sot. 

The  difputable  Etymology,  to  which  he  here  alludes, 
was  a  ftrange  one  of  his  twn  making  in  the  former 
part  of  the  Dialogue,  adapted  to  the  flowing  Syftem 
of  Heraclitus  there  mentioned.  According  to  this  no- 
tion, he  had  derived  EI1IZTHMH  from  ivtftou  and 
jAiPHVy  as  if  it  kept  along  with  things,  by  perpetually 
following  them  in  (heir  motions.  See  Plato  as  before, 
p.  412. 

As  to  Scientia,  we  are  indebted  to  Scaliger  far  the 
following  ingenious  Etymology.  Ratiocination 
motus  quidam  eft :  Scientia,  quies  :  undo  et  nomen9  turn 
apud  GracoSj  turn  etiam  nojlrum.  IT«f »  to  EIII  K- 
TAZ0AI,  EIH2THMH.  Siflitur  enim  mentis  agitata 
ct  fit  fpecies  in  animo.  Sic  Latinum  Scientia,  in  yi- 
'  k€tm  SXE2IS  TOT  ONTO!).  Nam  Latini,  quod  no- 
men  entisfimplex  ab  ufu  abjecerunt  atque  repudiamnt,  om- 
nibus aflivis  partidpiis  idem  adjunxerunt.  Audit* sy  dnim 
Set.  Sciensj  yja*  ay.  Seal,  in  Theophr.  de  Caufc 
Plant  Lib.  I.  p,  17. 

2  The 
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be  faid  to  be  known,  when  by  aflerting  it  Ch.  IV. 
to  be  a  Man,  or  an  Animal,  or  the  like, 

we 


The  Englijh  Word,  Understanding,  mean* 
not  fo  properly  Knowledge,  as  that  Faculty  of  the  Soul, 
where  Knowledge  refides.  Why  may  we  not  then 
imagine,  that  the  framers  of  this  Word  intended  to  re- 
prefent*  it  as  a  kind  of  firm  Bafis>  on  which  the  fair 
Structure  of  Sciences  was  to  reft,  and  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  stand  under  them,  as  their  immoveable 
Support? 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  thefe  Etymologies,  whe- 
ther they  are  true  or  falfe,  they  at  leaft  prove  their 
Authors  to  have  confidered  Science  and  Under- 
standing, not  as  fleeting  powers  of  Perception,  like 
Senjij  but  rather  as  fleady,  permanent^  and  durable 
Comprehensions.  But  if  fo,  we  muft  fomewhere 
or  other  find  for  them  certain  Jieady,  permanent,  and 
durable  Objects  ;    fince  if  Perception  of  any 

KIND  BE  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  THING  PER- 
CEIVED, (whether  it  perceive  ftraight  as  crooked,  or 
crooked  as  ftraight  j  the  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed 
as  moving)  such  Perception  must?  of  necessi- 
ty be  erroneous  and  false.  The  following  paf- 
fege  from  a  Greek  Platonic  (whom  we  (hall  quote  again 
hereafter)  feems  on  the  prefent  occafion  not  without 
its  weight— El  if •  yt>Z<rK;  axj *ffr«f «  t?>  airfrfcrtw, 
hr\  £v  xj  ytufvl  aATiflff^a  rSv  aur9«Tuir .  If  there  be 
B  b  %  aJCmow- 
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Ch.IV.  we  refer  it  to  fome  fuch  comprehenfive$ot 
general  Idea. 

Now  it  is  of  thefe  coMPREHENsivEand 
permanentIdeas,  the  genuinePer- 

CEPTIONS  OF  PURE  MlND,  that  WoRDS 

of  all  Languages,  however  different,  are 
the  Symbols,  And  hence  it  is,  that** 
/^Perceptions  include,  {ado  tbefe their 

.Symbols 


a  Knowledge  more  accurate  than  Sensation;  there 
rnuft  be  certain,  objects  of  fitch  knowledge  MORE  TKUI 

THAN  OBJECTS  OF  SENSE. 

The  following  then  are  Queftions  worth  confirfer- 
ing, — What  thefe  Objefls  are  ? — Where  they  refide  ?— 
And  how  they  are  to  be  difcovered  ? — Not  by  experi- 
mentalPhilofopty  it  is  plain ;  for  that  meddles  with  no- 
thing, tiut  what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable— 
nor  even  by  the  more  refined  and  rational  {peculation 
of  Mathematics-,  for  this,  at' its  very  commencement, 
takes  fuch  Obje&s  for  granted.  We  can  only  add, 
that  if  they  refide  in  our  own  Minds,  (and  who,  that  has 
never  looked  there,  can  affirm  they  do  not  ?)  then  will 
the  advice  of  the  Satiriil  be  no  ways  improper, 

•—NEC  Te   QVJZ91VERIS    EXTRA. 
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Symbols  exprefi,  not  this  or  that  fet  ^f  Ch.IV. 
Particulars  only,  but  all  indifferently,  as 
they  happen  to  occur.  Were  therefore  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salijbury  to  be  transferred 
XoTork%  tho*  new  particular  obje&s  would 
appear  on  every  fide,  they  would  ftill  no 
more  want  a  new  Language  to  explain 
themfelves,  than  they  would  want  new 
Minds  to  comprehend  what  they  beheld. 
All  indeed,  that  they  would  want,  would 
be  the  local  proper  Names;  which  Names, 
as  we  have  faid  already*,  are  hardly  a  part 
of  Language,  but  muft  equally  be  learnt 
both  by  learned  and  unlearned,  as  often 
as  they  change  the  place  of  theij:  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  fame  principles  we  may 
perceive  the  reafon,  why  the  dead  Lan- 
guages (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelli- 
gible ;  and  why  the  Language  of  modern 
JLngland  is  able  to  defcribe  antient  Rome ; 
B  b  3  and 


*  Sup,  p.  345,  346. 
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ChJV.  and  that  of antient  Rome  to  defcribc  modern 
England  (h).  But  of  thcfe  matters  we 
have  fpoken  before.. 

§  2.  And  now  having  viewed  iht 
Proceft,  by  which  we  acquire  general  Ideasx 
let  us  begin  anew  from  other  Principles, 
and  try  to  difcover  (if  we  can  prove  fo 
fortunate)  whence  it  is  that  tbefe  Ideas  ori- 
ginally come  If  we  can  fucceed  here,  wc  ( 
may  difcern  perhaps,  what  kind  of  Being  , 
they  are,  for  this  at  prefent  appears  fome- 
what  obfture* 


Let 


(h)  As  far  as  Human  Nature  and  the  primary  Gaur& 
both  of  Subflance  and  Accident  are  the  fame  in  all  places, 
and  have  been  fo  thro*  all  ages  :  fo  far  all  Languages 
fliare  one  common  Identity.  As  far  as  pecuEerjft- 
cies  of  Sub/lance  occur  in  different  regions  j  andmucl\ 
nfiore,  as  far  as  thepofhive  Injlitutions  of  religious  and  chit 
Politics  are  every  where  different ;  fo  far  each  Lanptty 
has  its  peculiar  Diversity.  To  the  Caufes  of  D*- 
verfity  here  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  diftingwfiW 
Omrafler  and  Genius  of  every  Nation,  concerning  which 
wq  (hall  fpeak  hereafter. 
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Kt 


£  Let  us  fuppofc  any  man  to  look  for  Ch.IV. 

^the  firft  time  upon  fome  Work  of  Art  >  as 
for  example  upon  a  Clock,  and  having 

R  fufficiently  viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart. 
Would  he  not  retain,  when  abfent,  an  Idea 
of  what  he  had  feeri  ?— And  what  is  it,  to 
retain  Jucb  Idea  ? — //  is  to  have  a  Form 
internal  correfpondent  to  the  exter- 
nal; only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
*  Internal  Form  is  devoid  of  the  Matter ;  the 
External  is  united  with  it,  being  feen  in 
the  metal,  the  woodland  the  like. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  this  Spectator  to 
view  many  fuck  Machines,  and  not  fimply 
to  view,  but  to  confider  every  part  of 
them,  fo  as  to  comprehend  howthefe  parts 
all  operate  to  one  End,  he  might  be  then 
faid  to  poffefs  a  kind  of  intelligible 
Form,  by  which  he  would  not  only  un- 
derftand,  and  know  the  Clocks,  wHich  he 
had  feen  already,  but  every  Work  alfo  of 
like  Sort,  which  he  might  fee  berjeafter.— 
B  b  4  Should 
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Ch.IV.  Should  it  be  aikcd  "  which  of ihefe  forms 
"  is  prior,  the  External  and  Senfible,  or 
"  the  Internal  and  Intelligible  •/'  the  An- 
fwer  is  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the  Sen- 
fble. 

Thus  then  we  fee,  There  are  in- 
felligible,  forms,  which  to  thj 
Sensible  are  subsequent. 

But  farther  ftill— If  thefe  Machines  be 
allowed  the  Work  not  of  Chance,  but  of 
an  Artijl,  they  muft  be  the  Work  of  one, 
who  knew  what  be  was  about.  And  what 
is  It,  to  work,  and  know  what  one  is  about  ? 
r~It  is  to  have  an  Idea  of  what  one  u 
doing;  topojfefs  a  Form  internal,  w- 
rejponding  to  the  external,  to  which  ex* 
ternal  itfervesfor  an  Exemplar  or  Ar- 
chetype. 

Here  then  we  have  an  intelligi- 
ble Form,  which  is, prior  to  thb 
sensible  Form  j  which,  being  truly  friar 
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*s  well  in  dignity  as  in  time,  can  no  more  le-  Ch.IV. 
comefubfequent,  than  Caufe  can  to  EfeSt. 

Thus  then,  with  refpeft  to  Works  of 
Art,  we  may  perceive,  if  we  attend,  a 
triple  Order  of  Forms  *,  one  Order, 
intelligible and  previous  to  thefe  Works ;  a- 
fecond  Order,  fenjible  and  concomitant  1  and 
a  third  again,  intelligible  and  fubfequent* 
After  the  firft  of  thefe  Orders  the  Maker 
may  be  faid  to  work ;  thro9  the  fecond, 
the  Works  the.mfelves  exift,  and  are  what 
they  are ;  and  in  the  third  they  become 
recognized,  as  mere  ObjeSls  ofContempla* 
tion.  To  make  thefe  Forms  by  different 
Names  more  eafy  to  be  underftood ;  the 
Jirfi  may  be  called  the  Maker's  Form; 
the  fecond,  that  of  the  Subject;  and  the 
third,  thatof  the  Contemplator. 

Let  us  pafs  from  hence  to  Works  of 

Nature.     Let   us    imagine   ourfelves 

viewing  fome  diverfified  Profpeft  ;    "  a 

«*  Plain,  for  example,  fpacious  and  fer- 

7  "tile; 
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Ch.IV.  "  tile;  a  river  winding  thro*  it  ;  by  the 
"  banks  of  that  river,  men  walking  and 
44  cattle  grazing ;    the  view  terminated 
44  with  diftant  hills,  fome  craggy,  and 
"  fome  covered  with  wood."     Here  it 
is  plain  we  have  plenty  of  Forms  na- 
tural.  And  could  any  one  quit  fo  fair 
a  Sight,  and  retain  no  traces  of  what  he 
had  beheld  ?— And  what  is  it,  to  retain 
traces  of  what  one  bos  beheld 7-— It  is  to 
have  certain  Forms  Internal  corres- 
pondent to  the  external,  and  resem- 
bling them  in  every  thing,  except  the 
being  merged  in  Matter.     And  thus,  thro* 
the  fame  retentive  and  collective  Powers, 
the  Mind  becomes  fraught  with  Forms  na- 
tural, as  before  with  Forms  artificial.— 
Should  it  be  aiked,  €€  which  oftbefe  natu- 
44  ral  Forms  are  prior,  the  External  ones 
44  viewed  by  the  Senjes,  or  the  Internal  ex- 
44  ifiing  in  the  Mind?"  the  Anfwer  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  prior  are  the  External. 

Thus 
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Thus  therefore  in  Nature,  as  well  as  Ch.IV. 
$n  Art,  inhere  are  intelligible 
Forms,  which  to  the  sensible  are 
subsequent.  Hence  then  we  fee  the 
meaning  of  that  noted  School  Axiom,  Nil 
eji  in  Intellectu  quod non priusfuit  in 
Sensu;  an  Axiom,  which  we  muft  own 
%o  be  fo  far  allowable,  as  it  refpefts  the 
Ideas  of  a  mere  Contemplator, 

* 

But  to  proceed  fomewhat  farther— Are 
pi/anz/Produ&ions  made  by  Chance, or 
by  Design  ?— Let  us  admit  by  Defign, 
pot  to  lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are 
certainly*  more  exquifite  than  any  Works 
of  Art,  and  yet  tbefe  we  cannot  bring 
ourfelves  to  fuppofe  made  by  Chance.— 
Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ? — We  mujl  of 
necejjity  admit  iMind  alfo,  becat/feDESiGU 
implies  Mind,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
—Allowing  therefore  this,  what  do  we 

mean 

•  Jrj/lt  de  Part.  Animal.  L.  I.  c.  u 
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Ch.IV.  mean  by  the  Term,  Mind  ?— We  mean 
1 fomething,  which,  when  it  a&s,  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  do-,  fomething Jiored  with  Ideas 
of  its  intended  Works,  agreeably  t&  which 
Ideas  tbofe  Works  are  fafhioned. 

,  That  fuch Exemplars,Patterns, 
Forms,  Ideas  (call  them  as  youpleafe) 
molt  of  necej/ity  be,  requires  no  proving, 
but  follows  of  courfe,  if  we  a^mit  the 
Caufe  of  Nature  to  be  a  Mind,  as  above 
mentioned.  For  take  away  thefe,  tod 
what  "a  Mind  do  we  leave  without  them  ? 
Chance  furely  is  as  knowing,  as  Mind 
without  Ideas  ;  or  rather  Minn 
without  Ideas  is  no  lefs  blind  than 
Chance, 

The  Nature  of  thefe  Ideas  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  if  we  once  come  to  allow 
a  poffibility  of  their  Exiftence.  TJiat  they 
are  exquifitely  beautiful,  various,  and  or- 
derly, is  evident  from  the  exquifite  Beauty, 
Variety,  and  Order,  fcen  in  natural  Sub- 

ftances, 
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ftances,  which  are  but  their  Copies  or  P/V-  Ch.IV* 
tures.  That  they  are  mental  is  plain,  as 
they  are  of  the  Ejfence  of  Mihj>3  and  con- 
fequently  no  Obje&s  to  any  of  the  Senfes9 
—  nor  therefore  circumfcribed  either  by 
Time  or  Place. 

Here  then,  on  this  Syftem,.we  have 
plenty  of  Forms  intelligible,  which 

ARE   TRULY  PREVIOUS    TO  ALL  FORMS 

sensible-  Here  toowe  fee  that  Nature 
is  not  defe&ive  in  her  triple  Order, 
.  having  (like  Art)  her  Forms  previous, 
her  Concomitant,  and  her  Subse- 
quent (/). 

That 

v  (!)  Simplicius^  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Predica- 

ments, calls  tiiefirji  Order  of  thefe  intelligible  Forms, 
rx  Vfio  tjk  fuW&ttff,  thofe  previous  to  Participation) 
and  at  other  times,  £  i^n^ivn  xoivimf,  the  transcendent 
Univerfality  or  Samencfs;  the  fecond  Order  he  calls  ri 
h  fAidi^H,  thcfe  which  exi/i  in  Participation,  that  is, 
thofe  merged  in  Matter ;  and  at  other  times,  he  calls 
them  ii  )t«T«T£Tay/tA6vtj  wwoth$}  thefubordinate  Univer- 
fality or  Samenefs  j   laftly,  of  the  third  Ojder  he  lays, 

that 
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Ch.IV.      That  the  Previous  may  be  juftfy  fo 
called  is  plain,  becaufe  they  are  ejfentialty 

prior 

* 

that  they  have  no  independent  exiftence!  of  their  own, 
but  that — £[At~s  olfiXoyng  aura  h  tol7*  ipkrigaii  »- 
volaic,  xaO*  lavroi  virtrrird[*$v,  wr  our/elves  abftra&ing 
them  in  our  own  Imaginations,  have  given  them  byfuch  ab- 
Jfraftion  an  exiftence  as  of  themfehes.  Simp,  in  Pnedic. 
p.  17.  In  another  place  he  fays,  in  a  language  fome* 
what  myfterious,  yet  {till  conformable  to  the  fame 
doftrine— »MhVot£  av  rgirlov  Xwfliov  to  xqwqv,  to  p\* 

S^K/ACm  T«V  XXV  tXOCfUy  x)  A?iT»*  T1K  IV  KVTOftV  XOI- 

H&rnrof,  xovrx  rw  plot*  laurS  <pv<riv>  wcirtp  x)  tik  J**«* 
fog irtrt of  xorra  rip  aroAuiiJtJ  srgoAinJ/i*— iturtp*  ii 
ifii  to  xoivoi',  to  aV©  xows  dma  toIV  hafigcis  iiJieif 
hiiSoptvov,  Xy  ivvTcioygv  auTOMT— Tjoitov  ©\  to  it 
t*#V  iptrigctis  Si&volouc  i£  olip&iftcttos  vQira,fAt*t99 
WfoytvU  oir — Perhaps  therefore  we  muft  admit  a 
triple  Order  of  what  is  Universal  and 
THE  Same  5  that  of  the  firft  Order,  trcmfcendent  andfu- 
perior  to  Particulars,  which  thro'  its  uniform  nature  is  the 
caufe  of  that  Samenefs  exifting  in  them,  as  thro9  its  multi- 
form preconception  it  is  the  caufe  of  their  Diverjity — that 
ofthefecond  Order,  what  is  infufedfrom  the  fir/I  univerfal 
Caufe  into  the  various  Species  of  Beings,  and  which  has  its 
exiftence  in  thofe  fever al  Species — that  of  the  third  Order, 
whatfuhjifts  by  abftraftion  in  our  own  Understandings,  being 
•ffubfequcnt  origin  to  the  other  two*  Ibid.  p.  21. 

To 
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priot  to  all  things  elfe.  The  whol*  visi-  Ch.  IV. 
ble  World  exhibits  nothing  more,  than 

fo 


To  Simpfyius  we  {frail  add  the  two  following  Quota- 
tions from  Ammonius  and  Ntcephorus  Bkmmidesy  which 
we  have  ventured  to  transcribe,  without  regard  to  their 
uncommon  length,  as  they  fo  fully  eftablifh  the  Doc- 
trine here  advanced,  and  the  works  of  thefe  Authors  are 
not  eafy  to  be  procured. 

'£*p0*/ij9u .  to»W  $*x\x>Xii$  rt?  txjy7r»/**  «£«*;  f* 
tv^oi,  Aj^tAAiaf,  x)  Kfjfiai  sroAA*  firagaxft/uica*  0  Jf 
IftxIuAiQp  fl"pfay>£er«   t«V  xiif*?  wdiflas*   urffov  it 

txluircopa.  tJJ  hxmci.  *H  roivvp  vtpgxyig  ij  £?  tw  pVx- 
tvAjw  Ajycrai  nPO  TX1N  npAAllN  jfras,  *  Jl 
tp  TOK  xnfiiic^EN  T0I2  nOAAOIS*  ij <ft*  !» 
*£  Jtawj*  t£  clTrotAafafthx,  EIII  TOIS.nOAAOir, 
*}  urff  oynit •  Tiro  a*  iMwtVfict  x)  «rl  t«*  y**»»  *J 
fijwv'  0  yap  Ar)p.ixgyos>  zroiw  zruvrx,  \yii  trap* 
ixvrw  roc  vxyTWsroifiotfciyfAgiTei'  otov9  zroicyj/  av8f«« 
7r0v>  *JC£*  T*  **'°*  *rap'  i*utw  t*  avflfw-TTif,  ■nrjo?  • 
etfofHv)  TsriwBLi  iffQ\U4  v£i  &  rif  fkrat'n  AiyttF,  «Jf 
*x  «<rl  w*f*  tw  AfifAutfyw  ra  ij  jn,  dxxirv  taut  a, 
«Sf  0  Aijjtoujfycs  JVy-uafyn,  %  tiScos  t&  uV  aura  pNjjuu- 
^yn^tvXy  *  *x  uJw?.  AAA  a.pjv  pj  £idw?,  *x  ay 
jVjfUBf  «yuV«.      T*V  y«Pj  piAAw*  mnirtiy  t)3  «)*o7i  3 

/luAAh  . 
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Ch.IV*  fo  tnanypajfing  Pictures  of  thcfe  immutablt 
Archetypes.  Nay  thro'  thefe  it  attains  even 

a  Sem- 


(AiXXtt  wtiiw ;  &  yoipy  m  *1  ?V0"*ff,  dxiyta  ivvifut 
voitf  (ode»  j£  zroiti  11  f uVk,  kx  ifir&vwm  yvtw 
xuc  tw  yiyvopuw)  '£1  &  ti  xaO'  fjiv  Aoyixw  voift^ 
2W*  98  TB-civTUf  to  yiyvofAtvov  vir*  avra.  *£i  tmku* 
|Af}  yjhgovy  ri  xaroi  av8f  wirovj  9  0«of  worn,  0TJ1  to  Jv* 
aura  yiyvoptvov*  U  it  oiitv  9  vote*,  aurofl*  JiiAW)  a»f 
Jr^  «*  fw  An/Ajgfyu  r«  tioV  *En  Jl  to  Woe  l»  rtf 
Aijfuswu,  a?  0  iv  tw  txxlvXla  tihto?*  x)  AtyiTOtt 
thtoto  T<*V  IIPO  TX1N  nOAAXlN,  xj  Xw£lr°* 
Ttf;  uAtj?.  *Ep  Jl  to  XiSos  T»  a^9f«V»  xj  cv  to*V  x«l* 
fxotf  oy  av9f  wtok>  «f  ra  l>  toJV  xujoJV  JxJuxw^aTOt*  Xy 
Xiytrou  r*  toicLvtcl  EN  TOIS  IIOAAOI2  Timm, 

Xj  OJ^Wf  *r«  T?f  vA»)f.  &IOL<TX[A€VOI  Ki  T»C  X*T«  {A£fOf 
a\8j«1T8^  0TI  VTatVTf  f  TO  AUTO  «i?Of  T«  0»»Of  WT8  fp£*Cl», 

(w*  sV)  tS  urrjoj/  £ a6o v to f,  xj  Stour&fAw*  ri  x*f  ia) 
£vfp.ot,£oipi§x  dvri  Iv  t?  &\on>oiqf  Xj  Atytr&i  T*rt 
EI1I  TOI2)  riOAAOIS,  tfyoy*  /a«t*  t*  roAAa, 
*J  vr«f  oyswc.  InteUigatur  amulusy^qui  alicujus^  ut- 
poU  jtcbilliS)  imaginem  infadptam  habeat :  muka  infuper 
cerafint,  et  ab  anmdo  itnprimantttr :  veniat  deinde  quif- 
piant,  videatque  ceras  omnes  unius  armuli  imprejjione  for- 
mataSy  annaiique  impreffwnem  m  mente  cafittntat :  figiUum 
armub  infcidptuvt,  ante  mult  a  dketur  :  in  cerulis 
impreffumj  in  MULTis  :  quod  veto  inillius^fui  ilk  ve- 
ntral inteUigentia  remanferit,  post   multa,  et  pofie- 

rius 


i 
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a  Semblance  of  Immortality,  aiid  coti*  Ch.IVi 


tmiies 


f-ius  gentium  dicetur.    Idem  in  generibus  et  forrris  intelB+ 
gendum  cenfeo :  eienim  ille  optimus  procreaior  mundi  Deus% 
cmnium  rerum  format,  aique  exempla  habet  apud  fe :  ut  fi 
hominem  efficere  velity  in  hotmnis  formam,  quam  habet- 
intueatury  et  ad  iUius  exempJum  cater os  faciat  omnes.     At 
Ji  quis  rejliter'tty  dicatque  rerum  format  apud  Creator  em 
turn  ejfe :  quafo  ut  diligenier  attendai ;  OpifeXy  qua  facity 
ml  cognofcfty  vd  ignorat :  fed  is,  qui  nefcieiy  nunquam 
quicquam  faciei :   quis  enirti  id  facere  aggreditury  quod  fa* 
here  ignored?  Neque  enirn  facukate  qu&dam  rationis  ex-, 
perte  cdiquid  aget>  prout  agit  natura  (ex  quo  conficitur\ 
tit  natura  etiam  agaty  eifi  qua  faciaty  non  adveftat :)  Si 
vera  ratiene  quadam  aliqutd- facity  quodcunque  ab  eo  fac- 
tum eft  omnino  cognovit.    Si  igitur  Deus  mm  pejore  ra+ 
tionej  quam  bomoy  Jack  yquidy  qua  fecit  cognovit :  Ji  cog* 
novit  qua  fecit,  in  ipfo  rerum  forma*  ejfe  perfpicuum  eft* 
Forma  autem  in  opificefunt  perinde  ac  in  annulo  Jtgillum^ 
bacque  forma  ante  multa,  ei  avulfa  a  materia  did* 
tur.     Atqui  hominisfpecies  in  unoquoque  homine  efty  quern* 
admodum  etiamfigilla  in  ceris j  et  IN  MULTis,  nee  avuj/i 
V  materia  dicitur.     A  cumjingulos  homines  ahimo  confpi- 
cimus,  et  eandem  in  unoquoque  formam  aique  effigiem  vide* 
musy  ilia  effigies  in  mente  mjlrbinfiaens  POST  multa,  et 
pc/leriics  gehita  dicetur :  vehsti  in  illo  quoque  dicebamusy  qui 
multa figilla  in  cera  wto  et  eodem  annuh  impreJfa%pnfpexeratK 
Annum,  in  Prophyr.  Introdud,  p.  29.  b. 


C  c  '    Atyt&tt 
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Ch.IV.  tinucs  throughout  ages  to  be  specifi- 


cally 


Aiyovlai  i\  to-  yivn  xj  t«  tl&n  II PO  TftN 
nOAAilN,  EN  TOI2  IIOAAOISyEIII  TOIS 
IIOAAOI2*  ototf  Mosiotiu  ti  frpfaytpiffw,  *x» 
j£  fxlu'ropa  to  TU^oy,  ig  s-xtig U  zroAAa  ptrxXaGi- 
r<a  th  £x7uirw/*aT®*,  xa»'  rig  vir  ovj/iv  ayayfrw  rao- 
T05,  /^t)  wfoxariiw  (xr\fy  o\oa<;  ro  a'fPotyirr.PiQp*  im- 
faxws  -31  Ta  tv  oi{  ro  IxJuVwfta,  x)  Mrinicar  on 
waVJa,  tS  aW*  fAiriyjiM  «x1uir«jxaT©>,  x}  t«  JoxiV- 
t«  coAAa  tw  Aoyw  rwaOf  oiVac  «C  iV*  fX*rw  t*Vo  xa- 
Ta  Siiyotav*  To  juc?  sy  fff  ayipjf  io?  TVirtopa.  Aiyi- 
r»i  IIPO  TftN  IIOAAIIN*  to'  ^  iy  to*V  xh^mi;, 
EN  TOI2  nOAAOII-  to  $  i£  o*ut«>  x*t*Aii?« 
$b,  x}  xara  Sutvoiav  auAwc  VTrorav*  EIII  TOIS 
IIOAAOir.  "Ovtw*  2V  x)  t»  yim  x,  ta  c7Jit 
IIPO  THN  IIOAAftN  /*«  «<ni/  car  t«  A«/**Bf- 
yw,  xara  t^c  ctoiyitocsc  AoyBf •  I*  tw  Qcu  yap  ©*  *- 
ftoiroioi  Aoyo*  tuj>  oj/twv  maia?  trf ovQtrnxarh  xaf 
*f  Aoysc  o  UTrffsViQ^  ra  ov1a  tsraUx  x,  zrgovgia-t  xj 
•srafiiyayti/*  upiruxiVai  Ji  Xtyovlai  roi  .yim  xj  r« 
?»<bi  EN  TOIS  nOAAOIS,  J*o't»  I*  toIV  x«Ta 
p,if(§*  akSfooTTOif  to  t£  av9f«7r8  fioVf  tn>  X;  tok 
x^ra  piffi*  'IwiFQis  to  t5  JW»  £?£©>•  i*  a*9fa»roi£  ©t» 
x)  Ittttqk;,  x)  to*V  aAAoi;  £«oif  ro  ye*©*  tuf  iVxrrai 

TWV  T018TW  fjJwj    OTff    if*  TO  ££op*    X*Jr   TOK     £ttOff 

©ju«  xj  Tolg  £wopVTOK  to   xaOoAixarff  ov  ye*©**    TO 
•ifl-JuTixoy,   i%troL£tT*i'  cvva^iiyrm  &  x)  twit  ?uT«r, 
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Cally  one,  amid  thofe  infinite  parti-  Ch.IV. 

cular 

•        -  -        - 

Stttagt7ro(.i  ri  ?/4$uj£oV  il  3\  tfiv  tok  lf^^X0ig  *'&*f 
r*f  lin^xoitm  xj  rol  iyvftcty  ri  <rSpct  ru/uirair  x«-> 
'T©\J/fTai*  ttJpJfa/tifow  (Tt  toiV  «»£ij|s*f>©K  twv  do-'dbpd-. 
tcov  iriuVy  ri  zrgcoTOv  yivfa*  fxmroti  x)  ymx&roHoy* 
kJ  2t»  ^^  EN  TOIS  nOAAOIS  ufimxi  t«  Mfe  xj 
Ta  yivn*  JLar*X&€uv  fi  tic  «x  t«*  xarot  (**£&  oty 
QpwTTUv  rnv  dvruv  $v€i*>  rriu  oltfywirirnret,  ex  Js  t£> 
tUKToT  f*€f®^  SW«v  aurijv  Tlflf  41TirOTI|T«,  *}  8T«  TO* 
icaOoA*  ivfyuTTOity  x)  Toy  xafioAa  tWo?  Hriiwfa'a?*  ?£ 
to  x<*6oA»  £«♦*  ex  t5?  xaJ*xa$*«  t»  Aoyy  rtyayay  w* 
?£  to*  xaOo^s  ato^tjTixoi',  xj  to  xaOoA*  fy")/UXe,r>  *b 
to  xaOoAa  <t«ju«,  x)  T^y  xaSoAiXftrratTfji'  aVtav  l£ 
A7rciurco9  cvAAoyurap**^,  £  toiht^*  iy  m  lotvr*  Jia- 
roi*  roc  yivn  x)  rol  eUji  auAo>?  uVfp)o-£V  E II I 
TOIS  nOAAOIS,  rsTfrij  f**T*  toj  laroAA*  *} 
wr«foy*v5s«  Genera  verb  et  Species  dicuntur  ejfe  AN- 
TE   MULTA,    IN    MULTIS,    POST   MULTA.      l#  /«- 

/<7,  inteUigatier  Jigillumy  quamlibet  figuram  habens,  ex 
quo  mult*  cera  eju/dem  figura  first  participesy  et  in 
medium  aliquis  has  proferaty  nequaquam  pravifo  figilk* 
Cum  autem  vidiffet  eas  ceras  in  quibus  figura  exprimi- 
fur,  et  animadvertijfet  omnes  eandem  figuram  partici- 
pare>  et  qua  vidibantur  mubar>  ratione  in  unum  coegijfety 
foe  in  menU  teneat.  Nempe  Jigillum  dicitur  ejfe  fpeciei 
ante  multa  ;  ilia  vero  in  cerisy  m  multis  j  qua 
verodbiis  defumitury  it.  in  mtnte  immaterialiter  fubjifiit^ 
post  multa.  Sic  igitur  et  Genera  et  Species  ANTE 
multa  in  Creator*  font,  fecundum  rationes  efficientes. 
Cc2  In 
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ChJV.  cular  changes,  that  befal  it  every  mo- 
ment (£)• 


May 


In  t)eo  emm  rerum  effedrices  rat  tones  una  et  fimpiicker 
pra-4xiflunt ;  fecundum  quas  rationes  Me fupra-fubftantia- 
lis  omnes  res  et  pradeftinayit  et  produxit.  Exiflere  autcm 
dicuntur  Genera  et  Species  in  mult  is,  quomam  in  Jm- 
gulis  hominibus  bominis  Species,  et  in  fingulis  equis  eqpa 
Species  eft.  In  hominibus  arque  ac  in  equis  et  aJiis  am- 
malibus  Genus  invenitur  harum  Jpecierum,  quod  eft  ani- 
mal. In  animalibus  etiam  una  cum  Zoophytis  magis  uni- 
verfale Genus,  nempe  fenfitbuum  exquiritur.  Additis  vero 
plantisyfpeclatur  Genus  animdtum.  Si  veri  una  cum  am* 
matis  quijquam  velit  perfcrutari  etiam  inanimata,  tstwm 
Corpus  perfpicieU  Cum  autem  entia  incorporea  conjuncla 
fuerint  Us  modo  traclatis,  apparebit  primum  et  generaU/Ji* 
mum  Genus.  Atque  ita  quidem  IN  UVhTis  fubfiftunt 
Genera  et  Species.  Comprebendens  vero  quijquam  ex  fin* 
gulis  hominibus  naturam  ipfam  bumanam,  et  ex  fingulis 
equis  ipfam  equinam,  atque  ita  univerfalem  bominem  et 
univerfalem  equum  confiderans,  et  universale  animal  ex  fin* 
gulis  ration/  coUigens,  et  univerfale  fenfitivum,  et  univer- 
fale  animatum,  et  univerfale  corpus,  et  maximi  univerfale 
<  ens  ex  omnibus  colUgens,  hie,  inquam,  infud  mente  Genera 
et  Species  immaUrialiter  conftituit  EI1I  TO  1 2)  IIOA- 
AOIE,  hoc  eft,  post  multa,  et  pqfterius genita.  Ki* 
cepb.  Blem.  Log.  Epit.  p.  62.  Vid.  etiam  Akin,  in 
Platonic.  Philofoph.  Introdua.  C.  IX.  X. 

(£)  The  following  elegant  Lines  of  Virgil  are  worth 
attending  to,  tho'  applied  to  no  higher  a  fubjed  than 
Bees. 

4  Erp 
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May  we  be  allowed  then  to  credit  thofe  ChJV. 
fpeculative  Men,  who  tell  us,  "  it  is  in 

"tbefe 


Ergo  ipfas  quamvis  angufti  terminus  avi 
Excipiat :  (neque  enim  plusfeptima  ducitur  atas) 
At  Genus  immortale  manet G.  IV. 

The  lame  Immortality,  that  is,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Kind,  may  be  feen  in  all  perijhable  fubftances,  whether 
animal  or  inanimate ;  for  tho'  Individuals  perijb,  the 
fever al Kinds Jlill  remain.  And  hence,  if  we  take  Timb> 
as  denoting  tbefjflem  of  things  temporary,  we  may  collect 
the  meaning  of  that  paflage  in  the  Timetus,  where 
die  Philofopher  defcribes  Time  to  be— -— fM*©*T©» 
oltZvQ*  h  stfi  x%t  dfiQfAov  lira*  diaviou  iixim. 
JEternitatis  in  una  permanentis  Imaginem  quondam,  certis 
numerorum  articuUs  progredientem..  Plat.  V.  IE,  p.  37, 
Edit.  Serran. 

We  have  fubjoined  the  following  extraft  from  Bee* 
thiuSy  to  ferve  as  a  commentary  on  this  defcription  of 
Time.— ./Eternitas  igitur  ejl,  interminabiSs  vita 
totajimul  et  perfecla  pojfejjio.  £$uod  ex  collatione  tempora- 
Hum  clarius  liquet.  Nam  quidquid  vivit  in  TEMPORE, 
idprafens  a  prateritis  infutura  procedit :  nibilque  eft  in 
tempore  ita  conflitutum,  quodtotum  vita  fuafpatium  pa- 
titer  pofftt  amplecli  j  fed  crqftinum  quidem  nondum  appre- 
bendit,  hejlemum  vero  jam  perdidit.  In  hodiernd  quovut 
yita  non  amplius  vivitis,  quam  in  illo  mobili  tranfitorioque. 
Cc3  mo* 


399  HERMES. 

Ch .  I V .  "  tbefe permanent  andcomprebenfive  Forms 
*'  that  the  Deity  views  at  once,  without 
€i  looking  abroad*  all  pojjible  productions 
*9  both  prefent,  paft,  and  future — that  this 
"great  and jtupendous  View  is  but  a  View 
€€  of  bimfelfy  where  all  things  lie  inv eloped 
in  their  Principles  and  Exemplars,  as  be- 
ing 


momentd.  $>uod  igitur  Temporis  patitur  conditioner*)  licet 
Ulua\ficut  de  munch  cenfuit  Ariftotelesy  nee  caperit  unquam 
effey  nee  defined,  vitaque  ejus  cum  temporis  infmtate  tenda- 
tur^  nondunt  tamen  tale  eft,  id  aternum  ejfe  jure  credatur, 
bfon  enim.  totum  fimul  infinite  licet  viteefpatium  eompre- 
hendity  atque  complecJitur,  fed  futura  mndum  tranfada 
jam  men .  babet.  S^uod  igitur  interminabilis  vita  plemtu* 
dinem  totam  pariter  comprehend*^  ac  poffidet,  cui  neque 
Ju/uri  quidquam  ah/it,  nee  praferiti  fluxeret^  id  JETER- 
NUM  ejfe  jure  perhibetur :  idque  necejfe  eft^  etfui  compel 
prafens ftbi  femper  afjjflere^  et  infinitatem  mobilis  temporis 
'  habere  prafentem*  Unde  quidam  nan  recle,  qui  cum  au- 
Sunt  vifum  Platonic  mundum  hunc  nee  habuiffe  initiunty 
nee  habiturum  ejfe  defec1um>  hoc  modo  conditori  condition 
mundum  fieri  co-artcrnum  put  ant.     Aliud  eft  enim  PER 

INTERMINABILEM     DUCI     VITAM,      (quod     Mutldo 

Plato  tribuit)  aliud  interminabilis  vitje  totam 

PARITER    COMPLRXAM     ESSE    PR<£SENTIAM,    quod 

Divirue  Mentis  proprium  ejfe  manifejium  eft%    Neque  enim 

Dm 
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*€  *ng  ejfential  to  tbefulnefs  of  bis  univerfal  Ch.IV. 
•'  IhteUe&ion  ?"— If  fo,  it  will  be  proper 
that  we  invert  the  Axiom  before  men- 
tioned. We  rauft  now  fay  ■  Nil  ejh  in 
Sen su *  quod non  priusfuit  in  Intellec- 
tu.  For  tho*  the  contrary  may  be  true 
with  refpe€t  to  Knowledge  merely  human, 
yet  itever  can  it  be  true  With  reipeft  to 
C  c  4  Know- 

«      ■*■■>■■  WOli   I : .    ■'■      ■     . — ~ 

I>eus  conditis  rebus  antiquior  videri  debet  temporis quarrti- 
tatey  fed  fimplicis  potius  proprietate   natura.      Hunc 

ENIM  VITJE  IMMOBILIS  PRJtSENTARIUM  STA- 
TUM,    INFIN1TUS     ILLE.    TfiJWPORALIUM    HERUM 

tfOTUsiMXTATUR}  \umque  mm  tffngJtr^  atqut square 
nonpoffu\  ex  immobilitate  deficit  in  motum ;  ex  fimplicitate 
prafentid  decrefcit  in  infinitum  futuri  ac  pneteriA  quartti^ 
fatem  y  etj  cum  toiant  par  iter  vitee  fiue  pUnitudimm  ne- 
fueat  pojfidere,  hoc  ipfa  quod  ahquA  modo  nunquOm  ejji 
definite  illudy  quod  implere  atque  exprimen  non  poteft% 
aliquatenus  videtur  amulari^  aUigans  fe  ad  qualemcunque 
praftntia'mhujus  txigui  volucrifqut  moment i :  qua,  quo* 

Itiam  MAN^NTX*  ILLIUS  PR^S ENTIRE  QUANDAM 
GE8TAT  IMAGINEM,  quibufcunque  contigeritx  id  pra- 
flat y  ut  esse  videaniur.  ^uoniam  vero  manere  non  po- 
furty  infinitum  Temporis  iter  arripuit\%  toque  modo  f odium 
ffty  ui  continuARET  ViTAirf  EUrfbo,  cujus\  plenty 
tudinem  complefti  non  valuit  permanendo.  Itaque% 
&<;•    Dc  Confokt,  Philofoph,  L,  V% 
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Ch.IV.  Knowlegc  univerfally,  unlefs  <u>e  give  Pr+* 
cadence  ta  Atoms  and  lifeless  Body-, 
making  Mind,  among  other  things,  to  fa 
Jlruck  out  by  a  lucky  Qoncourfe. 

§  3.  It  is  far  from  the  defign  of  this 
Treatife,  to.ijnfinuate  that  Atheifm  is  the 
Hypothefis'of  our  latter  M?tapbyficians. 
But  yet  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  ia 
{heir  fcveral  Syftems,-how  readily  they 
admit  of  the  above  precedence. 

For  mark  the  Order  of  things,  accords 
ing  to  their  account  of  them.  Firft 
comes  that  huge  Body  the  Jenfible  World. 
Then  this  and  its  Attributes  hcgttfeti/ible 
Ideas.  Then  out  of  fenfible  Ideas,  by  a 
kind  of  lopping  and  prunipg,  are  ipade 
Ideas,  intelligible*  whether  Jpccific  or  gene- 
ral. Thus  (hould  they  admit  that  Mind 
was  coeval  with  Body,  ye{  ti/J  Body gayt 
it  Ideas,  and  awakened  its  dormant  Pow- 
e^  if  could  at  bell  have  been  nothing 
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more*  than  a  fort  of  dead  Capacity  yfot  jCh.IV. 
jnnate,  IDBAS  jf  cpuld  not  foffibly  fav? 
any. 

At  another  time;  we  hear  of  Bodies J9 
exceedingly  fine,  that  their  very  Exility 
jnakes  them  fufceptible  of  fenfation  and 
knowledge  <f  as  if  they  fhrunk  into  Intellect 
\>y  their  exquifite.fubtlety^  which  render- 
ed them  too  delicate  to  be  Bodies  any 
longer.  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many 
curious  inventions,  fudi  zs/uStle  /Ether* 
animal  Spirits,  nervous  Dtf&s,  Vibrations, 
and  the  like;  Terms,  which  modern 
Philosophy,  upon  parting  with  oc€ult 
Ofyalities,  has  found  expedient  to  provide 
Jtfelf,  to  fupply  their  place, 

*  Bpt  \\itintelle£tual  Scheme,  wbicfe  ne-r 
¥er  forgets  Deity,  poftpones  every  thing 
(orporeafto  the  primary  mental  Caufe.  It  is 
fare  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible 
Ideas,  even  of  thofe,  which  exift  in  human 
Rapacities .    For  tho' Jknfibk  Objects  may 


3#j.  H  tflPHE  S.>  - 

•Ch. IV*.  1x5  the  defined  medium,  ^  awaken  the 
dormant  Energies  of  Man's  Understand* 
ing»  yet  are  thofe  Energies  themfelvos  no 
more  contained  in  Senfe,  than  the  Explo- 
sion of  a  Cannon,  in  the  Spark  which 
£avc  k  fire  (/), 


(/)  T'fie  following  Note  Is  talccn  from  a  Manufcript 
Commentary  of  the  Platonic  Qfytnpmdorttri  (quoted  be* 
&**&  3fl%)  upon  the  Pb&h  *f  Pkto*  -who  jtfep*  per- 
haps fonje  jpay  obje£t  to  ^om  inclining  to  the  JDo&rine 
of  Platonic  Kemimfcencu  yet  it  certainly  gives  Ta  better 
account  how*  for  the  Strifes  affiflrin  t)iie  acqidfifton  of 
fr&taVthafi  we  can  ftnd^givcn  by  vulgar  PfcUoihfihera* 

OJ&rm  yap  tf*'  Xs*  fc  *$  &u*t(*  <*(X°"  ^  eufion 
hdjrZ*,  Jff^JoW'  «  «&  W  j£  raiV  cyxvxXrotf  j£tiy£» 

fAiK,  AeJ^iv  avnjv  £(>$¥  i%  «Jf  vroiHTfXQVj  *AA  «* 

X*^*»^' Tawjijf  3?  Tflfr  ivvQixv  ufnrai  x}  to  to  Ti- 

a^ucvuftffia*  Thofe- things,  which  are  inferior  andfe- 
cohdafy,  are'  Ty  no  'nitons  the  Principles  or  Caufes  of  the 
more  excellent ;  and  thf  we  admk  the  common  interpret**, 
tiotfSi  an&qSexti  £>bkse  ft  he  a  Principle  of  Science* 
we-mu/i  however  call  it  a  Principle^  not  as  if  it  woe  the 

efficient 
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In  fhort  all  Minds,  that  are,  arc  8i«  Ch.JVi 

milar  and  Congenial  ;  and  fo  too  are 

their 


efficient  Caufa  but  as  it  roufes  our  Soul  to  the  Reeolle&ion 
of  general  Ideas— According  to  the  fame  way  of  thinking 
is  it/aid  in  the  Tim#us>  that  through  the  Sight  and  Hear* 
ing  we  acquire  to  our/elves  Philofiphy^  becaufe  we  pafs 
from  Objecls  3/"  Sense  to  RbminkceucS  or  Recol- 
lection. 


fs 


And  in  another  paflagc  he  obferves— **Zirti3n  yoto 
wdpfAOffov  *ya\fjrit  &•*»  i '  tyxfl*  w&fluv  rm  ovlw 
t'X**x  ^°Y*S*  if  i9*£«fwwi.  two  rZv  a*<rJi3Twv  aV«/tu/*r 
pncxtrui  wv  bio*  «j£«  Aoywjr,  *,  txt*£  srf  aCaXAsrau 
For  in  as  much  as  the  Soul,  by  containing  the  Principles 
of  all  Beings  is  a  fort  ^f  omniform  Rbpresenta* 
TiON  or  Exemplar;  when  it  is  roufed  by  objecls  of 
Senfty  it  recollects  thofe  Principles^  which  it  contains  within^ 
and  brings  them  forth.  , 

Georgius  Gemiftusy  otherwifc  called  Pletho^  writes 
upon  the  feme  fubje&  in  the  following  manner.  Tn> 
4/l,/C?v  fww  ol  rol  fiAi  TiOc/xfVM  oltoiKap&dvwoiv  i<ryt 
iinrijAW  re?  iv  roTc.  aKrOnToiV  *oy*{y  olxf&irteov  avr*c 
i%wTat  x)  TiXu&Ttoov  iv  i aury  *yiu>  %  iv  rqi$  olwMoh 
f^*(ri.  To  xv  riXidrioov  tiro  x)  olnQ&ififov  kx  aw 
furo  tuv  a*(r8t|T«p  l^uv  rriv  4*VXW>  fy*  /**  *****  **  a,v" 
to«V.   Ov  f  otZ  fMnioifiH  *AAo0i  5*  olvrnv  i%  olvriis  Ji«« 
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Ch.IV.  their  Ideas,  or  intelligible  Forms.     Were 
it  otherwife,  there  could  be  no  intercourfe 

between 

i  -  ■ 

potTcrQai'  £  St  yotp  TpTfpuxEva*  riv  4"%*"  puf*/**  0¥*  T* 
3toiva£7<r6a,r  roc;  yap  \|*vJf7(  twv  So%uv  iy)  pri  oyrav 
*AV  ?i>t«v  jtAfv,-  aAXwy  91  xxr*  uXXuv  Infos  o-wGcrog 
Tftyac,  s  x«t«  to  ofOov  yivoptvas.     AeWctOou  Jc  a?pf 

IT£f a?  TlV0f  pifcw?  TiTOAAw  ETJ  X£Ut\qVO$  Tf  X;  T*AfttT£- 

£«?  dfwiiiry  fyvpyi   tq  rtXtdrigoy  rsro  rSv  h  to*V 

curfaroTf  \6yu¥.    Tbofe  who  fuppofe  Ideal  Forms, 

fay  that  the  SouL>  when  Jhe  ajjumes,  for  the  purpofes  of 

Science^  thofe  Proportions^  which  exift  in  fenjible  objecls\ 

pojftjfes-  them- with  a  fuperior  accuracy  and  perfeclion^  than 

that  to  which,  they  attain  in  thofe  fenjible  objecls.     Now 

this  fuperior  Perfeftion  of  Accuracy  the  Soul  cannot  have 

Jromfenfibk  objeSfs,  at  it  is  in  fad  not  in  them ;    nor  yet 

can  jhe  conceive  it  her f elf  as  from  herfelf  without  its 

having  exigence  any  where  elfe.     For  the  Soul  is  not 

formed fo  as  to  conceive  that,  which  has  exigence  no  where^ 

fincc  evenfuch  opinions^  as  are  faffe,  are  all  of  them  com- 

pojitions  irregularly  formea\  not  of  mere  Nbn-Beingsr  but 

of  various  real  Beings^  one  with  another.     It  remains 

therefore  that  this \  Perfections,  which  is  fuperior  to  the 

Proportions  exiftlng  in  fenjible  objecJs,  mujl  defend  to  the 

Soul  from  some  other  Nature,  which  is  by 

MANY  DEGREES  MORE  EXCELLENT  AND  PERFECT, 

Pleth.  de  Ariftqtel  ct  Platonic:  PhDofoph.  Diff.  Edit, 
Paris  1 541. 

The  AOTOI  or  Proportions,    of  which    GV* 
tnijlus  here  fpeaks,  mean  not  Qnly  thofe  relative  Pro- 

portions 
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between  Man  and  Man,  of  (what  is  more  Ch.IV. 
important)  between  Man  and  God. 

For 


portions  of  Equality  and  Inequality^  which  exift  irt  Quan- 
tity, (fiich  as  double,  fefquialter,  &c.)  but  in  a  larger 
fenfe,  they  may  be  extended  to  mathematical  LineSy 
Angles^  Figures^  &c,  of  all  which  Aiyoi  or  Proportions^ 
tho*  we  poflefe  in  the  Mind  the  moft  clear  and  precife 
Ideas,  yet  it  may  be  juftly  questioned,  whether  any  one 
of  them  ever  exifted  in  ihefenfible  World. 

To  thefe  two  Authors  we  may  add  Boetbius,  who, 
after  having  enumerated  many  a£b  of  the  Mind  or 
Intellect,  wholly  diftinft  from  Senfationy  and  inde- 
pendent of  it,  at  length  conchies, 

Hoc  eft  efficiens  magis 
Long}  caujfa  potent ior9 
§>uam  qua  materia  moda 
ImpreJJas  patitur  not  as. 
Pracedit  tamen  excitans, 
Ac  vires  ammi  movensy    . 
Vivo,  in  corpore  paflio. 
Gm  vel  lux  oculos  ferity 
Vel  vox  auribus  inftrepit ; 
Turn  mentis  vigor  excitusy 

QUAS  INTUS  SPECIES  TENBT, 

Ad  motus  JimiUis  vocansy 
Notis  applicat  exterisy 

INTRORSUMC^JE  RECONDITIS 

FoRMIS  mtfeet  imagines. 

Pe  Confolat.  Philofoph.  L.  V. 


Ch.  I VI     For  rirhat  is  Converfatiori  between  Man 
and  Man  ? — It  is  a  mutual  intercourfe  o/ 
Speaking  and  Hearing. — To  the  Speaker* 
it  is  to  teacbi  to  the  Hearer,  it  is  to  learn* 
—To  the  Speaker,  it  is  td  defcend  from 
Ideas  to  Words ;    to  the  Hearer,  it  is  /* 
qfcend  from   /SP5?n&    to  Jideas.-*Ai  the 
Hearer*  in  this  afcent,  can  arrive  at  ne 
Ideas,  then  is  he  faid*0/  to  under/land;  if 
he  afcend  to  Ideas  diffimilar  and  hetero- 
geneous, then  is  he  faid  to  mif under/} and *> 
—What  then  is  requifite,'that  he  may  be 
faid  to  under/land  ?—*« That  he  fliould  af* 
cend  to  certain  Ideas,  trcafufed  up  within 
bimfelf,    correfpondent    and    ftmilar   to 
thofe  within  the  Speaker.     The  fame  may 
'be  faid  of  a  Writer  and  a  Reader ;  as  when 
any  one  reads  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or 
Here  or  in  Itafy,  what  Euclid  wrote  in 
Greece  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

Now  is  it  not  marvelous,  there  fhould 
be  Jo  exa&  an  Identity  of  our  Ideas,  if  they 

were 
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w«;e  only  generated  {tomfenfitde  Gbje&s,  Ch.IV* 
an         infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  diftant 
of         in  Time,  diftant  in  Place,  and  no  one 
t,  Particular  the  fame  with  any  other  ? 


1 


Again,  do  weallowitpoffiblcforGoo 
to  fignify  his  witf  toMen;  or  for  Men  to 
fignify  their  'wants  to  God  ? — In  both  thefe 
cafes  there  muft  be  an  Identity  of  Ideas^  or 
elfe  nothing  is  done  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Whence  then  do  thefe  common 
Identic  Ideas  come  ?— Thofe  of  Men, 
it  feems,  come  all  from  Sen/ation.  And 
whence  come  God's  Ideas?— Not  furely 
from  Senfation  too ;  for  this  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  affirm,  without  giving  to  Body 
that  notable  Precedence  of  being  prior  to  the 
Intelkftion  of  even  God  bimfelf—Ltt  them 
then  be  original  1  let  them  be  connate 9  and 
ejfential  to  the  divine  Mind.— If  this  be 
true,  is  it  not  a  fortunate  Event,  that 
Ideas  of  corporeal  rifc^qnd  others  of  mental t 
(things  derived  from  fubje&sfi  totally  dif* 

tinQ) 
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Ch.IV.  tln&)Jhouldfo  bdppity  coincide  in  tfoJa/M 
wonderful  Identity  ? 

Had  we  not  better  feafbri  thus  lipdri  fd 

ftbftrufe  a  Subject  ? — Either  all  Minds 

havt  their  Ideas  derived*,  or  all  have  thfcm 

brigihati  bi  Jbme  have tbeth  brigihalf  and 

fome  derived.  If  all  Minds  have  them  de-* 

rived,  they  muft  be  derived  from  fome- 

thing,  which  is  itfelf  not  Mihdy  and  thud 

we  fallihfenfibly  into  a  kind  of  Atheifmj 

If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  alt 

Minds  divine*  an  Hypothefis  by  faf  taOrd 

f>laufible  than  the  former.     But  if  thitf 

be  not  admitted,  then  ifitift  one  Mind  (at 

leaft)  have  original  IdeaS,  arid  the  reft 

have  them  derived.     Now  fuppofing  this 

lad,  whence  are  thofe  Minds,  whofe  Ideas 

are  derived,  moft  likely  to  derive  them  ? 

■—From  Mind,  or  from  Body?— From 

Mind,  a  thing  homogeneous  -,    or   from 

Body,    a    thing    heterogeneous?    Front 

Mind,  fuch  as  (from  the  Hypothefis)  has 

original 
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original  Ideas ;  or  from  Body,  which  we  Ch.IV. 
cannot  difcover   to   have   any   Ideas   at 
all?  (/)— An  Examination  of  this  kind, 
purfued  with  accuracy  and  temper,  is  the 
moil  probable  method  of  folving  thcfe 
doubts.     It  is  thus  we  fhall  be  enabled     - 
with  more  aflurance  to  decide,  whether 
we  are  to  admit  the  Dodtrin?  of  the  Ej>i* 
curean  Poet, 

Corporea  natura  animutn  conftare, 
animamque  j 

or  truft  the  Mantuan  Bard,  when  he  fings 
in  divine  numbers, 

Igneus eft  ollis vigor %etQ&i&%T\$  oriqo 
Seminibus.—* 

But 


(/)  NOTN  i\  iih  JftMA  ymS?  vZ*  yip  & 
t»  ANOHTA  NOTNymnVoij  No Body  pro- 
duces Mind  :  fir  how  Jhould  Things  devoid  of 
Mind  produce  Mind  ?  Salluft  de  Dm  et  M<ndo9  c  8* 
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Ch.IV.  But  it  is  now  time,  to  quit  thefe  Spe- 
culations. Thofc,  who  would  trace 
them  farther,  and  have  leifure  for  fuch 
ftudies,  may  perhaps  find  themfelves  led 
into  regions  of  Contemplation,  affording 
them  profpe&s  both  interesting  arid  plea* 
.  farit,  We  have  at  prefent  faid  as  much 
as  was  recjuifite  to  our  Subjed,  and  £ball 
therefore  pafs  from  hence  to  our  COjj» 
eluding  chapter. 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.      V. 

Subordination  of  Intelligence  —  Difference 
of  Ideas,  both  in  particular  Men,  and  in 
whole  Nations— Different  Genius  of  dif- 
ferent Languages  —  CharaSler  of  tie 
Englifh,  the  Oriental,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Gseek  Languages — Superlative  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Lajl — Conclufiori. 

Original  Truth  {a)9  having  the  Ch.V. 
moft  intimate  connection  with  the 
fupreme  Intelligence ,  may  be  faid  (as  it  were) 

to 


(a)  Thofe  Philofophers,  whofe  Ideas  of  Being  and 
Knowledge  are  derived  from  Body  and  Senfation,  have  a 
fhort  method  to  explain  the  nature  of  Truth.  It  is 
a  factitious  diing,  made  by  every  man  for  himfelf ; 
which  comes  and  goes,  juft  as  it  is  remembered  and  for- 
got ;  which  in  the  order  of  things  makes  its  appearance 
the  loft  of  any,  being  not  only  fubfequent  Xofenftble  Ob- 
jeds,  but  even  to  our  Senfations  of  diem.  According 
to  this  Hypothecs,  there  are  many  Truths,  which  have 
teen,  and  are  no  longer ;  others,  that  will  be,  and  have 
D  d  a  not 
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Ch.  Vf  to  fhine  with  unchangeable  fplendor,  en- 
lightening throughout  the  Univerfe  every 
poffible  Subject,  by  nature  fufceptible  of 
its  benign  influence,  Paffions  and  othei^ 
obftacles  may  prevent  indeed  its  efficacy, 
as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obfcure  the 
Sun  $  but  it  felf  neither  admits  Diminu- 
tion, nor  Change \  becaufe  the  Darknefs  fe- 
fpetfs  only  particular  Percipients.  Ampng 
tbefe  therefore  we  muft  look  for  ignorance 

and 


not  been  yet ;  and  multitudes,  that  pofljbly  xqxf  never 
exift  at  all. 

But  the^e  are  other  Reafoners,  who  muft  furdy  havt 
had  very  different  notions ;  thofe  I  mean,  who  repre- 
fent  Truth  not  as  the  lqfty  but  the///?  of  Beings; 
who  call  it  immutable,  eternal^  ommprefent ;  Attributes, 
that  all  indicate  fomething  more  than  human.  To 
thefe  it  muft  appear  fomewhat  ftrange,  how  men  fhould 
Imagine,  that  a  crude  account  of  the  method  bow  they 
perceive  Truth,  was  to  pafc  for  an  account  of  Truth  it- 
Hfelf'y  as  if  to  defcribe  the  road  to  London^  could  be  called 
a  Defcription  of  that  Metropolis. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  Sen- 
fation  and  Reflection,  and  am  taught  the  procefe  at 
large  how  my  Ideas  are  all  generated,  I  feein  to  vi?y 

M 
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land  errour,  and  for  that  Subordination  of  Qh.  W 
Intelligence,  which  is  their  natural  confe- 
rence* 

We  haVe  daily  experience  ih  the  Work* 
of  Art,  that  ^partial  Knowledge  will  fuf- 
fice  for  Contemplation  y  tho*  we  know  riot 
enough,  toprofefs  ourfelves  Artifts,  Much 
more  is  this  true,  with  refpeft  to  Na«* 
Ture  1  and  well  for  mankind  is  it  found 
D  d  3   .  to 


the  human  Soul  in  the  light  of  a  Crucible,  where  Truths 
are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  Chemiftry.  They 
Jnay  confift  (for  aught  we  know)  of  natural  materials, 
but  are  as  much  creatures  of  our  own,  as  a  Bolus  ot 
Elixir. 

If  Afikon  by  his  Urani  A- intended  to  reprefent 
Truth,  he  certainly  referred  her  to  a  much  more  an* 
tient,  as  well  as  a  far  more  noble  origin. 

Heav'nty  born  ! 
Bifou  the  bills  appear9  a\  or  fountains  flow' a\ 
Thou  with  eternal  JVifdom  didft  converfe, 
Wifdom  thy  Sifter ;  and  with  herdidft  play 
In  prefence  ofth'  almighty  Father, pleas' d 
With  thy  teUJlial  Song P.  L.  VII* 

See  Proverbs  VIII*  22,  &c.  Jeremiah  X.  10.  Afarti 
Antonin.  IX.  x. 
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Ch.  V.  to  be  true,  elfe  never  could  we  attain  vnf 
Xm0~*mmm*  natural  Knowledge  at  all.  For  if  the  con~ 
Jlituthe  Proportions  of  a  Clock  are  fo  fub- 
tle,  that  few  conceive  them  truly,  but  the 
Artift  himfelf ;  wh^t  {hall  we  fay  to  thoft 
ferninal  Proportions,  which  make  the  ef- 
fence  and  character  of  every  natural  Sub- 
ject $ — Partial  views,  the  Imperfediions  of 
Senfe  ;  Inattention,  Idlenefs,  the  turbu- 
lence of  Paflions;  Education,  local  Senti- 
ments, Opinions,  and  Belief,  confpire  in 
many.inftances  to  furniih  us  with  Ideas, 
fome  too  general,  fome  tqo  partial,  and 
(what  is  worfe  than  all  this)  with  many 
that  are  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  Truth. 
Thefe  it  behoves  us  to  corredt  as  far  as 
poffible,  by  cool  fufpenfe  and  candid  ex- 
amination* 

Ni$l,     *)    llipLWP     QLTTiSW,    apdp&    7CLV7X 

An  a  thus  by  a  connexion  perhaps  lit- 
tle expc&ed,  the  Caufe  of  Letters,  and 

that 
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•that  of  Vi*TUfe  appear  to  co-incide,  It  Ch.  V. 
being  the  bufinefs  of  both  to  examine  our 
Ideas,  and  to  amend  them  by  the  Standard 
of  Nature  and  qf  Truth  (6). 

In  this  important  Works  we  (hall  be 
led  to  obferve,  how  Nations,  like  fingle 
Men,  have  their  peculiar  Ideas;  how  there 
peculiar  Ideas  become  the  Genius  of 
THEifc  Language,  fince  the  Symio/muA 
of  courfe  correfpond  to  its  Archetype  {c)  3 
D  d  4  how 


(b)  How  ufeful  to  Ethic  Science,  and  indeed  to 
Knowledge  in  general,  a  Gr  amm  aticalDisqu i- 
sition  into  the  Etymology  and  Meaning  of  Words  was 
efteemed  by  the  chief  and  ableft  Philofophers,  may  be 
fcen  by  confulting  Plato  in  his  Cratylus  j  Xenoph.  Mem. 
IV.  5.  6.  Arrian.  Epifi.  I.  17.  II.  10.  Marc.  Anton* 
III.  11.  V*  8.X.  8. 

(c)  H©0T2  XAPAKTHP  1V1  t  Mfiiwm 
AOT02.  Stob.  Capiuntttr  Signa  baud Uviay fed obfer* 
vatu  digna  (quad  fortaffi  quifpiam  non  putarit)  de  ingmiis 
et  morihus  populorum  ft  nationum  ex  Unguis  ipforum.  Ba* 
con.  dc  Augm.  Scicnt.  VI.  I.  Vid.  etiam  SguinftiL 
L.  XI.  p.  675.  Edit.  Capperon.  Diog.  L.  I.  p.  58,  et 
M***g.  Qm.  Tufc.  Difp.  V.  16. 
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Ch.  V.  how  the  wifejt  Nations,  having  the  moft 
and  bejl  Ideas,  will  confequcntly  have  the 
bejl  and  tftojt  copious  Languages ;;  how 
others,  whofe  Languages  are  motley  and 
compounded,  and  who  have  borrowed 
from  different  countries  different  Arts  and 
Practices,  difcover  by  Words,  to  whom 
tney  are  indebted  for  Things*, 

To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  by  a 
iew  examples.  We  Britons  in  our  time 
have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our 

.  multiform  Language  may  fufficiently  (hew. 
Our  Terms  in  polite  Literature  prove,  that 
this  came  from  Greece ;  our  Terms  in 
Mufic  and  Painting,  that  thefe  came  from 
Italy  i  our  Phrafes  in  Cookery  and  War, 
that  we  learnt  thefe  from  the  French*,  and 
our  Phrafes  in  Navigation,, that  we  were 
taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low  Dutch. 
Thefe  many  and  very  different  Sources  of 
our  Language  may  be  the  caufe,  why  it  is 

»  fo  deficient  in  Regularity  and  Analogy.  Yet 
we  have  this  advantage  to  compenfate  the 

defe<a, 
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defeft,  that  what  wc  want  in  Elegance,  Ch.  V. 
we  gain  in  Copioufnefs,  in  which  laft  re- 
fpeft  few  Languages  will  be  found  fupe~ 
rior  to  our  own* 

Let  us  pafs  from  ourfelves  to  the  Na- 
tions of  the  East.  The  (d)  Eaftern 
World,  from  the  earlieft  days,  has  been  at 
all  times  the  Seat  of  enormous  Monarchy, 
Onits  natives  fair  Liberty  never  fhed  its  ge- 
nial influence.  If  at  any  time  civilDifcords 
arofe  among  them  (and  arife  there  did  in- 
numerable) the  conteft  was  never  about, 
the  Form  of  their  Government ;  (for  this 
was  an  objeft,  of  which  the  Combatants 
had  no  conception;)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of tWJboJbou/dtet&eirM  aster, 

whether 


(ji)   Akx  yap  to  JkAixurffO*  itv&i  rol  iftn  li  pit 
B«f  £«f 01  *Zv  'EAAn'vwv,  01  i\  mgl  niv  Acr/a*  tw*  «rif  • 

foxtfawoxrts.  For  the  Barbarians  by  being  trior e Jlavijb 
in  their  Manners  than  the  Greeks,  and  thofe  of  Afia  than 
thofe  of  Europe,  fubmit  to  dejpotic  Government  without 
murmuring  dr  difcontent.    Arift.  Polit.  III.  4. 
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Ch.  V.  whether  a  Cyrax  or  an  Artaxerxts,  a  ifcfe* 
£001/  or  a  Mujiapba. 

Such  was  their  Condition,  and  what 
was  the  confequence  ?— -Their  Ideas  be- 
came confonant  to  their  fervile  State,  and 
their  Words  became  cjonfonant  to  their 
fervile  Ideas.  The  great  Diftinttion,  far 
ever  in  their  fight,  was  that  of  Tyrant  and 
Slave  i  the  moft  unnatural  one  conceive 
ble,  andtfre  moft  fufceptible  of  pomp,  and 
empty  exaggeration*  Hence  they  talked 
of  Kings  as  Gods,  and  of  themfeives,  as 
the  meaneft  and,  moft  abje&  Reptiles. 
Nothing  was  either  great  or  little  in  mode- 
ration, but  every  Sentiment  was  heightened 
by  ihcredible  Hyperbole.  Thus  tho'  they 
fometimes  afcended  into  the  Great  and 
Magnificent  (*)*. they,  as  frequen tl)L dege- 
nerated 


(e )  The  trueft  Sublime  of  the  Eaft  may  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  of  "which  perhaps  the  principal  caiife  is 
the  intrinfic  Greatnefs  of  the  Subjefis  there  treated; 
the  Creation  of  the  Univejrfe,  the  DifpenJations  of  di- 
vine Providence,  (ft* 
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aerated  into  the  TumiJznd  Bomb  aft.  72*  Ch.V* 
Greeks  top  of  AJia  became  infe&ed  by  their 
neighbours,  who  were  often  at  tunes  not 
only  their  neighbours,  but  their  matters  j 
and  hence  that  Luxuriance  of  the  Ajiatw 
Stile,  unknown  to  the  chafte  eloquence 
and  purity  of  At&ns.  But  of  the  Greeks  we 
forbear  to  fpeak.nowf  as  we  /hall  fpeak  of 
them  more  fully,  when  we  have  iirft.confi- 
dered  the  Nature  or  Genius  of  theifo**xftr» 

And  what  fort  of  People  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Rom  a  n  s  ? — A  Nation  engaged 
in  wars. and  commotions,  fome  foreign, 
fome  domeftic,  which  for  {even  hun- 
dred years  wholly  engrofled  their  thoughts; 
Hence  therefore  their  Language  be- 
jczmtylike  their  Ideas,  copious  in  all  Terms 
cxpreffive  of  things  political,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  both  of  Hi/hry 
and  papular  Eloquence. — But  what  was 
their  PhUofopby  ?-~»As  a  Nation,  it  was 
none,  if  we  may  credit  thsir  ableft  Writers. 
And  hence  the  Unfitnefs  of  their  Language 

to 
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Ch.  V,  to  (his  Sut>je<S ;  a  defefl,  which  even  Ci-> 
eerois  compelled  to  confefs,  and  more  fully 
makes  appear*  when  he  writes  Philofb- 
phy  himfelfi  from  the  number  of,  terms, 
which  he  is  obliged*)  invent  (f)*    Virgil 

feems 


(f)  See  Gc.  de  Fin.  I.  C.  i,  2, 3.  HI.  C.  1,  2,  4, 
&c.  but  in  particular  Tufc.  Difp.  I.  3.  where  he  fey% 
Yhiloso^H  J  A  jacuit  ufque  ad  banc  atatem^  nee  ulhcm  ba- 
buit  lumen  Literarum  Latinarum  5  qua  illujlran- 
ia.  et  excitanda  nobis  eftyutjiy  &c.  See  alfo  Tufc.  Difpi 
IY.  3.  and  Acad.  1. 2.  where  it  appears,  that  'till  Cice- 
Jto  applied  himfelf  to  the  Writing  of  Pbilojophyy  the  Re- 
mans had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except 
feme  mean  performances  of  Amafanius  the  Epicurean 
and  others  of  the  fame  fefi.  How  far  the  Ramans  were 
indebted  to  Gcero  for  Philofophy,  and  with  what  induftry, 
as  well  as  eloquence,  he  cultivated  the  Subject,  may  be 
feen  not  only  from  the  titles  of  thofe  Works  mat  are 
now  loft,  but  much  more  from  the  many  noble  ones  ftill 
fortunately  preferved. 

The  Epicurean  Poet  Lucretius,  who  flouriflied 
nearly  at  the  lame  time,  feems  by  his.  filence  to  have 
over -looked  the  Latin  writers  of  his  own  fed  j  deriving 
all  his  Philofophy*  as  well  as  Gceroy  from  Grecian 
Sources ;  and,  like  him,  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of 
writing  in  Pbilofopby  in  Latin^  both  from  the  Poverty  of 
tjie  Tongue,  and  from  the  Novelty  of  the  Subjeft. 

Nee 
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fccms  to  have  judged  the  moft  truly  of  his  Ch.  V* 
Countrymen,  when  admitting  their  infe- 
riority in  the  more  elegant  Arts,  he  con- 
cludes at  laft  with  his  ufual  majefty, 

7# 


Nee  me  animifaUit^  Graiorum  obfeura  reperia 
Difficile  inluftrare  Latinis  verfibus  ejij 
(Mult a  novis  rebus  prafertim  quomfitagendumy) 
Propter  EQESTATBM  LINGUA  it  RpRUM  HO* 
VITATEM  I 

Sed  ttia  me  virtus  tamen,  etjperata  vofupias 
Suavis  amicitia  quemvis  perferre  laborem 
Suadet •  Lucr.  I.  137* 

In  the  feofe  age,  Varro,  among  his  numerous 
works,  wrote  fome  in  the  way  ofPhihfopby j  as  did  the 
Patriot  Brutus,  a  Treatife  concerning  Virtue^  much  ap- 
plauded by  Gcero ;  but  thefe  Works  are  now  loft. 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned  came  Ho* 
race,  fome  of  whofe  Satires  and  Epiftles  may  be  juffly 
ranked  amongft  the  moft  valuable  pieces  of  Latin  Phib- 
fipht  whether  we  cOnfider  the  purity  of  their  Stile,  or 
the  great  Addrefs,  with  which  they  treat  the  Subjed. 

After  Horace^  tho*  with  as  long  an  interval  as  from 
the  days  of  Augujius  to  thofe  of  Nero^  came  the  Satirift 
P$rsjus,  the  friend  and  difciple  of  the  Stoic  Comutus  ; 
$P  whqfc  precepts  as  he  didhortour  by  his  virtuous  Life, 

fo 


HERME & 

Tit  **GE*E    IMPERIO   POPtTlOS,   J&- 

*mot,  memento, 
(Ha  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacifque  imponere 

tiwem, 
fcarcere  fubje£iis>  et  debejlare  juperbos. 

From. 


fo  his  works,  tho'  final],  ftiew  an  early  proficiency  in  the 
Science  of  Morals.  Of  him  it  may  be  laid,  that  he  is 
almoft  the  fingle  difficult  writer  among  the  Latin  Claffics, 
whofe  meaning  has  fufficient  merit,  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  labour  thro'  his  obfcurities. 

In  the  fame  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period,  lived  alfo 
Senjsca  ;  whofe -character,  both  as  a  Mam  and  a  Wri- 
ter, is  difcufled  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  Au- 
thor of  the  CharafterifticS)  to  whom  we  refer. 

Under  a  milder  Dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  and  the 
AntomneS)  lived  Aulus  Gellius,  or  (as  fome  call 
tim)  Agbllius,,  an  entertaining  Writer  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous way ;  well  flcilled  in  Crkicifm  and  Antiqui- 
ty ;  who  tho'  he  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  Philofaphery  yet  deferves  not  to  pais  unmentioned  here, 
from  the  curious  fragments  of  Philofophy  interfperfed 
in  his  works. 

With  Aulus  GtUius  we  range  Machobi^s,  not  be- 

caufc  a  Contemporary,  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived 

i  under 
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Ch.V. 

From  considering  the  Romans,  let  us 
pafs  to  the  Greeks.    The  Greciah 

Common- 


Under  Honbrius  and  Theodo/ius)  but  from  his  near  refero- 
blance,  in  the  chara£ter  of  a  Writer.  His  Works, 
like  the  other's,  are  mifcellaneous  j  filled  with  Mytho- 
logy and  antient  Literature,  fome  Philofophy  being  in- 
termixed. His  Commentary  upon  die  Somnium  Sdpio* 
nis  of  Gcero  may  be  confidered  as  wholly  of  the  phibfo- 
phical  kind. 

In  the  fame  age  with  Aldus  GeUiusy  flourished  Aro*' 
£Hius  <£  Madaura  in  Africa^  a  Platonic  Writer,  whofo 
Matter  iii  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  afle&ed 
Stile,  too  conformable  to  die  fejfe  Rhetoric  of  die  Age 
when  he  lived. 

Of  the  feme  Country,  but  of  a  later  Age,  and  * 
harfher  Stile,  was  Martianus  Capella,  if  indeed 
fee  deferve  not  the  name  rather  of  a  PbHologifc  than  of 
iPbikfopher. 

After  CapeSoy  we  may  rank  ChalcidiuS  the  Pla- 
tonic, tho'  both  his  Age,  and  Country,  and  Religion 
fire  doubtful.  His  manner  of  writing  is  rather  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  two  preceding)  nor  do?s  he 
appear  to  be  their  inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  Philofo- 
phy, his  work  being  a  laudfcbjc  Commentary  upon  thq 
TtmtmtfPto* 

The 
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Ch.  V.  CoMMONWEALTHS,whilc  they  maintain- 
ed their  Liberty,  were  the  moil  heroic 
Confederacy,  that  ever  exifted.  They  were 

the 


TheJaft  Latin  Philofppher  was  Bo?thjus,  yho 
was  defcended  from  fome  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Ronton 
Families, 'and  yras  Conful  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixtfc 
Ct ntury.  He  wrote  many  philolbphical  Works,  the 
greater  part  in  the  Logical  way.  But  his  Ethic  piece, 
On  the  Confolation  ofPbilofophy,  and  which  is  partly  profe, 
and  partly  verfe,  deferves  great  encomiums  both  for  the 
Matter,  and  for  the  Stile ;  in  which  laft  he  approaches 
the  Purity  of  a  far  better  age  than  his  own,  and  is  in 
all  refpe&s  preferable  to  thofe  crabbed  Africans  already 
mentioned.  By  command  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Goths,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  this  worthy  Man  to  fuller 
death  ;  with  whom  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  the  laft  re- 
mains of  Roman  Dignity^  may  be-  faid  to  have  funk  in  h 
the  weftern  World. 

There  were  other  Romans,  who  left  Philofopbicd 
Writings;  fuch  as  Musonius  Rufus,  and  the  two 
Emperors,  Marcus  Antoninus  an^  Julian  ;  but 
as  thefe  preferred  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  Tongue  to  their 
own,  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  among  the  number 
of  Latin  Writers. 

And  fo  much  (by  way  of  (ketch)  for  the  Latin 
Authors  qf  Philosophy  ;  a  final!  number  for  fo  yaft 
an.  Empire,  if  we  confider  them  as  all  the  product  of 
ne?r  fix  fuoceffive  centuries. 
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the  politeft,  the  braveft,  and  the  wifeft  of  Ch.  V. 
men.  In  the  fhort  fpace  of  little  more 
than  a  Century,  they  became  fuch  Statef- 
men,  Warriors,  Orators,  Hiftorians,  Phy- 
ficians,  Poets,  Critics,  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, Architects,  and  (laft  of  all)  Philofo- 
phers,  that  one  can  hardly  help  confider- 
ing  that  Golden  Period^  as  a'Provi- 
dential  Event  in  honour  of  human  Na- 
ture, to  fhew  to  what  perfe&ion  the  Spe«- 
cies  might  afcend  (g) . 

Now 


(g)  If  we  except  Homer,  He/tod,  and  the  Lyric  Poets, 
we  hear  of  few  Greaan  Writers  before  the  expedition 
'  of  Xerxes.  After  that  Monarch  had  been  defeated,  and 
the  dread  of  the  Per/km  power  was  at  an  end,  the  Ef- 
fulgence of  Grecian  Genius  (if  I  may  ufe  the 
expreffion)  broke  forth,  and  (hone  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Macedonian,  titer  whom  it  difappeared,  and 
never  rofe  again.  This  is  that  Golden  Period  fpoken 
of  above.  I  do  not  mean  that  Greece  had  nQt  many 
writers  of  great  merit  fubfequent  to  that  period,  and 
efpecially  of  the  philofophic  kind  j  but  the  Great,  the 
Striking,  the  Sublime  (call  it  as  you  pleafe)  attained  at 
that  time  to  a  height,  to  which  it  never  could  afcend  in 
any  after  age. 

Ee  The 
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Ch.  V.       Now  the   Language   of    thbs£ 
Greeks  was  truly  like  themfelves,  it  was 

con- 


The  fame  kind  of  fortune  befel  the  people  of  Rime* 
When  the  Punic  wars  wefe  ended,  and  Carthage  their 
dreaded  Rival  rtas  no  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs 
us)  they  began  to  cultivate  die  politer  arts.  It  was 
foon  after  this,  their  great  Orators,  and  Hiftonaas,- 
and  Poets  arofe,  and  Rome,  like  Greece,  had  her  Golden 
Period,  which  lafted  to  the  death  of  Oclavius  Ca- 
far. 

I  call  thefe  two  Periods,  from  the  two  greateft  Ge* 
mufes  that  flourifiied  in  each,  one  the  Socr atic  Pe- 
riod, the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  aft  (till  farther  anal6gies  Aibfiftlng  between 
them.  Neither  Period  commenced,  as  long  as  folia- 
tude  for  the  common  welfare  engaged  men's  atten- 
tions, and  fuch  wars  impended,  as  threatened  their  de- 
finition by  Foreigners  and  Barbarians.  But  when 
once  thefe  feafs  were  over,  a  general  fecurity  foon  en- 
fued,  and  inftead  of  attending  to  the  arts  of  defence 
and  felf-prefervation,  they  began  to  cultivate  thofe  of 
Elegance  and  Pleafure.  Now,  as  thefe  naturaUy  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  wanton  inference  (not  unlike  the  vi* 
tious  temper  of  high-fed  animals)  fo  by  this  the  bands 
of  prion  were  infenfibly  diffolved.    Hence  then  among 

tia 
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conformable  to  their  tranfccndent  and  Ch.Vt 
univferfal    Genius*      Where    Matter  sib 

abounded* 


the  Greeks  that  fatal  Pelopcnrfefen  War,  which  together 
with  other  wars,  its  immediate  confequente,  .broke  the 
confederacy  of  their  Commonwealths ;  wafted  their 
itrength ;  made  them  jealous  of  each  other 5  and  thus 
paved  a  way  for  the  contemptible  kingdom  ef  Macedon 
io  cnflave  them  all,  and  afcend  in  a  few  years  to  univer* 
fid  Monarchy. 

A  like  luxuriance  of  profperity  fowed  difcord  among 
the  Ramans ;  railed  thofe  unhappy  contefts  between  die 
Senate  and  the  Gracchi ;  between  SyBa  and  Marws ;  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Gtfar  j  till  at  length,  after  the  laft 
ftruggle  for  Liberty  by  thofe  brave  Patriots  Brutus  and 
Caffius  at  Pbtfppi,  and  the  fubfequent  defeat  of  Anthwtf 
at  Mium,  the  Romans  became  fubjeft  to  the  dominie* 

fcf  a  FbLIOW-CiTIZEN. 

Itmuft  indeed  be  confefled,  that  after  Alexander  and 
O&avius  had  eftablifhed  their  Monarchies,  there  were 
taany  bright  Geriiufes,  who  were  eminent  under  their 
Government.  Ariflotk  maintained  a  friendfhip  and 
epiftolary  correfpondence  With  Alexander*  In  the  time 
of  the  fanje  Monarch  lived  'fheophrajlusy  and  the  Cy* 
nic,  Diogenes.  Then  alfo  tyemojlhenes  and  Machines 
fpoke  their  two  celebrated  Orations.  So  tikewife  in  the 
time  of  Oclaviusy  Virgil  wrote  his  Eneia\  and  with 
E  e  %  Horace^ 


426  Hermes. 

Ch.  V.  abounded,  Words  followed  of  courfe,  irtd 
thofe  exquifite  in  every  kind,  as  the  Ideas 
for  which  they  flood.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lowed, there  was  not  a  Subject  to  be 
found,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be 
expreffed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  Words  and  Numbers  for 
the  Humour  of  an  Arifiopbanes ;   for  the 

native 


ffcracey  Varim*  and  many  other  fine  Writers,  partook 
of  his  protection  and  royal  munificence.  But  then  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  thefe  men  were  bred  and  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  a  free  Government.  It  was 
hence  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  fpirit,  which 
made  them  the  admiration  of  after-ages.  The  Suc- 
cdflbrs  and  Forms  of  Government  left  by  Alexander  and 
OUavius^  foon  ftopt  the  growth  of  any  thing  farther  in 
the  kind.  So  true  is  that  noble  faying  of  Longinus— 
Oft^/fti  rs  ya/>  Ixocvij  ri  foovrifAarx  rZv  fAtyotkoffiirw 
i  EAETeEPIA,  ^  mXwirai,  x)  S.p.%  <&»0«V  to 
wfoflu/iwy  Trt$  woig  aAAiiAaf  "pifoe,  xj  T?f  w*f*  ri 
vguTua  <pi\ori[jiioc$.  It  is  Liberty  that  is  firmed  to 
7iurfe  thefentiments  of  great  Geniufes  j  to  infpire  them  with 
hope  j  to  pujh  forward  the  propenftty  of  conteft  one-  with 
another^  and  the  generous  emulation  of  being  thefirfl  in  ranh 
De  Subl.  Se£t.  44. 
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native  Elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menan-  Ch.  V. 
der  1  for  the  amorous  Strains  of  a  Mim- 
nermus  or  Sappho ;  for  the  rural  Lays  of  a 
Theocritus  or  JB/w ;  and  for  the  fublime 
Conceptions  of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer.  The 
fame  in  Profe.  Here  Ifocrates  was  enabled 
to  difplay  his  Art,  in%all  the  accuracy  of 
Periods,  and  the  nice  counterpoife  of 
Di&ion.  Here  Demojtbenes  found  mate- 
rials for  that  nervous  Conjpofition,  that 
{rianly  force  of  unaffected  Eloquence, 
which  rufhed,  like  a  torrent,  too  impe- 
tuous to  be  withflood. 

Who  wpre  more  different  in  exhi- 
biting their  Pbilofopby,  than  Xenopbon, 
Pfato,  and  hi?  (lifciple,  Arijlotle?  Dif- 
ferent, I  fay,  in  their  character  of  Com- 
pojition-,  for  as  to  th?ir  Pbilofophy  itfelf, 
.  it  was  in  reality  the  fame.  Arijlotle, 
ftridt,  methodic,  and  orderly  \  fubtle  in 
Thought;  fparing  in  Ornament;  with 
little  addrefs  to  the  Paflions  or  Imagi- 
nation; but  exhibiting  the  whole  with 
E  e  3  fuch 


1 
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Ch,  V.  fuch  a  pregnant  brevity,  tfiat  in  every 
fcajtence  we  feem  to  read  a  page* 
How  exquifitely  is  thisr  all  performed  in 
Greek  ?  Let  thofe,  who  imagine  it  may 
be  done  as  well  in  another  Language, 
fatisfy  thcmfelves  either  by  attempting  to 
tranflate  him,  or  by  perufing  his  tranila* 
tions  already  made  by  men  of  learnings 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either 
Xenopbon  or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  me- 
thod and  ftridt  order  appears.  The  For* 
malznd  Didaftic  is  whplly  dropt,  What- 
ever they  may  teach,  it  is  without  profef* 
fing  to  be  teachers ;  a  train  of  Dialogue 
and  truly  polite  Addrefs,  in  which,  as 
|n  a  Mirrour,  we  behold  human  Life? 
adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  Sentiment 
rod  Manners, 


And  yet  though  thefe  differ  in  this 
manner  from  the  Stagirite,  how  differ- 
ent are  they  lifcewife  in  -chara&er  from, 
each  other  ?~< — Plato,  copious,  figura- 
tive, 
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tive,  and  majeftic;  intermixing  at  times  Ch.  V. 
the  facetious  and  fatiric ;    enriching  his 
Works  with  Tales  and  Fables,  and  the 
myftic  Theology  of  antient  times,     Xe<* 
nopbon,  the  Pattern   of  perfect  fimpli- 
city  1  every  where  fmooth,  harmonious, 
jind  pure;  declining  the  figurative,  the 
marvellous,  and'  the  myftic  j    afcending 
but  rarely  into  the  Sublime;  nor  then 
fo  much  trailing  to  th?  colours  of  Stile, 
as  to  the  intrinfip  dignity  of  .the  Senti* 
jnent  itfelf. 

The  Language  in  the  n>eai>  time,  in 
which  He  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to  fijit 
fo  accurately  with  the  Stile  of  both,  that 
When  we  read  either  of  the  two,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone, 
who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  appeared  fo  elegant  in  any 
other  njanrier, 

And  thus  is  the  Greek.  Tongue, 

from  its  Propriety  and  Univerfality^  made 

E  e  4  for 
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Ch.  V.  for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, in  every  Subject,  and  under  every  Form 
of  writing. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore 

rotunda 
flfufa  hqui. 


It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  thofe  amongft 
us,  who  either  write  or  read,  with  a  view 
to  employ  their  liberal  leifure  (for  as  to 
fuch,  as  do  either  from  views  more  fordid, 
we  leave  them,  like  Slaves,  to  their  deftined 
drudgery)  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  I  fay,  that 
the  liberal  (if  they  have  a  relifh  fbrletters) 
would  infpedi  the  finifhed  Models  of  Gre- 
cian Literature ;    that  they  would  not 
wafte  thofe  hours,  which  they  cannot  re- 
call, upon  the  meaner  productions  of  the 
French  and  Englijh  Prefs ;  upon  that  fun- 
gous growth  of  Novels  and  of  Pamphlets, 
where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely  find 

any 
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*ny  rational   pleafure,  and  more  rarely  Ch.  V. 
ftill,  any  folid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  fkilled  in  antient 
,  learning,  is  by  go  m^tns  a  work  of  fuch 
infuperable  pains.  The  very  progr6fs  it- 
felf  is  attended  with  delight,  and  refem- 
bles  a  Journey  through  fome  pleafant 
Country,  where  every  mile  we  advance, 
pew  charms  arife.  It  is  certainly  as  eafy 
to  be  a  Scholar,  as  a  Gamefter,  or  many- 
other  Characters  equally  illiberal  and  low. 
The  fame  application,  the  fame  quantity 
of  habit  will  fit  us  for  one,  as  completely 
as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  thofe  who 
tell  us,  with  an  air  of  feeming  wifdom, 
that  //  is  Men,  and  not  Books,  we  muft 
ftudy  to  become  knowing ;  this '  I  have 
always  remarked,  from  repeated  Experi- 
ence, to  be  the  common  confolation  and 
language  of  Dunces.  They  fhelter  their 
ignorance  under  a  few  bright  Examples, 
whofe  tranfeendent  abilities,  without  the 

common 
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Ch.  V.  common  helps,  have  been  fufficient  vf 
themfelves  to  great  and  important  Ends* 
But  alas ! 

Dectpit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabik— 

In  truth,  each  man's  Underftanding, 
when-  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  compofite 
of  natural  Capacity,  and  of  fuper-induced 
Habit.     Hence  the  greateft  Men  will  be 
neceffarily  thole,  vtfio  poflefs  the  bejl  Ca- 
pacities, cultivated  with  the  bejl  Habits. 
Hence  alfo  moderate  Capacities,  when 
adorned  with  valuable  Science,  will  fa? 
tranfeend  others  the  moft  acute  by  na- 
ture, when  either  neglcdted,  or  applied 
to  low  and  baje  purpofes.     And  thus  for 
the   honour   of   Culture    and   good 
Learning,  they  are  able   to   render  a 
man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  intrinfi- 
cally  more  excellent  than  his  natural  Supe- 
riors. 

7  ANP 
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And  fo  much  at  prefent  as  to  ge- 
neral Ideas;  bow  we  acquire  tbem-, 
whence  they  are  derived -,  what  is  their  Na~ 
ture  j  and  what  their  connexion  with  Lan- 
guage, So  much  likewifc  as  to  the  Sub- 
ject of  this  Treatife,  Universal  Gram- 
mar. 


End  of  the  Third  Boot. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

*HE  following  Notes  are  either  Trans- 
lations of  former  Notes,  or  Additions 
to  them.  The  additional  are  chiefly  Ex- 
tracts from  Greek  Manufcripts,  which 
(as  the  Author  has  /aid  already  concern- 
ing others  of  the  fame  kind  J  are  valu- 
able both  for  their  Rarity,  and  for  their 
intrinfic  Merit* 


(43*    ) 
ADDITIONAL  MOTE& 

PA  &  q$.-±-^to  Stop,  €fr.]    The  Quotation 
fhttn  Proclus  in  the  Note  may  be  thus  rendered-* 
That  thing  is  at  rest,  «/A/VA  for  a  tim* 

PRIOR  AND  iUBSEqjJENT  IS  IN  THE  SAME  PtACB* 

both  itfelft  and  its  Parti. 

P.  105.  In  die  Nbtfe,  for  yxyvifMo*  rfcad  yivopnoij 
and  render  the  paflage  thus-^/ir  by  this  faculty  (namely 
the  faculty  of  Senfe)  we  neither  know  the  Future^  mr  the 
Pafli  but  the  Prefent  only. 

P.  106:  NoTfe  (</).]  The  paflage  of  Pbiloponut 
here  referred  to,  but  by  miftake  omitted,  has  refpeft  to 
the  notion  of  beings  corporeal  and  fenjible^  which  wet* 
faid  to  be  nearly  approaching  to  Non-Entitys.  The  Au- 
thor explains  this  among  other  reafons,  by  the  follow- 
ing-— Hug  it  roTg  /u,j}  stf*  ytiTnoifyi  j  H^urou  fAt99 
lirtifri  tvraZioi  ro  zxxoiX^ov  £fi  h)  to  [XiWov,  raSr» 
i\  pri  oVra'  to  jusv  yap  ifointoii  x)  »x  en  «V*>  to  £1 
aJn-w  «r*#  cvfAirag 0AU1  i\  rti  Xgovw  rol  fi&ixa  wa*7«j 
fAaWov  it  Tijf  x*ni<r««f  dvru¥  -s-fcf  axoAaflu/A*  ift  I 
%£OkQ<;.  How  therefore  is  it  that  they  approach  nearly  to 
Non-Entitys?  In  the  firjl  place,  becaufe  HERE  (where 
they  exift)  exi/ls  THfe  Past  and  the  Future,  and 
thefe  are  Non-Entitys  J  for  the  me  is  vanifhed^  and  is 
no  more^  the  other  is  not  as  yet.  Now  all  natter al  Sub/lances 
pafs  away  along  with  Time,  or  rather  it  is  upon  their 
Motion  that  Time  is  ah  Attendants 

P;iid 
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.  P.  ug-^in  the  Note  here  fubjoined  mention  is  made 
ct  the  Real  Now,  or  InstAnt,  and  its  effieaoy. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not  only  a  neceffary 
Conrie£bon  between  Exiftence  and  the  Prefent  Inftanty 
becaufe  no  other  Point  of  Time  can  properly  be  (aid  U  be, 
but  alio  between  Exiftence  and  Lifey  becaufe  whatever 
lives,  by  the  lame  reafon  necoflarily  Is.  Hence  Soph** 
cksy  (peaking  of  Tina  prefent,  elegantly  (ays  of  it— 

The  Living,  and  Now  pre/era  Time; 

Trachin,  V.  li2$, 

P.  227.— The  Paflage  in  Virgil,  of  which  Servius 
here  fpeaks,  is  a  defcription  of  Turnu/s  killing  two 
brothers,  Amycus  tndDiores;  after  which  die  Poet  (ays 
of  him, 

——curru  ahfetffa  Duorum 

Sufpewht  capita 

* 
This,  literally  tranflated,  is — he  hung  up  on  his  charioi 
the  heads  of  Two  perfons,  which  were  cut  off,  whereas 
the  Senfe  requires,  of  the  Two  perfonsy  that  is  to  (ay, 
of  Amy  cits  and  Diores.  Now  this  by  Amborum  would 
have  been  expreft  properly,  as  Amborum  means  The 
Two ;  by  Duorum  is  expreft  improperly,  as  it  means 
only  Two  indefinitely* 

P.  259.— The  Paflage  in  Nete  (#)  from  thetmftiusy 
may  be  thus  rendered — Nature  in  many  in/lances  ap- 
pears to  make  her  tranfition  by  little  and  little y  fo  that  m 
'  form  Beings  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  they  are  Animal^ 
or  Vegetable* 

P.  294. 
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Pr  294.  Note  (c)~Tbere  are  in  the  number  of things 
many,  which  have  a  moft  "known  Existence,  but  a  moft 
unknown  Essence  ;  fuchfor  example  as  Motion,  Place, 
and  more  than  either  of  them,  Time.  The  Existence 
if  each  of  tbefe  is  known  and  indijputabU,  hut  what  their 
Essence  is,  or  Nature,  is  among  the  moft  difficult  things  > 

to  difcern.    .The  Soul  alfo  is  in  the  fame  Oafs  :  that  it  is 

fomething,  is  moft  evident ;    but  what  it  is,  is  a  matter  not 

fo  eajy  to  learn.     Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  142. 

P.  340.— Language— incapable  of  commu- 
nicating Demonstration.]  See  Three  Trea- 
tifes,  or  Vol.  I.  p.  220,  and  the  additional  note  on  die 
words,  The  Source  of  infinite  Truths,  &c. 

P.  368.— in  the'  Note— yet  fo  held  the  Philofipher  of 
ilalmelbury,  and  the  Author  of  the  EJfay,  &c] 

PhiUponus,  from  the  Philofophy  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras, feems  to  have  far  excelled  tbefe  Moderns  in  his 
account  of  Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  and  its  Attri- 
butes, or  effential  Characters.— l&iov  yap  fiXwroflaf 
rot*  tojV sroAXctV  2%80"'  fi&Qogccit  filial  rw  xoiiww'ap, 
9$  to  tv  roTg  TsroAAoI?  ij£«<n  xqivuviocv  ft7£oci  rlvi  Sia$i* 
f  vcn**  i  yoip  iva-y^i^lg  to  Stfyou  parvus  {leg*  P^tIt)?) 
x)  zrtfingx;  xowuyiccv  (warn  yoip  isrf  2wr7ov),  aAA*  £ 
{lege  oVa)  to  fidfooov  T&im  Inruv*  £$\  xvvoq  x)  iTprs 
Si&Qopiv,  ol\Xoi  rl  xoivlv  ?j^ao,*v.  It  is  THE  PRO- 
PER   business  of    Philosophy    to    shew    in 

MANY  THINGS,  WHICH  HAVE  DIFFERENCE, 
WHAT  IS  THEIR  COMMON  CHARACTER  ;  and  IN 
MANY  THINGS,  WHICH  HAVE  A  COMMON  CHA- 
RACTER,  THRO*   WHAT   IT   IS   THEY   DIFFER.      It 

Ff  •  m 
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is  indeed  no  difficult  matter  tojbew  the  common  Cbaraffer 
of  a  Wood-Pigeon  and  a  Dove  (for  this  is  evident  to 
every  one))  but  rather  to  teU  where  lies  the  Difference ;  nor 
to  tell  the  Difference  between  a  Dog  and  a  Horfa  but  ra- 
ther to  Jhewj  what  they  pojjefs  in  common.  Philop.  Com* 
MS.  in  Nicomach.  Arithm. 

P.  379— THEY    ARE    MORE    EXQUISITE    THAW, 

Ifc]  The  Words  of  Artftotle^  here  referred  to^  are 
thefc  ■  pxXXop  $*  Ift  to  J  tvtxx  m£  to  xxko*  Ip  toiV 
t?^  f  vo-wt  ?f ywc>  n  h  t*iV  tiic  tc^w.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Design  and  Beauty  are  more  in  the 
Works  of N atvre,  than  they  are  in  tbofe  of  Art. 

P.    379.  —  WE    MUST   OF    NECESSITY    ADMIT    A 

Mind,  &c]  The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the 
third  Book  of  a  mamtfcript  Comment  of  Proclus  on  the 
Parmenides  if  Plato,  is  here  given  for  the  lake  of  thofc, 
who  have  curiofity  with  regard  to  the  dodlrine  of 
Ideas,  as  held  by  antient  Philofophers. 

£1  Si  St?  <tvvto(mu$  liirtTit  tu*  aiTiav  tik  tSv  IStM 
i5iro9fC*»f,  oY  Sv  ixtLvoiq  Jfffo-f,  puriov  on  rxvrx  vxilx 

OCX  QOXTXy  Z^XVIX  Xj   V1TQ   frfX*)**!*,    *)   CC7TQ   TOLVlOfJMTU 

inv,  vi  x«t  xmxv*  aAX  <»7ro  tx\)Io[axtk  xivvxrW 
?r*  yap  lv  to*V  vrigoic  rx  xgurlwxy  y»f,  *)  Aoyoc, 
k)  x\rlx%  x)  tx  xirlxq,  xj  ht<o  rx  XTronXia-fAxra 
xj  fiVJw  rwk  a'j^wv,  zj-gos  tw  xj  0  pun*  0  'Af iroTiXnc* 
Jf?  zsr^o  tup  xara  o-u/xSfStixof  a'mwy  mat  to;  x«9*  au- 
ra, tbtwv  yap  oc£a<TK  to  xara  fVjtA&CyjxoV  cert  tit 
awo  rxvlofAXTx  vrgt<rG\)TtgQ¥  xv  w  to  xxr  atTiay, «  */ 

«7T0    THlflofAXT*    TX   QtlQTXTX     W    rm    QXVtfU*.       If 

that- 
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therefore  we  are  U  relate  concifehf  the  Caufe,  why  THE 
Hypothesis  of  Ideas  pleafedthem  (namely  Parme- 
nideS)  Zen*,  Socrates,  &e.)  we  mstfi  begin  by  obferving 
that  all  the  various  vifible  obje&s  around  us,  the  hea- 
venly as  well  as  the  fublunary,  a**  *i&er  from  Chance, 
or  according  to  a  Cause.  From  Chance  is  im- 
possible \  for  then  the  more  excellent  things  (fuch  as 
Mind,  and  Reafon,  and  Caufe,  and  the  Ejfe&s  of  Caufe) 
will  be  among  tbofe  things  that  come  loft,  andfo  the  End- 
ings of  things  will  be  more  excellent  than  their  Begin- 
nings.    To  which  too  may  bo  added  what  An&o&c  fays  ; 

that  ESSENTIAL  CAUSES  OUGHT  TO   BE  PRIOR   TO 

accidental,  in  as  much  as  every  accidental 
Cause  is  a  Deviation  from  them;  fothat  what* 
over  is  the  Effeft  of  fuch  effential  Caufe  [as  is  indeed  every 
work  of  Art  and  human  Ingenuity]  mufl  needs  be  prior 
to  that  which  is  the  Effeft  of  Chance,  even  tho*  we  were 
to  refer  to  Chance  the  moji  divine  of  vifible  objefls  [the 
Heavens  themfelves]. 

The  Philofopher,  having  thus  proved  a  definite  Caufe 
of  die  World  jn  opposition  to  Chance,  proceeds  to  fliew 
that  from  the  Unity  and  concurrent  Order  of  things 
this  Caufe  mufl:  be  One.  After  which  he  goes  on,  as 
follows. 

*E*  /**»  2*  &\byo*  tbto,  &T01CQ**  «r«i  yif  r$ 
vaAiy  tm  irifm  rif  tirm  dmag  xotTrlov,  to  xarot 
\iyo*  x)  yvto<nu  voi**,  h<ru  rS  Uuvrog  h,  k)  rs  "OX* 
fxif «9>  9  *rw  olv  oliriac  ctAoyx  to*bt  o*  *£i  &  \lyot 
f£OV,  xj  olvrb  yiw<rxo*>  Obtt*  i&vro  Hit*  tcov  iveirrto* 
iiriov  h,  n  tsto  olyvouv,  olyyoficu  rr\v  luvri  <pi<nv. 
9Ei  i\  9iit¥>  on  x»T*  id**  if!  r*  vetiloq  «*T*oy,  to 

Ff2  a 
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xtjc,  o»&v  afa  x?  «  friv  xiriov  topic  pivot'  oiitv  2»  x^ 
ro  llak,  Xj  tstxvix  eg  tav  ro  llav,  ay  eh   *£  airioir. 

K»»  fl  T*TO,  1JTOI  «K  tXVTO   XPX  (ZXtTTOV,  xj  Ixxrrl  y%- 

vucxQVj  oiis  rx  fj.iT  xvt&.  Aiyoie,  xpx  xj  uttcip  ii- 
Xoi$  oifi  THf  Koa-fji.ix.8c  Aoyss,  xj  rx  titn,  1%  up  to 
II  a  v,  x)  tnv  h  «ut«  rl  Ilav,  cj?  iv  dirty,  yjap\q  tJj 
i'x^. iVfau  if  this  Cause  be  void  of  Rea- 
son, that  indeed  would  be  abfurd\  for  then  again  there 
would  be  fomething  among  thofe  things,  which  came  lajl 
in  order,  more  excellent  than  their  Principle  or  Caufe.  I 
mean  by  more  excellent,  fomething  operating  according  to 
Reafon  and  Knowledge,  and  yet  within  that  Univerfe,  and 
a  Part  of  that  Wholey  which  is,  what  it  isyfrom  a  Caufe 
devoid  of  Reafon. 

But  if  on  the  contrary,  the  Cause  of  the  Uni- 
verse be  a  Cause,  having  Reason  and  know- 
ing itfelf  it  of  courfe  knows  itfelf  to  be  the  Caufe  of  all 
dings  ;  tlfe,  being  ignorant  of  this,  it  would  be  ignorant 
of  its, own  nature*  But  if  it,  know,  that  from  its  very 
Essence  it  is  the  Cause  of  the  Universe, 
and  if  that y  which  knows  one  part  of  a  Relation  definite- 
ly, knows  alfo  of  necefftty  the  other,  it  knows  for  this  rea- 
fon definitely  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  Caufe.  It 
knows  therefore  the  Universe,  and  aU  things 
out  of  which  the  Univerfe  is  compofed,  of  all  which  alfo 
it  is  the  Caufe.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that 
BY  LOOKING  .  INTO  ITSELF,  AND  BY  KNOWING 
ITSELF,  IT  KNOWS  WHAT  COMES  AFTER  IT- 
SELF, AND  IS  subsequent.  It  is,  therefore,  through 
certain  Reasons  and  Forms  devoid  of  Matter 
ii  that 
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that  it  knows  thofe  mundane  Reafons  and  Forms,  out  of 
which  the  Univerfe  is  compofed,  and  that  the  Univerfe  is  in 
*7,  as  in  a  Caufe  dljlincl  from  and  without  the  Matter. 

P.  380 — AGREEABLE   TO   WHICH  IDEAS    THESE 

Works  are  fashioned,  &c]  It  is  upon  thefe 
Principles  that  Nicomachus  \r\  his  Arithmetic,  pf.  7. 
calls  the  Supreme  Being  an  Arti/l—iy  tij  t5  rt^vir'jt 
0£s  ti»m»3  in  Dei  artificis  mente.  Where  Pbilo- 
ponus,  in  his  mantfcript  Comment,  obferves  £S  follows 
mmmrtj(virnif  p»)<n  rov  <5>«ok,  (a;  •srafluv  rag  rjodrxg  ai- 
rlocg  *J  rig  Xoyng  dvruv  fyofloc.  He  calls  God  an 
Artist,  as  poffeffmg  within  bimfeif  the  firjl  Caufe s  of 
all  things,  and  their  Rtafous  or  Proportions.  Soon  after 
fpeaking  of  thofe  Sketches,  after  which  Painters  work 

and  finifh  their  Piftures,  he  fubjoins «o*7r£p   2* 

i5jh£K,  tig  t«  rotauTa  crxiayj afriputTK  (Z\iirofltg,  woi- 
xfAtv  to  ii  t*>  irw  k)  0  SniM*i>yos,  vrfir  ixtTva,  aVo- 
CAsVwVj  rot,  r^it  iffiilx  KtKocfATUCSv9  ccW*  Wiw,  on  roi 
ptv  rrih  q-xtayf  a^/xar«  otrtKvi  «*<n*,  £X*IV<h  <$  ot  £» 
tw  Qm  Xoyoi  aj  j££Tt/jroi  x,  zrxv]i\tioi  £i«-jp.  As  there- 
fore w&>  looting  upon  fuch  Sketches  as  thefe,  make  fuch 
and  fuch  particular  things,  fo  alfo  the  Creator,  looking  at 
thofe  Sketches  of  his,  hath  formed  and  adorned  with  beauty 
all  things  here  below.  JVe  mujl  remember,  however,  that 
the  Sketches  here  are  imperfecl  \  but  that  the  others,  thofe 
Reasons  or  Proportions",  which  exijl  in  God,  are 
Archetypal  and  all-perfect. 

It  is  according  to  this  Philofophy,  that  ATilton  repre- 
fents  God,  after  he  had  created  this  vifible  World,  con- 
templating 

Ff3  how 
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■ ...   n      ■■  how  itjhovfd 
In  profped  from  his  throne^  bow  goody  how  fair y 
Answ'ring  his  great  Idea— 

P.  Loft,  VII.  556. 

Proclus  proves  the  Exiftence  of  thefc  General 
Ideas  or  Universal  Forms  \>y  the  following  Ar- 
guments*——I*  to»W  ifiy  out/*  tJ  VOkilh  *vt«  ?Z 
uvtxi  ZTQixva,)  to  i\  olvrS  rui  Xwcti  voiSv  aire  tZs  f«UT* 
troia  iclaq  tSto  in  Wf  wtmj,  owip  to  TsroiiptM  #«*• 
rifwf  x)  0  sp  «Tf«TWf,  A'oWt  t«  woizpiw  ttvrifu?9 
eiov  to  trvo  x^  oV*W»  3*ff/AOT«7fli  oAAu,  jj£  ?r»  $tf(A099 

i  ^X*  •*'•***'  £«***  %  ^Cfl  Cw^>  *&  **'  sriUm 
*oW  «*  «At)8ij  to*  Aoyov,  off*  *vt«J  t»  Tiyau  voii?.  x, 
to  <xmo*  jf»  t»  wotflis  olvrS  tw  ?»*ai  tommf  t«to  If* 

WfttTttf,  ©VfO  0  XOOytOf  ftVTifCOC  u  oSi  i  xivfW  vki- 
gup*  utw  fr*  tr^ifloiW,  Zin  of*  *)  ly  t«  outm*  tb 
xoVju-js  t*ut*  tyjwTws*  to  y«o  oIuto  attno*  x)  nXiof> 
7$  (rtXwnv,  x)  ayQpuirov  itrirwiy  x)  JWor,  x)  oAtff 
rd  tiivii  ra  iv  tm  woiM.  raZrot  oloa  wgdoruc  ir*»  *» 
td  am*  t»  w*w«f>  0&AA0?  nXiof  w*o*  tov  ipf*!*^  x, 
aXKos  ocvQfutroSy  xj  tcJv  c iJwy  opoius  ?x*rw*  ?f **  *f« 
t«  ci^u  tstj  0  Twy  aicflnTWv,  x)  otm«  *Vrw  t*  oN/awo- 
yix*  x*t*  Toy  hgtfAiw  Xoyov,  iv  ttj  /aio7  t»  xoVjks 
Tiravloff  «*t(«  zFjouiro^ovJos,  If  therefore  THE  Causs 
of  the  Universe  £*  *  Gw^*  wAiVA  operates  merely 
by  exijiingy  and  if  that  which  operates  merely  by exifting 
operate  from  its  own  proper  Ejfence%  such  Cause  is 

PRIMARILY,  WHAT  ITS  EFFECT  IS  SECONDARI- 
LY, and  thaty  which  it  is  primarily^  it  giveth  to  its  Ef- 
feclfccondarity.     It  is  thus  that  Fire  both  ghetb  WarmA 
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lofomething  elfe,  add  is  itfelfwarm ;  that  the  Sou!  givtth 
Life,  and poffeffeth  Life :  and  this  reasoning  you  may  per- 
ceive to  be  true  in  all  things  whatever,  which  operate  merely 
by  exi/Hng.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  Cause 
OF  the  UnjtveRSE,  operating  after  this  manner,  is 

THAT  PRIMARILY*  WHICH  THE  WORLD  IS  SE- 
CONDARILY. If  therefore  the  World  be  the  ple- 
nitude of*  Forms  of  all  Sorts,  theft  Forms  must 

ALSO   BE    PRIMARILY    IN     THE    CAUSE    OF     THE  ' 

'  World  ;  for  it  was  the  fame  Caufe,  which  conftituted  the 
Sun,  Ond  the  Moon,  and  Many  and  Horfe,  and  in  gene* 
ral  all  the  Forms  exifting  in  the  Univerfe.  Thefe  therefore 
exift primarily  in  the  Caufe  of  the  Univerfe ;  another  Sun 
befides  the  apparent,  another  Many  and  fo  with  refpecl  to 
every  Form  elfe.  The  Forms  therefore,  previous  to 
the  fenfible  and  external  Forms9  and  which  according  ta 
this  reafoning  are  their  active  and  efficient  Cau- 
ses, are  to  be  found  pre-existing  in  that  One 
and  common  Cause  of  all  the  Universe, 
ProcU  Com.  MS.  in  Plat.  Parmenid.  L.  3. 

We  have  quoted  the  above  paflageg  fcr  the  (amo 
reafon  as  the  former ;  for  die  lake  of  thole,  who  may 
have  a  curiofity  to  fee  a  (ample  of  this  antient  Philofo- 
phy,  which  (as  fome  have  held)  may  be  traced  up  from 
Plato  and  Socrates  to  Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  and  Or* 
pheus  himfelf. 

If  the  Phrafe,  to  operate  merely  by  exifting,  (hould  ap- 
pear  queftionafcle,  it  muft  be  explained  upon  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  in  the  Supreme  Being  jio  Attributes  arcfecon-* 
dary,  intermittent,  or  adventitious,  but  all  original,  ever 
perfecl  and  effintiaL     See  p.  162,  359. 

Ff4  That 
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That  we  (hould  not  therefore  think  of  a  blind!  unem- 
fcious  operation,  like  that  of  Fire  here  alluded  to,  the 
Author  had  long  before  prepared  us,  by  uniting  Know- 
ledge with  natural  Efficacy ',  where  he  forms  the  Character 
of  thefe  Divine  and  Creative  Ideas. 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  Language. — aAX* 
uwtg  ibiXoiptv  r%v  ifUrifix  olvruv  (fc.  UiZv)  £fooi-_ 
cx<r$cti  Sid  tuv  ywgifACOTifoov,  olir*  [aiv  rtov  QwixZv 
Xoytov  XolGuptv  ro  olvru  tw  uv&i  ZTOirinxovy  tov  Sri  xj 
vroiSon*  ohro  Si  tcov  TtyyixM  ro  yveortxo^  con  woiHo-Wy 
ii  x)  [avi  <xut£  tw  twai  WQiHdy  k)  Taura  IvwctHtq  f  «- 
prti/  olirlotf  ma*  t«j  iJta^  $r\pixf>yiy.<x<;.  apa,  x)  totox^ 
vrotvr.w  ruv  xxrx  fww  ohroriXxpivwv*  But  if  we 
Jhouldchufe  to  define  the  peculiar-  character  of  Ideas  by 
things  more  known  to  us  than  themfetvesy  let  us  ajjume, 
from  natural  Principles  the  Power  of  ef- 
fecting, MERELY  BY  EXISTING,  all  the  things  that 
they  effecl  j  and  from  artificial  Principles  the 
Power  of  comprehending  all  that  they  effecl^ 
altliough  they  did  not  effecl  them  merely  by  exifling  ;  and 
then  uniting  thofe  two^  let  us  fay  that  Ideas  are  at  once 
the  efficient  and  intelligent  Causes  of  all 
things  produced  according  to  Nature.  From  book  the 
fecond  of  the  fame  Comment. 

The  Schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinasy  a  fubtle  and  acute 
writer,  has  the  following  fentence,  perfedUy  correfpond- 
ing  with  this  Phflofophy.  Res  omnes  comparantur  ad 
Divinum  Intcl!eclum>Jicut  artificiata  adArtem* 

The 
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The  Verfes  of  Orpheus  on  tins  fubje£t  may  be  found 
in  the  trad  De  Mundoy  afcribed  to  JriJlotle%  p.  23. 
Edit.  Sylburg. 

Ztv$  affl-tjy  yty$TQ,  Zcv*  x.  r.  A. 

P.  391 — Where  all  things  lie  inveloped, 

— -?<ra  iff  if  Jr*  TA  IIOAAA  xarol  Sri  nvot  f*f- 

{HTpol/y    TO<TXVT<X,    JJ    TO    EN    tXsTvO  TBTfO    r»  (AtCUTlA* 

xoctx  to  *Grav1?j  olptgiq*  i  yap  V*,  <J;  lAaj^ifov,  xos- 
flaVf/j  0  ZTrruo'iirTrof  Wo£*  \iytn>  &K>!  EN,  flS 
IIANTA.  -A  numerous  as  is  the  Multitude 
of  Individuals  Ay  Partition,  J&  numerous  alfo  is  that 
Principle  of  Unity  /y  unherfal  Impartiality,  -ftr 
//  *i  «*/  One,  as  a  minimum  *V  *»*  (according  to  what 
Speucippus  feemed  to  fay)y  but  it  is  One,  as  being  all 
things.     Damafcius  wfj J  'Af^wv,  MS, 

P.  408 — the  wisest  Nations — the  most  co- 
pious Languages.]  It  is  well  obferved  by  Muretus 
m  ■■  ■  Nulli  unquam,  qui  res  ignorarent9  nomina,  quibuP 
eas  exprimerent,  quafierunt.   Var.  Led.  VI.  1, 

P.  411.— But  what  was  their  Philoso- 
phy ?]    The  feme  Muretus  has  the  following  paflage 

upon  the  Roman  Taste  for  Philosophy.i 

Beati  autem  Mi,  et  opulently  et  omnium  gentium  vicloret 
Rom  AN  1,  in  petendis  honoribus^  et  in  prenfandis  civibus, 
et  in  exteris  nationibus  verbo  component j,  re  compliances 
occupati,  philofipbandi  curam  fervis  aut  libertis  fuis,  et 
Graculis  efuricntibusy  relinquebant.     Ipfiy  quod  ab  avari- 

ti*> 
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ft*,  quod  ab  ambition*,  quod  a  voluptatibus  reSquum  trot 
temporify  ejus  fi  partem  aJxquam  out  adaudiendum  Gr*- 
turn  quempiam  pbilofopbum,  out  adaBquem  de  pbilofipbia 
UbtUum  vel  Ugenium  velferibendum  contulijentyjamfe  ad 
erudhionis  cuhnen  pervemjfe^  jam  viftam  a  fe  ei  profliga- 
tamjacere  Graeiam  fcmniabcmt*    Van  Loft.  VI.  i. 
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A.  ' 

ADjective,  how  it  differs  from  other  Attribu- 
tives, fuch  as  the  Verb,  and  the  Participle, 
186.  verbal,  187.  pronominal,  189.  ftrifily  fpeak- 
ing  can  have  no  Genders,  — _        190 

Adverbs,  their  character  and  ufe,  192  to  194.  AcU 
verbs  of  Intenfion  and  Remiffion,  195.  of  Corn- 
par  ifon,  196  to  199.  of  Time,  and  Place,  and 
Motion,  204,205.  made  out  of  Prepofitions,  205. 
Adverbs  of  Interrogation,  206.  affinity  between 
thefe  laft,  and  the  Pronoun  relative,  206  to  208* 
Adverbs  derived  from  every  Part  of  Speech,  209. 
found  in  every  Predicament,  210*  called  by  the 
Stoics  Ilavtixlnff  —  —         ibid. 

JESCHINBS,  —  —  419 

Alexander  Aphrodisibnsis,  294,  310,  433.  his 
account  of  Phanfy  or  Imagination,       — -      357 

Alexander  and  Thais,  71.  his  influence  upon  the 
Grt$k  Genius,  •  -—  419,  420 

Amafanius,  —  — '  412 

Ammonius,  his  account  of  Speech,  and  its  relations, 
4*  of  the  Progrefs  of  human  Knowlege  from  Com- 
plex to  Simple,  10.  of  the  Soul's  two  principal 
Powers,  17,  of  the  Species  of  Sentences,,  ibid,  his 
notion  of  God,  55.  quoted,  59.  his  notion  of  a 
Verb,  87, 193.  hisnotionof  Time,  100.  illuftrates 
from  Homer  the  Species  of  Modes  or  Sentences, 
145.  quoted,  154.  his  notion  of  cojajunQive  Parti- 
cles, and  qf  the  Unity  which  they  produce,  241. 
quoted,  278.  his  account  of  Sound,  Voice,  Arti- 
culation, &c.  321,  328.  of  the  diftinaion  be- 
tween 
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tween  a  Symbol  and  a  Refemblance,  331.  what  he 

thought  the  human  Body  with  refpe&  to  the  Soul, 

334.  his  triple  order  of  Ideas  or  Forms,  382 

Jnalyjis  and  Sjnthejis9  2,  3,  367.  analyfis  of  Cafes, 

275*276,285 
An  ax  AG  OR  as,  ■  *— —         269 

Anthologia  Gr.  •       '  47, 50 

Antoninus,         —         183,  310, 405, 407,  416 
Apollonius,  the  Gra?nmarian\  explains  the  Species 
of  Words  by  the  Species  of  Letters,  27.  his  elegant 
Dame  for  the  Noun  and  Verb,  33.  quoted,  63.  his 
idea  of  a  Pronoun,  65,  67.  quoted,  70.  explains 
the  Diftin&ion  and  Relation  between  the  Article 
and  the  Pronoun,  73, 74*  his  two  Species  of  Aajiff 
or  Indication,  77.  holds  a  wide  difference  between 
the  Prepofitive  and  Subjunftive  Articles,  78.  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  the  Subjunctive  Article,  80. 
correfls  Homer  from  the  do&rine  of  Enclitics,  84, 
85.  his  notion  of  that  Tenfe  called  the  Prateri- 
-    turn  perfecJum*  129.  holds  the  Soul's  difpofition 
peculiarly  explained  by  Verbs,  141.  his  notion  of 
the  Indicative  Mode,  151.  of  the  Future,  implied 
in  all  Imperatives,  155.  explains  the  power  of 
,thofe  paft  Tenfes,  found  in  the  Greek  Imperatives, 
156.  his  Idea  of  the  Infinitive,  165.  his  name  for 
it,  166.  quoted,  168,  175.  his  notion  of  middle  . 
Verbs,  176.  quoted,  179,  181,  195.  explains  the 
power  and  effeS  of  the  Greek  Article*  217  to  222. 
holds  it  effential  to  the  Pronoun  not  to  coalefce 
with  it,  225  to  228.  (hews  the  different  force  of 
the  Article  when  differently  placed  in  the  fame 
Sentence,  231.  quoted,  238,  239.  his  idea  of  the 
Prepofition,  •—  •-—  261 

Apin 


j 
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Apuleius,  lhort  account  of  him,         —         415 
Aquinas,  Thomas,  quoted  —         440 

Argument  a  priori  &  a  pofteriori,  9, 10.  which  of  the 
two  more  natural  to  Man,  —  ibid. 

Aristophanes,  —  —         420 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  Truth,  3.  quoted,  8.  his 
notion  of  the  difference  between  things  abfolutely 
prior,  and  relatively  prior,  9,  10.  quoted,  15.  his 
Definition  of  a  Sentence,  19.  of  a  Word,  20.  of 
Subftance,  29.  divides  things  into  Subftance  and 
Accident,  30.  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  ad- 
mitted, and  why,  32,  33,  34,  &c.  his  notion  of 
Genders,  42.  his  account  of  the  metaphorical  ufe 
tof  Sex,  48.  quoted,  55,  56,  89.  his  Definition  of  a 
Verb,  96.  his  notion  of  a  Now  or  Inftant,  102.  of 
Sen  fat  ion  limited  to  it,  104, 105,431.  of  Time, 
106, 107.  of  Time's  dependence  on  the  Soul,  112. 
quoted,  119,  193*  his  notion,  of  Subftance,  202. 
calls  Euripides  i  romngf,  223.  himfelf  called  the 
Stagirite9  why,  ibid,  a  diftindion  of  his,  224.  his 
definition  of  a  Conjundion,  239.  a  pafiage  in  his 
Rhetoric  explained,  240.  his  account  of  Relatives, 
286.  his  notion  of  the  divine  Nature,  301.  whom 
he  thought  it  was  probable  the  Gods  fhould  love, 
302*  his  notion  of  Intellect  and  intelligible  Ob- 
jeds,  ibid,  held  Words  founded  in  Compact,  314, 
~  315*  quoted,  310,  320.  his  account  of  the  Ele- 
ments or  Letters,  324.  his  high  notion  of  Princi- 
ples, 325.  quoted,  357,379, 434.  his  notion  of  the 
difference  between  moveable  and  immoveable  Ex- 
istence, 360.  between  intellectual  or  divine  Plea- 
fure,  and  that  which  is  fubordinate,  ibid,  quoted, 
361.  his  notion  of  the  divine  Life  or  Exiftepce, 

compared 
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compared  with  that  of  Man,  362.  of  the  difference 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians*  409.  his 
charader,  as  a  Writer,  compared  with  Plat$  and 
Xenopbon^  42 1,  correfponds  with  Alexander,  419 
Arithmetic*  founded  upon  what  Principles,  352.  (See 
Geometry.)  jts  fubjeft,  what,  367.  owes  its  Being 
to  the  Mind,  how,  — —  ibid. 

Art%  what,  and  Artift,  who,  —        111,  352 

Articles,  31.  their  near  alliance  with  Pronouns, 
73.  of  two  kinds,  214*  the  firft  kind,  214  to  232. 
the  fecond  kind,  233  to  236.  Englijb  Articles,  their 
difference  and  ufe,  215*  Greek  Article,  219.  Arti- 
cles denote  pre-acquaintance,  218,22c  thence 
eminence  and  notoriety,  222  to  224*  with  what 
words  they  afibciate,  with  what  not,  224  to  229. 
Greek  Article  marks  the  Subjcfi  in  Propofitions, 
230.  Articles,  inftances  of  their,  efied,  231,  232. 
Articles  pronominal,  72,  73,  233.  inftances  of 
their  effect,  235,  236,  347.  Subjunctive  Article, 
fee  Pronoun  relative  or  fubjundiivc. 
Articulation*  fee  Voice. 

Ascokius,  '  — -  13a 

Attributives,  30,  31.  defined,  87.  of  the  firft  or- 
der, 87  to  191.  of  the  fecond  order,  192  to  21 1, 
See  Verb,  Participle,  Adjective,  Adverb. 
Aulus  Gellius,  ihort  account  of  him  as  a  Writer, 

4*4 
B. 

Bacon,  his  notion  of  Univerfal  Grammar,  2.  of  an* 
tient  Languages  and  Geniufes,  compared  to  mo- 
dern, 288.  of  mental  Separation  or  Divifion,  306. 
of  Symbols,  to  convey  our  thoughts,  334.  of  the 

•  Analogy 
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Analogy  between  the  Geniufes  of  Nations  and 

their  Languages,  407 

Btfagt  or  Exi/lena*  mutable,  immutable,  90,  371. 
temporary,  fuperior  to  Time,  91,  92.  See  Truthy 
God* 

BELISARIUS,  mmmm  ■      '  I56 

Blbmmidbs,  Nicbphorus,  his  notion  of  Time 
prefeut,  1 19.  his  Etymology  of  'Evwpn,  368. 
his  triple  order  of  Forms  or  Ideas,      —        386 

Bid?,  Inftrument  of  the  Mind,  305.  chief  ObjeA  of 
modem  Philofophy,  308.  confounded  with  Mat- 
ter, 309*  human,  die  Mind's  veil,  333.  Body, 
that,  or  Mind,  which  has  precedence  in  different 
Syftems,  —  —        39*>  393 

BoBRRAAVB,  —  — —  321 

Bobthius,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted 

as  neceflary  to  Logic  y  33.  bis  idea  of  GoD's  Exift- 

ence,  92.    illuftrates  from  Virgil  the  Species  of 

Modes  or  Sentences,  146*  quoted,  312.  held 

Language  founded  in  Compact,  315.  refers  to  the 

Deity's   unalterable  Nature,  361.  his  notion  of 

original,  intelligible  Ideas,  397.  of  the  difference 

between  Time  (however  immenfe)  and  Eternity, 

389*  Jhort  account  of  his  Writings  and  cha-» 

fader,  ■  —  416 

Both,  differs  from  Tw*9  how,  —  227 

Brutus,  '  <H3»  4'9 


C. 

C*sar,  C.  Julius,  his  Laconic  Epiftle,        ^78 

Cjbsar,  Octavius,  influence  of  his  Government 

upon  the  Reman  Genius,         —  419, 420 

Callimachus,  — —  —  52 

5  Casks, 


INDEX. 

Cases,  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  in  modern  Languages, 
273.  name  of,  whence,  277.  Nominative,  279  to 
282.  Accufative,  282, 283.  Genitive  and  Dative, 
28410287.  Vocative,  why  omitted,  276.  Abla- 
tive, peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  how  they  cm- 

t  ployed  it,  276,  277 

Caufesy  Conjunctions  conned  the  four  Species  of, 
with  their  effe&s,  248*  final  Caufe,  firft  in  Specu- 
lation, but  laft  in  Event,  ibid,  has  its  peculiar 
Mode,  142.  peculiar  Conjundion,  248.  peculiar 

Cafe,  —  287. 

Chalcidius,  301.  fhort  account  of  him,  415 

Chance,  fubfequent  to  Mind  and  Reafon,    434, 435 
Charisius,  Sosipater,  —  205, 210 

Cicero,  132, 170,  269,  272,  311,  313,  407,  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  unfit nefs  of  the  Latin  Tongue 
for  Philofophy,  411.  one  of  the.  firft  that  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Latin  Language,  412*  Cicero- 
nian and  Socratic  Periods,  —  418 
City,  Feminine,  why,            —             —  48 
Clark,  Dr.  Sam.               —     '       —         128 
Comparison,  degrees  of,  197  to  199.  why  Verbs 
admit  it  not,  200.  why  incompatible  with  certain 
Attributives, ibid,  why  with  all  Subftantives,  20 1 
Conjunction,  32.  its  Definition,  238.  its  two 
kinds,  240,  241.   Conjunctions  Copulative,  241. 
Continuative,;£*4f.Suppofitive,Pofitive9244.Cau- 
fal,Colle<aive,  245, 246,  Disjun&ive  Simple,  252* 
Advcrfative,  ibid.  Adverfative  abfolute,  254.  of 
Comparifon,  255.  Adequate,  ibid.  Inadequate,  256. 
fiubdisjunftive,  258.    Some  Conjunctions  have 
anobfcure  Signification,  when  taken  alone,    259 
Connective,  30,  31.   its  two  kinds,  237.  its  firft 
kind,  ibid,  to  260.   its  fee  on  d,  26 1  to  274.     See 
Conjunction,  Proposition, 

Con- 


INDEX. 

Consents,  his  notion  of  the  Neuter  Gender,  43, 
of  middle  Verbs,  177.  of  the  pofitive  Degree,    198 
Ctmfinanty  what,  and  why  fo  called,        —  323 

Contraries*  pafs  into  each  other*  132.  deftruftive  of 
each  other,    ~N     — —  >  „f 

Ccnverfation*  what,  —  -      ,         ~Qg 

"  Converfton*  of  Attributives  into  Subftantives,  38.  of 
Subftamives  into  Attributives,  182,  189.  of  Attri- 
butives into  one  another,  187.  of  Interrogates  into 
Relatives,  and  vice  verja,  206,  207.  of  Conneaives 
into  Attributes,  —  205j  t-% 

Corn.  Nkpos,  —  -  ai2 

Country*  Feminine,  why,         —  _ ,  *  g 

D. 

Damascius,  his  notion  of  Deity,  —  4+I 

2>**/A,  Mafculine,  why,  51.    Brother  to  Sleep,       52 
Declenfion%  the  name,  whence,  *— —  278 

Definitive  30,  31,  214.  See  Articibs, 
Definitions;  whit,  — .  —.  ^ 

A.**  64)?6 

Demosthenes,  49,  4,9)  42, 

Derivatives  more  rationally  formed  than  Primitives, 

why,  32l 

Defign,  neceflarily  implies  Mind,  37^  „± 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,         -  .   '  4, 

Diogenes  Laertius,  34,  i45,  i54,  V7t  322,  324, 

_  407 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnajfus,  •—— .       .     14,15 

Diverfity,  its  importance  to  Nature,  250.  heightens  by 

degrees,  and  how,  ibid,  to  252 

Donatus,  •      74>27J| 

E. 
Earth,  Feminine,  why,  —  _  .. 

GS  Ecclb- 
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EcCLESIASTICUS,  — ^  — •—  56 

Element*  defined,  324.  primary  Articulations  or  Let- 
ters fo  called,  why,  ibid,  their  extenfive  <^ppljca- 
tion,  315.    See  Letters. 
Empiric,  who,  —  —  352 

Enclitics*  among  the  Pronouns,  their  charader,  84,  85 
English  Tongue*  its  rule  as  to  Genders,  .43.  a  pecu* 
liar  privilege  of,  58.  exprefles  the  power  of  contra* 
,  o'iftUuaive  and  enqlitic  Pronouns,  85.  its  poverty  as 
to  the  expreffion  of  Modes  and  Tenfes,  148.  its 
analogy  in  the  formation  of  Participles,  185,  186. 
negleded  by  illiterate  Writers,  ibid,  .force  and  pow- 
er of  its  Articles,  .215  to  ^33,  (hews  the  Predicate 
of  the  Propofition  by  pofition,  as  alfo  the  Accufa- 
tive  Cafe  of  the  Sentence,  26,  274,  276-  itscha- 
rafier,  as  a  Language,  ■  408 

Epjctetus,         — —  —  310,407 

EffiruT***  its  Etymology,  ■■  ■■    ■■  368 

Ether*  Mafculine,  why,         —  — -        46 

£uci>iD,  a  difference  between  him  and  Virgil^  69.  his 
Theorems  founded  upon  what,  — ~         340 

Euripides,  *  ■  >  ■■     ■  52,  310,  331 

Exiftence*  differs  from  EJence*baxr9  294,  433 

Experience*  founded  o»  what,  ■■  352 

Experiment*  its  utility,  352.  conducive  to  Art,  how, 
ibid,  beholden  to  Science,  tho'  Science  not  to  that, 

353 
F. 
Term  and  Matter^  2,  7.  elementary  Principles,  307* 
myfterioufly  blended  rn  their  co-exrftence,  ibid,  and 
♦    312.  Form,  its  original  meaning,  what,  3 to.  trans- 
ferred from  lower  things  to  the  higheft,  311.    pre- 
exiftent,  where,  312.  defcribjd  by  Ckero*  311,  31.3. 

in 
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in  Speech,  what,  315,  326,  327,  &c.  Form  of 
Forms,  312.  triple  order  of  Forms  in  Art,  374.  in 
Nature,  377.  intelligible  or  fpecific  Forms,  their 
peculiar  charader,  364,  365,  372,  380,  396,  436, 

438 
Fortune,  Feminine,  why,         — ^—  •— •        57 

Fuller,         —  ——  •—         183 

G. 

Gaza,  Theodore,  his  Definition  of  a  Word,  «; 
explains  the  Perfons  in  Pronouns,  67.  hardly  ad- 
mits the  Subjun&ive  for  an  Article,  78.  his  account 
of  the  Tenfes,  129.  of  Modes,  140.  quoted,  15  u 
calls  the  Infinitive  the  Verb's  Noun,  165.  quoted, 
181.  his  Definition  of  an  Adverb,  195.  arranges 
Adverbs  by  clafles  according  to  the  Order  of -the 
Predicaments,  210.  explains  the  power  of  the  Arti- 

,  cle,  21 8.  quoted,  225.  explains  the  different  powers 
of  conjunctive  Particles,  245.  of  disjunctive,  249* 
his  lingular  explanation  of  a  Verfe  in  Homer,  253. 
quoted,  r  262,  271 

Gemjstus,  Georgius,  otherwife  P  let  ho,  his  dodrine 
of  Ideas  or  intelligible  Forms  — —  395 

Genders,  their  origin,  41.  their  natural  number,  42. 
(See  Sex.)  why  wanting  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Pro- 
noun, -    -■    ■  —  69 

Genus  and  Species,  why  they  (but  not  Individuals)  ad- 
mit of  Number,  «—  —  39 

Geometry,  founded  on  what  Principles,  352.  that  and 
Arithmetic  independent  on  Experiment,  ibid.  (See 
Science.)  its  Subject,  what,  367.  beholden  for  it  to 
the  Mind,  how,  —  —  ibid. 

God,  exprefied  by  Neuters,  fuch  as  to  duoy,  Numen, 

ifc.  why,  54,  55.  as  Mafculine,  why,  ibid,  immu- 

Gyg  2  table, 
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table,  and  fuperior  to  Time  and  its  Diftin&ions,  92. 
all  wife,  and  always  wife,  301.  immediate  obje&sof 
his  Wifdom,  what,  ibid,  whom  amoflg  men  he  may 
be  fuppofed  to  love,  302.  Form  of  Forms,  fovereign 
Artift,  312,  313,  437.  above  all  Intentions  and  Re- 
roiffions,  162,  359,  +39.  his  Exiftence  different 
from  that  of  Man,  how,  360,  362.  his  divine  At- 
tributes, 361.  his  Exiftence  neceflarily  infers  that 
of  Ideas,  or  exemplary  Forms,  379,  380,  436.  ex- 
quifite  Perfe&ion  of  thefe  divine  Ideas  or  Forms, 
380,  437.  his  ftupendous  view  of  all  at  once,  389, 
390,444.  region  of  Truth,  162,  391,  403,  405. 
in  Him  Knowledge  and  Power  unite,  440 

Goody  above  all  utility,  and  totally  diftind  from  it, 
297*  fought  by  all  men,  296,  298.  confidered  by  all 
as  valuable  for  itfelf,  ibid,  intellectual,  its  charac- 
ter, 299.    See  Science,  G  od. 

JGorgias,  ^—  —  52 

Gr<ra»0wr,~philofophical  or  univerfal,  2.  how  effential 
to  other  Arts,  6.  how  diftinguifhed  from  other 
Grammars,  ■  ■■  ■  11 

Grammarians ,  error  of,  in  naming  Verbs  Neuter,  177. 
in  degrees  of  Comparifon,  J98.  in  the  Syntax  of 
Conjunctions,  — —  — —  238 

Greeks,'  their  charader,  as  a  Nation,  415,  &c* 
JJiatic  Greeks*  different  from  the  other  Greeks*  and 
why,  410.  Grecian  Genius,  its  maturity  and  .decay, 

417,  tic. 

Greek  Tongue*  how  perfeft  in  the  expreffion  of 
Modes  and  Tenfes,  147.  force  of  its  imperatives  in 
the  paft  tenfes,  156.  wrong  in  ranging  Interjec- 
tions with  .Adverbs,  289.  its  character,  as  a  Lan- 
guage,    418,  423 

Grocinus,  his  Syftem  of  the  Tenfes,        —        128 

H.  Herac- 
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H. 
HeraclitUs,  Saying  of,  8.  his  Syftem   of   things, 

what,  369>37° 

Hermes,  his  Figure,  Attributes,  and  Character,  324, 

325,  326.  Authors  who  have  writ  of  him,  326 
Hesiod,  called  0  Troiwris,  tht  Poet,  by  Platoy  223 
Hoadly's  Accidence,  '  128 

Homer,  50,  52,  82,  84,  145,  149,  221,  223,  235, 

*53i  273>  2*5,  3o8>  4'7>  4** 
Horace,  57,  80,  125,  142,  163, 169, 178, 199,  207, 

232,  260,  413,  424,  425 

I. 

Ideas,  of  what,  Words  the  Symbols,  341  to  347.  If 
only  particular  were  to  exift,  the  confequehce  whaf, 
337  to  339.  general,  their  importance,  341,  342. 
undervalued  by  whom,  and  why,  350.  of  what  fa- 
culty the  Objects,  360.  their  character,  362  to  366, 
390.  the  only  objects  of  Science  and  real  Know- 
ledge, why,  368.  acquired,  how,  353  to  374.  de- 
rived, whence,  374,  t$c.  their  triple  Order  in  Art, 
376,  the  fame  in  Nature,  381.  eflential  to  Mind, 
why,  379,  380.  thefirftand  higheft  Ideas,  charac- 
ter of,  380,  440.  Ideas,  their  different  Sources, 
dated,  400,  their  real  fource,  434,  438 

Jeremiah,  —  — —  40s 

Imagination,  what,  354.  differs  from  Senfe,  how,  355* 
from  Memory  and  Recollection,  how,  ibid* 

Individual^  why  fo  called,  39;  40.  quit  their  charac- 
ter, how  and  why,  40,  41.  their  infinity,  how  ex- 
prefled  by  a  finite  number  of  Words,  214  to  217, 
2 34*  34^«  become  objects  of  Knowledge,  bow,  369 

Instant..  £/*Now, 

IniilUft.    See  Mind. 

G  g  3  Inter* 
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Interjections,  their  application  and  effe&,  289. 
no  diftinft  Part  of  Speech  with  the  Greeks,  though 
with  the  Latins,  289.  their  charader  and  defcrip- 
tion,  —  ■  290 

Jnten ogation,  ityfpecies  explained  and  illuftrated,  151 
to  154.  Interrogates  refufe  the  Article*  why,  228 

Joannes  Gramma  t.    See  Philoponus. 

Isocratbs,  — —  — —  421 

Julian,  — -  — —  —        416 

K. 

KfcJSTER,  '  — — — -  176 

Knowledge,  if  any  more  excellent  than  Senfation,  the 

confcquencc,  —  —        371,  372 

Language,  how  conftituted,  327.  defined,  329* 
founded  in  compad,  314,  327.  (See  Speech.)  fym- 
bolic,  not  imitative,  why,  332  to  355.  impoffible 
for  ittocxprefj  the  real  Effences  of  things,  335.  its 
double  capacity,  why  neceflary,  348.  its  Matter, 
what,  349.  its  Form,  what,  ibid,  its  Precifion  and 
Permanence  derived  whence,  345.  particular  Lan- 
guages, their  Identity,  whence,  374,  their  Diverfity, 
whence,  ibid.    See  Englijh,  Greek,  Latin,  Oriental. 

Latin  Tongue,  deficient  in  Aorifts,  and  how  it  Alp- 
plies  the  defed,  125.  its  peculiar  ufe  of  the  Preeteri- 
tumPerfefium,  131.  has  recourfe  to  Auxiliars  for 
fome  Modes  and  Tenfes,  148.  to  a  Periphrasis  for 
fome  Participles,  185.  in  what  fenfe  it  has  Articles, 
v  2133-  the  Ablative,  a  Cafe  peculiar  to  it,  276*  right 
in  feparating  Interjections  from  the  other  Parts  of 
Speech,  289,  290.  its  character,  as  a  Language, 
41 1.  not  made  for  Philofophy,  ibid.  412.  funk 
with  Boetbius%  •  ■     ■  — —  416 

Letters^ 
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Litters*  wliat  Socrates  thought  of  their  Inventor,  325. 

divine  honours  paid  him  by  the  Egyptians*  ibid.  See 

Element.  » 

Liberty*  its  influence  upon  Men's  Genius,  420 

Life*  conntf&ed  with 'Being,  300,  301,  432 

Linnjbus,  — —  — -  .  44 

Literature*  its  caufe,  and  that  of  Virtue,  connedcd, 

how,  407.   antient,  recommended  to  the  Study  of 

the  liberal,  424.  its  peculiar  effeft  with  regard  to 

a  man's  character,  — *-  425,  426 

Logic*  what,  ■■      ■>  ■  3,  4 

Longinus,  noble  remark  of,  -J— .  420 

LuCIAN,  <■  ■    ■     ■  ■  ■     ■  41 

Lucilius,  ■    ■  ibid. 

.     M. 

Macrobius,  fiiort  account  of  him,  414.    quoted 

127,  157,  168 

Marty  rational  and  focial,  1, 2*  his  peculiar  ornament, 

what,  2.'  firft  or  prior  to  Man,  what,  9,  269.    his 

Exiftence,  the  manner  of,  what,  359.  how  moil: 

likely  to  advance  inhappinefs,  362.  has  within  him 

fpmething  divine,  302.  his  Ideas,  whence  derived, 

393  to  401.  Medium,  thro9  which  he  derives  them, 

what,  359,  393.   his  errors,  whence,  406.    to  be 

corrected,  how,  ■■  — -r-  ibid. 

Manufcripts  quoted,  of  Olympioporus,  371,  394, 

395.   of  Philoponus,  431,  433,  437.    of  Pro- 

clus,  434,435,  438,  440.  of  Damascius,       441 

Marcianus  Capella,  (hort  account  of  him,    415 

Mafter  Artifi*  what  forms  his  chara&er,      ~       in 

Matter  joined  with  Form*  2*  7.  its  original  meaning, 

confounded  by  the  Vulgar,  how,  309.  its  extenfive 

chara&er  according  to  antient  Philofopby,  308.  <Je- 

G  g  4  fcribed 
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fcribed  by  Cicero,  313.  of  Language,  what,  315. 
defcribed  at  large,  — —  316,  OV. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  fupreme  Intel- 
lect, ■  ■  *  '■  162 

Memory  and-  Recolleftion,  what,  355.  diftinguifhed 
from  Imagination  or  Phanfy,  how,        —         ibid* 

Metaphor,  its  ufe,  ■  •—  269 

Metapbyficians  modern,  their  Syftems,  what,  392 

Milton,  13, 14,  44, 45,  47*  49»  5**  53>  S**  59»  6o, 
112,  124,  147,  207,  367,  268,  404,  437 

Mind  (not  Senfe)  recognizes  time,  107  to  112.  uni- 
verfal,  162,  311,  312,  359.  differs  not  (as  Senfe 
does)  from  the  objects  of  its  perception,  301.  ads 
in  part  through  the  body,  in  part  without  it,  305. 
its  high  power  of  feparation,  306,  366.  penetrates 
into  all  things,  307.  Nouc  'TAixoc,  what,  310. 
Mind  differs  from  Senfe,  how,  364,  365.  the  fource 
of  Union  by  viewing ,  One  in  Many,  362  to  365. 
of  Diftin&ton  by  viewing  Many  in  One,  366.  with- 
out Ideas,  refembles  what,  380.  region  of  Truth 
and  Science,  371,  372.  that  or  Body,  which  has 
precedence,  392,  &c.  Mind  Tiuman,  how  fponta- 
neous  and  eafy  in  its  Energies,  361,  362.  all  Minds 
Similar  and  congenial,  why,  -—  395 

Modes  or  Moods,  Whence  derived,  and  to  what  end 
deftined,  140.  Declarative  or  Indicative,  141.  Po- 
tential, 142.  Subjunctive,  143.  Interrogative,  ibid. 
Inquifitive,  ibid.  Imperative,  144.  Precative  or  Op- 
tative, ibid,  the  feveral  Species  illuftrated  from  ift- 
mer9  Virgil,  and  Milton,  145  to  147.  Infinitive 
Mode,  its  peculiar  character,  162,  163.  how  digni- 
fied by  the  Stoics,  164.  other  Modes  refolvable  into 
it,  166.  its  application  and  coalefcence,  167.  Mode 
of  Science,  of  Conjecture,  of  Proficiency,  of  Le- 
giflature,  168  to  170*   Modes  compared  and  diftin* 

guiihed 
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guifhed,  149  to  160.  Greek  Imperatives  of  the  Paft 
explained,  and  illuftrated,  — —  156, 157 

Mow,  Feminine,  why,  — .  — '        45 

Motion,  and  even  its  Privation,  neceffarily  imply 
Time,  ■  ■  95 

Muretus,  quoted,  441,  442.  his  notion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, '    ■  ■     ■  ibid* 

Musonius  Rufus,  •—       •    —  416 

N. 

Names,  proper,  what  the  confequence  if  no  Other 
words,  337  to  339.  their  ufe,  345.  hardly  parts 
of  Language,  —        346,  373 

Nathan  and  David,  ■  *—        232 

Nature,  firft  to  Nature,  firft  to  Man,  how  they  differ, 
9,  io«  frugality  of,  320*  Natures  fubordinate  fub- 
fervient  to  the  higher,  ■  ■   ■   ^  ■  359 

Nicephorus,  S^Blemmides. 

NlCOMACHUS,  — — —  — —  437 

Noun,   or  Subftantive,  its   three  Sorts,  37,    what 

.  Nouns  fufceptiblc  of  Number,  and  why,  39.   only 

Part  of  Speech  fufceptible  of  Gender,  41,  171 

A  Now  or  Instant,  the  bound  of  Time,  but  no 
part  of  it,  101,  102.  analogous  to  a  Point  in  a  geo- 
metrical Line,  ibid,  its  ufe  with  refped  to  Time, 
104.  its  minute  and  tranfient  Prefence  illuftrated, 
117.  by  this  Prefence  Time  made  prefent,  116, 
117,  118.     See  Time,  Place,  Space. 

Number,  to  what  words  it  appertains,  and  why,  39, 

40 

O. 

Objetlors,  ludicrous,  293*  grave,  — #         294 

Ocean, 


INDEX. 

Ocean,  Mafculine,  why,        — —  — —        49 

Olympiodokus,  quoted  from  a  Manufcript,— — his 

notion  of  Knowledge,  and  its  degrees,  371,  372.  of 

general  Ideas,  the  Obje&s  of  Science,       ,  394,  395 

One,  by  natural  co-incidence,  162,  173,  192,  24.1, 

262  to  265.   by  the  help  of  external  connectives, 

*4i>  265 

Oriental  Languages,  number  of  their  Parts  of  Speech, 

35.     their  chara&er  and  Genius,  — -        409 

Orpheus,  *  ■■  441 

Ovid,  — -  — —         132*  141,  206 


P. 


Participle-,  how  different  from  the  Verb,  94,  184, 
its  eflence  or  charafter,  184.  how  different  from 
the  Adje&ive,  186.  See  Attributive,  Latin  and 
English  Tongues. 

Particulars,  how,  though  infinite,  exprefled  by  Words 
which  are  finite,  346*  conference  of  attaching 
ourfelves  wholly  to  them,  ■  351 

Pausanias,  — -  ■  285 

Perception  and  Volition,  the  Soul's  leading  Powers,  15, 
17.  Perception  two- fold,  348.  In  Man  what  firft, 
9»IO>353>  359-  fenfitive  and  intelle&ive  differ, 
how,  364,  365.  if  not  correfpondent  to  its  obje&s, 
erroneous,  —  —  —  *  —  371 

Period.     See  Sentence, 

Peripatetic  Philofophy,  in  the  latter  ages  commonly 

united  with  the  Platonic,  160.  what  fpecics  of  Sen* 

tences  it  admitted,  144.    its  notion  of  Cafes,  277* 

held  words  founded  in  Compact,  —  314 

*  PERizomv?, 


INDEX. 

Perizonivs,  bis  rational  account  of  the  Pcrfons  i* 
Nouns  and  Pronouns,  ■■     ■  171 

Pbrsius,  76,  163,  372*  (hort  account  of  his  charac- 
ter,    413 

Perfons,  firft,  fecond,  third,  their  Origin  and  Ufe, 

65  to  67 

Phanjj>  See  Imagination. 

Philopomus,  his  notion  pf  Time,  431.  of  the  tw- 
finefs  of  Wifdom  or  Philofophy,  433.  of  God,  the 
Sovereign  A  rtift,  — —  —  437 

Pbihfopby,  what  would  banifli  it  out  of  the  World, 
293, 294*  its  proper  bufinefs,  what,  433*  antient 
differs  from  modern,  how,  308.  modem,  its  chief 
object*  what,  — —  —        ibid* 

PhiUfopberSy  antient,  who  not  qualified  to  write  or 
talk  about  them,  270.  provided  words  for  new 
Ideas,  how,  —  r—  269 

Pbihfopbtrsj  modern,  their  notion  of  Ideas,  350* 
their  employment,  351.  their  Criterion  of  Truth, 
ibid,  deduce  all  from  Body,  392.  fupply  the  place 
of.occult  Qualities,  how,  — — —  393 

Placty  mediate  and  immediate,  118.  applied  to  illus- 
trate the  prefent  Time,  -and  the  prefent  Inftant, 
ibid*  its  various  relations  denoted,  how,  266,  271. 
its  Latitude  and  Univerfality,  — —  266 

Plato,  21.  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted, 
32*  his  account  of  Gehius  and  Species,  39.  quoted  J 
92.   his  Style  abounds  with  Particles,  why,  259* 

*   new-coined  Word  of,  269.    quoted,  325.    in  what 

'  be  placed  real  happinefs,  362.   his  two  different  and 

oppofite  Etymologies  of  'Empipj*,  369,  370.   his 

Idea  of  Time,  389-  quoted,  407*  his  charader,  as  a 

Writer,  compared  with  Ztnopbon  and  JriftotU%  422 

Pjletho.  SeeGcMisTus. 

11  Pliny, 


I    N    D    E    X. 

Pliny,  his  account  how  the  antient  artifts  uifcribed 
their  names  upon  their  Works,  ■  136 

Plutarch,  <   ■  .  33 

Pwfry,  what,  — -  — —  5,6 

Porphyry,  ■■  '  39 

Pojhion,  its  force  in  Syntax,  26,  274,  276,  230 

Prepositions,  32,  defined,  261.  their  ufef  265. 
their  original  Signification,  266.  their  fubfequent 
and  figurative,  268.  their  different  application,  270, 
271.  force  in  Compofition,  271,  272.  change  into 
Adverbs,  -—  — -  272,  205 

Principles,  to  be  eftimated  from  their  confequences,  7, 
232,  236,  325*  of  Union  and  Diverfity,  their  dif- 
ferent ends  and  equal  importance  to  the  Univerfe,' 
250,  (See  One,  Union*  Diverfity.)  elementary  Prin- 
ciples my  fterioufly  blended,  307.  their  invention 
difficult,  why,  325.  thofe  of  Arithmetic  and  Geo- 
metry how  fimple,  — —  ——  352 
Priscian,  defines  a  Word,  20.  explains  from  Philo- 
fophy  the  Noun  and  Verb,  28,  33,  quoted,  34.  ex- 
plains how  Indication  and  Relation  differ,  63.  the 
nature  of  the  Pronoun,  65.  of  pronominal  Perfons, 
67.  his  reafon  why  the  two  firft  Pronouns  have  no 
Genders,  70.  why  but  one  Pronoun  of  each  fort, 
71.  ranges  Articles  with  Pronouns  according  to  the 
Stoics,  74.  a  pertinent  obfervation  of  his,  88.  ex- 
4  plains  the  double  Power  of  the  Latin  Prateritum^ 
125,131.  his  doftrine  concerning  the  Tenfes,  130. 
defines  Moods  or  Modes,  14T.  his  notion  of  the 
Imperative,  155.  of  the  Infinitive,  165,  166.  of 
Verbs  which  naturally  precede  the  Infinitive,  168. 
of  Imperfonals,  175.  of  Verbs  Neuter,  177,  of  the' 
Participle,  194.  of  the  Adverb,  1 95.  of  Compara- 
tives, 202*    quoted,  2 io.    his  reafon  why  certain 

Pronouns 


INDEX. 

Pronouns  coalefce  not  with  the  Article,  22$,  22& 
explains  the  different  powers  of  Connectives  which 
conjoin,  243,  2449  245,  of  Connectives  which  dif- 
join,  250*  quoted,  262*  his  notion  of  the  Interjec- 
tion, 291*  of  Sound  or  Voice,  — —  316 
Proclus,  his  Opinion  about  Reft,  95,  431.  quoted, 
3  io«  explains  the  Source  of  the  Do&rine  of  Ideas, 

434*  435*  436,  438 
Pronouns,  why  fo  called,  65.   their  Species,  or  Per- 
fons,  65,  66*  why  the  firft  and  fecond  have  no  Sex, 
69,  70*    refemble  Articles,  but  how  diftinguifhed, 
73.    their  coalefcence,  74,  75.   their  importance  in 
Language,  77.  relative  or  fubjunftive  Pronoun,  its 
nature  and  ufe,  78  to  83.    thofe  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond perfon  when  exprefled,  when  not,  83.   *£y- 
xA»7txa»  and  iffiorwupatai,  how  diftinguifhed,  84. 
.     Primitives,  refufe  the  Article,  why,       —        225 
Protagoras,  his  notion  of  Genders,  42.  a  Sophifro 

of  his,  ■  144 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  ■  ■  405 

Publius  Syrus,  ■  —  124 

Q: 

QUINTILIAN,  —  —  IS4,  233,  +07 

Qualities  occult*  what  in  modern  Philofophy  fupplies 
theirplace,  — —  __. ^  ^ 

R. 

''Relative  mutually  infer  each  other,  251,  286.    their 
ufual  Cafe,  the  Genitive,  —    —  ibid. 

Rhetoric,  what,  ■ — .  ^  6 

Romans,  their  character  as  a  Nation,  411.   Roman 
Genius,  its  maturity  and  decay,        -        418,  l$c. 

S.  Sallus- 


INDEX. 


Sallustius  Philosoph.  —         —        401 

Sanctius,  his  elegant  account  of  the  different  Arts 
refpe&ing  Speech,  5.  quoted  36,  163,  171.  re- 
jects Imperfonals,  175.  quoted,  202.  his  notion  of 
the  ConjqnAion,  after  Scaliger9  23S.  of  the  Iflter* 
jedion,  — - —  — — •  291 

Scaliger,  his  Etymology  of  j^y/x,  82.  his  notion  of 
Tenfes  from  Grocinus,  128.  his  elegant  obfervation 
upon  the  order  of  the  Tenfes,  13$.  upon  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Indicative  Mode,  169.  his  account 
how  the  Latins  fupply  the  place  of  Articles,  233. 
his  notion  of  the  Conjunction,  238.  his  fubtle  ex- 
plication of  its  various  powers,  242  to  247,  258. 
hisreafon  from  Philofophy  why  Subftantives  do  not 
coalefce,  264.  his  origin  of  Prepofitions,  266.  his 
Etymology  of  $cientia>  «  — —         370 

Science,  5.  its  Mode  the  Indicative,  and  Teitfc  the 
Prefent,  why,  159.  its  Conjunction  the  Collective, 
why,  246.  defended,  295.  valuable  for  its  confe- 
quences,  ibid,  for  itfelf,  296  to  303.  {See  Gqjd*) 
pure  and  fpeculative  depends  on  Principles  the  mod 
fimple,  352.  not  beholden  tp  Experiment,  though 
Experiment  to  it,  353.  whole  of  it  feen  in  Com- 
pofition  and  Divifion,  367*  its  Etymology,  369. 
refidence  of  itfelf  and  its  obje&s,  where,  372.  See 
Mind. 
Scriptures,  their  Sublimity,  whence,        —  410 

Sbneca,  —  47»139>4M- 

Sanjatim,  of  the  Prefent  only,  105,  107,  139.  none 
*f  Time,  105,  each  confined  to  its  own  ObjeSs, 

333» 


INDEX. 

.  ^3>  369.    its  Qhjjrfb  infinite,  338,  353.   Man1* 

firft  Perception,  ibid,  confequcnce  of  attaching  our-* 

felves  wholly  to  its  Qbjefls,  35.1,    how  prior  to  In- 

telle<ftionf379.   how  fuhfequent,        — —        391 

Sintence>  definition  of,  19, 20.   its  various  Species  in- 

veftigated,  14, 15.  illuftrated  from  Milton,  147,  &V. 

connexion  between  Sentences  and  Modes,  j  44 

Separation,  cpqporeal  inferior  to  mental,  why,      306 

Sbkviv*,        ■■'  m.  p  .i  132,  227,  432 

S*x>  (See  <?**<fcr.)  .transferred  in  language  to  Beings, 

that  in  Nature  want  kv  and  why,  44,  45.    Sub- 

ftances  alone  fufceptible.of  it,  — - —         171  , 

SjpAiEHmiAii,       —     J^,  13,  23,  41*  .47t  5*>  S3 

#*i>,  Feminine,  why,  — =—  — —        48 

Simplicius,  his  triple  Order  of  Ideas  or  Forms,  38  r,  • 

SOPHOCLPS,  — —  —  —  432 

Soul,  its  leading  Powers,  — —  15,  &c. 

Sound*  fpecies  of,  314,  317.  the  *TAn,  or  Matter  of 
language,  315.   defined,  316.  See  Voice. 

Space,  how  like,  how  unlike  to  Time,  xoo.  See 
Place. 

Speech,  peculiar  Ornament  jpf  Man,  \,  2.  how  re- 
folved  or  analyzed,  2.  its  four  principal  Parts,  and 
why  thefe,  and  not  others,  28  to  31.  its  Matter  and 
Form  taken  together,  307  to  315.  its  Matter  taken 
(Separately,  316  to  326.  its  Form  taken  feparately, 
327  to  359.  neceffity  of  Speech,  whence,  332,  333. 
founded  in  CompajSt,  —  — ,  314,  ^2j 

Spencer,  — —  •  -134**64 

Spirits,  animal,  fubtle  Ether,  nervous  Duds,  Vibra- 
tions, &c.  their  ufe  in  modern  Philofopby.  §ee 
Qualities  occult* 

Stoics, 


INDEX. 

Stoics,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  they  held,  34, 
ranged  Articleralong  with  Pronouns,  74.  their  ac- 
count of  the  Tenfes,  1 30..  multiplied  the  number  of 
Sentences,  144.  allowed  the  name  of  Verb  to  the 
infinitive  only,  into  which  they  fuppofed  all  other 
Modes  refolvable,  164  to  166.  their  logical  view  of 
Verbs,  and  their  Diftinflions  fubfequent,  179  to 
181.  their  notion  of  the  Participle,  194.  of  the  Ad- 
verb, 195*  called  the  Adverb^awfcVfof,  and  why, 
210.  called  the  Prepofition  civittrpos  vfoferixo?, 
261.  invented  new  Words,  and  gave  new  Significa- 
tions to  old  ones,  269.  their  notion  of  Cafes,  278. 
of  the  *?**  or  Matter  of  Virtue,  3O9,  310.  of 
Sound,  316.  of  the  Species  of  Sound,  322.  their 
Definition  of  an  Element,  — — —  324 

Subjefi  and  Predicate,  how  diftinguifhed  in  Greek,  230. 
how  in  EngUJh)  ibid,    analogous  to  what  in  nature, 

279 
Sub/lance  2nd  Attribute,  29*  the  great  Obje&s  of  natu- 
ral Union,  264*  Subftance  fufceptible  of  Sex,  171, 
41.  of  Number,  40.  coincides  not  with  Sub- 
ftance, 264*  incapable  of  Intension,  and  therefore  of 
Comparifon,         — —  —  201,  201 

Substantive,  30,  31.   defcribed,  37.  primary,  ibid. 
to  62.    fecondary,  63  to  67.     (See  Noun,  Pro- 
noun.)    Subjlantive  and  Attributive,  analogous  in 
t  Nature  to  what,  — -  279 

Xu'ju6a/A<x,  nafacu^Sa/ua,  &c.  '.   ''  '  l%° 

Sun,  Mafculine,  why,  •  ■  45 

Sylva,  a  peculiar  Signification  of,        —        3087  309 
Symbol,  what,  330,  differs  from  Imitation,  how,  ibid* 
preferred  to  it  in  conftituting  Language,  why,   332 

T.  Tufts, 


INDEX, 


T. 


Ttnfesy  their  natural  Number,  and  whyy  119,  120. 
Aorifts,  123.  Tenfes  either  paffing  or  completive, 
what  authorities  for  thefe  Diftin&ions,  128  to  130. 
•  Prateritum  perfiftum  of  the  Latins >  peculiar  ufes  of, 
131  to  134.  ImperfeSlum^  peculiar  ufes  of,  135  to 
137.  order  of  Tenfes  in  common  Grammars  not  v 
fortuitous,  ■  >w^—  138 

Terence,  —  7-  205, 206, 272 

The  and  A.     See  Article. 

Themistius,  9.  his  notion  how  the  Mind  gains  thp 
idea  of  Time,  108.  of  the  dependance  of  Time  on 
the  Soul's  exiftence,  112.  of  the  latent  tranfition  of  ' 
Nature  from  one  Genus  to  another,  259,  432 

Theodectes,  — —  — t  35 

TheopHrastits,  his  notion  of  Speech  under  its  va- 
rious Relations,  4.  mentioned,  —  419 

Theuth,  inventor  of  Letters,  324.     See  Hermes. 

Tibullus,  —  —  76,  132,  133  / 

Tim*,  Mafculine,  why,  50.  why  implied  iti  every 
Verb,  95,  96.  gave  rife  to  Tenfes,  ibid,  its  moft 
obviousdivifion,  97.  how  like,  how  unlike  to  Space, 
100  td  103.  ftri&ly  fpeaking  no  Time  prefent,  105. 
in  what  fenfe  it  may  be  called  prefent,  116,  117, 
432.  all  Time  divifible  and  extended,  118,  100, 
101.  no  objedt  of  Sen  fat  ion,  why,  105*  how  faint 
and  (hadowy  in  exiftence,  106,  431.  how,  and  by 
what  power  we  gain  its  idea,  107.,  Idea  of  the  paft, 
prior  to  that  of  the  future,  109.  that  of  the  future, 
how  acquired,  109,  no.  how  con nefled  with  Art 
and  Prudence,  111.  of  what  faculty,  Tjme  the  pro- 
H  h  per 


INDEX. 

per  Obje&,  112.  how  intimately  conne&ed  with 
the  Sou],  ibid,  order  and  value  of  its  feveral  Spe- 
cies, 113*  what  things  exift  in  it,  what  not,  160  to 
162*  its  natural  effe<a  on  things  exifting  in  it,  161, 
50.  defcribed  by  Plato,  as  the  moving  Pi&ure  of 
permanent  Eternity,  389.  this  account  explained 
by  Bottbiusy  ibia*.  See  Now  or  Instant. 
Trutby  neceffary,  immutable,  fuperior  to  all  diftinAions 
of  prefent,  paft,  and  future,  90,  91,  92,  159,  160, 
404,  405.  (See  Being,  Goo.)  its  place  or  region, 
162,  372*  feen  in  Competition  and  Divifion,  3, 
567.  even  negative,  in  fome  degree  fynthetical,  3, 
250,  36(4.  every  Truth  One,  and  fo  recognized, 
how,  364,  365.  faftuious  Truth,         y—      ,    403 


V< 


Varro,         —  — —        56,  6i,  74,  413 

Verb,  31.  its  more  loofe,  4s  well  as  more  ftrid 
acceptations,  87,  193.  Verb,  ftridly  fo  called,  its 
chara&er,  93,  94.  diftinguifhed  from  Participles, 
94.  from  AdjeSives,  ibid,  implies  Time,  why,  95. 
Tenfes,  98,  119.  Modes  or  Moods,  140,  170a 
Verbs,  how  fufceptible  of  Number  and  Perfon,  170. 
Species  of  Verbs,  173.  adive,  174.  paffive,  ibid. 
middle,  175, 176.  tranfitive,  177.  neuter,  ibid,  in- 
ceptive, 126,  182*  defidcrative  or  meditative,  127. 
formed  out  of  Subftantives,  182,  183.  (See  71*/, 
TtnftS)  Modes.)  Imperfonals  reje&ed,  175 

Verbs  Subftantives^  their  pre-eminence,  88.  eflential  to 
every  Proportion,  ibid,  implied  in  every  other  Verb, 
90,  93.  denote  exiftence,  88.  vary,  as  varies  the 
Exiftence,  or  Being,  which  they  denote,  91,  92*  See 
Being,  Truth,  God. 

2  fV/fc, 
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Verfety  logical,  —     •        —  34o 

Victy  Feminine,  why,  — -  ■..■  56 

Virgil,  '46,  47,  48,  49,  57,  68,  83,  132.  his  pecu- 
liar method  of  coupling  the  paffing  and  •ompletive 
Tenfes,  133  to  136.  quoted,  141,  182,  198,  199, 
206,  235,  266,  287,  389,  401,  432.  his  idea  of 
the  Roman  Genius,  ■■■    ■  ■■  235,  412 

Virtuty  Feminine,  why,  55.  moral  and  intellectual  dif- 
fer, how,  299,  300.  its  Matter,  what,  309,  310.* 
its  Form,  what,  311.  conne&ed  with  Literature, 
how,  —  —  — —  407 

TJndtrJlandingy  its  Etymology,  369*  human  Under- 
(landing,  a  composite  of  what,  ■  425 

XJmon%  natural,  the  great  objefts  of,  264,  279*  per- 
ceived by  what  power,  363.  in  every  truth,  whence 
derived,  ~— —  ■'     -  365 

Univerfe.   See  World. 

Voice*  defined,  318.  Ample,  prodpeed  how,  318,  319. 
differs  from  articulate,  how,  ibid,  articulate,  what, 
319  to  324*  articulate,  fpecies  of,  321  to  323.  See 
Vowly  Confonanty  Element. 

Volition.     See  Perception. 

Vossius,  —  ,  35,  75,  290 

Vewely  what,  and  why  foealled,        —        321,  322 

JJtility,  always  and  only  fought  by  t)ie  fQrdid  and  illi- 
beral, 294,  295,  298.  yet  could  have  no  Being, 
were  there  not  fomething  beyond  it,  297.  See 
Good. 


W. 


Whole  and  Parts,  ——  —  7 

Wifdomy  how  fome  Philoftphers  thought  it  dinguim- 

ed  from  Wit,  —  —        368, 433 

Words, 


INDEX. 

Woll&s,  defined,  20,  21,  328.  the  feveral  Species  of, 
23  to  31*  fignificant  by  themfelves,  fignificant  by 
Relation,  27*  variable,  invariable,  24.  fignificant 
by  themfelves  and  alone,  37  to  211.  by  Relation 
and  afibciated,  213  to  274.  fignificant  by  Compact, 
314*  327.  Symbols,  and  not  Imitations,  332*  Syin- 

>  bols,  of  what  not,  337  to  341.  Symbols,  of  what, 
341  to  349,  372*  how,  though  in  Number  finite, 
able  to  exprefs  infinite  Particulars,     346,  37?,  373 

World,  vifible  and  external,  the  paffing  Pi&ure  of 
what,  383, 437*  preferred  one  and  the  fame,  though 
ever  changing,  how,  384,  385.  its  Caufe  not  void 
ofReafon,  ■  ■  ■■  436 

Writers^  antient  polite,  differ  from  modern  polite,  in 
what  and  why,  — — -  259,  260 


X. 


Xbnofhon,  56, 407.  his  chara&er,  as  a  Writer,  com- 
pared with  Pltto  and  Arijlctle,        —        422,  423 


Y. 

*TAn,  308.    See  J/tf/ir,  Sylva. 

FINIS. 
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